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> T is said that all men have inherited a |temptation—to try experiments upon For- t : 
3 passion for gambling. The reason com-|tune. Life itself is but a game; and wealth, + 34 
J paratively few become gamblers is to be | power, fame, and contentment are the stakes 14 
, found, it is alleged, in the fact that the ma- | we play for; almost always losing, but held { 
, jority are not exposed to the temptation in- | to the hazard by ever hoping to win. a h 
) hering in their temperament. Since gam- Business of every variety is a species of | 
u bling is only an appeal to what is under- | gambling, the counters being industry, en- 
? stood as Chance, it is not strange that hu- | ergy, tact, capital; and commercial specula- \ 
J man nature, ever uncertain of its destiny, | tion merely substitutes investments, pur- 





should feel a curiosity—the stronger part of | chases, sales, for the wagers made upon the : ? 
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sion, which neither 
reason nor prudence 
can cure. Every one 
knows, or rather 
thinks he knows, the 
peril of a first step 
toward vice ; but yet 
he takes it unhes- 
itatingly, believing 
himself stronger and 
better guarded than 
his kind. 

The German spas 





INVALIDS AT THE SPA. 


are seen at many 
different angles, and 
have, therefore, very 
different aspects. 
Their visitors may 
be divided into 
five classes—invalids 
or valetudinarians, 





throwing of dice or the turning of a card. | gamesters (consisting of numerous species), 
The Bourse or Stock Exchange, Lombard | followers of fashion, seekers after rest and 
Street or Broad Street, is quite as much a | recreation, and travelers or observers. 


gaming-place as Homburg or Baden-Baden. 


It is customary to ridicule the curative 


As money is capable of gratifying nearly all | claims of all spas, and to declare that their 
our desires and wishes, physical, mental, and habitués make health-seeking an excuse 


moral, it is not singular we should have an 
interest in the manner of making it. The 


processes of pecuniary fortune are simpler | 
and clearer at gaming-tables than in mercan- | 


tile haunts or banking quarters. There is a 


certain fascination for all of us in seeing 


large sums change hands by mysterious ca- 
price or incomprehensible chance ; and this, 
with the irrepressible concern we have in 
our fellows, constitutes the magnet of the 
German gambling spas. 

Of the mere pleasure-seeking crowds who 
visit Baden-Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
and Ems every season from all parts of Eu- 
rope and America, not one in ten goes with 
the intention of trying his luck beyond the 
losing of a napoleon, for the sake of being in 
the fashion or having the experience. Men 
seldom enter upon 
what is called a vice 


jable therapeutic power. 


for dissipation. Of the American watering- 
places this is true to a great extent; but the 
springs and baths in Germany—notably the 
four under consideration—have unquestion- 
This may arise in 


| many cases partly from imagination (there is 


some reason for saying that imagination and 


| physicians are the parents of sickness), and 
| partly from change of atmosphere and al- 





tered conditions. But, independent of those 
valuable aids, any one who has remained 
any length of time at the German springs, 
and become acquainted with their frequent- 
ers, must have had indubitable evidence 
of remarkable healings. The waters taken 
externally seem more effective usually than 
when taken internally, though in numerous 
diseases they are employed in both ways. I 








with premeditation. 
They approach it by 
degrees; are seduced 
by cireumstances ; 
are possessed by it 
before they are well 
aware. Nearly all 
the victims of rou- 
lette and rouge-et- 
noir, who are drawn 
after year to 
the German spas as 
an irresistible 
spell, began with 
playing for amuse- 
ment or distraction. 
The prompting of an 
idle hour grew inte 
an pas- 
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have known 80 Many 
troubled 
with cutaneous erup- 
tions, gout, rheuma- 
tism, paralysis, jaun- 
dice, and lead - poi- 
soning to be materi- 
ally benefited, and { 
often entirely re- | 
stored, that the | 
skepticism which I 
felt 
altogether removed. 
Some of those trying 
the baths have had 
no faith in them 
whatever, because so 
many previous reme- 
dies, declared to be 
infallible, had done 
no good; but a few 
weeks’ test com- 
pelled belief in their 
efficacy. 

Those in good 
health and bent on 
enjoyment are 
dom brought into contact with the invalids, 
who rise early to visit the Trinkhalle or 
the baths, who avoid the large hotels, keep 
away from the gaming-tables, and take little 
part in fashionable pastimes. 

When I first went to Baden and Hom- 
burg my habit of lying in bed and break- 
fasting late made me think every body as 
idle and healthy as myself. Happening, 
however, to vary my indolence by a spas- 
modic fancy for seeing the sun rise, I found 
myself during a morning promenade in the 
midst of a vast hospital. Prematurely old 
men and women, pallid and emaciated girls, 
prosperous merchants broken down by over- 
work, crippled millionaires, asthmatic au- 
thors, paralyzed statesmen, superannuated 
gallants, and faded beauties crept, or hob- 
bled, or limped, or were wheeled along in 
dreary procession or dismal groups, to their 
regular imbibing and ablutions. They 
formed a part of the summer sojourners not 
reflected in the mirror of my mind. They 
were almost literally the skeletons at the 
feast—the shriving monks hidden by the 
rich hangings from the poisoned revelers; 
and I was not sorry they held themselves 
aloof from the throng superior to diagnosis 
and detiant of pathology. 

The whole globe can not boast of an in- 
land watering-place half so charming as Ba- 
den. It has so many attractions that one 
never marvels at its popularity. You may 
have there society or solitude, delightful 
walks or picturesque drives, quiet reverie or 
wild excitement, tranquil days or tempest- 
uous nights, healthful recreation or danger- 
ous excesses. Its situation is almost un- 
equaled; it is nature resolved into poetic 


persons 


once has been 


sel- 
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THE OLD CASTLE. 


forms: the atmosphere is inspiring, and ev- 
ery square foot of the varied neighborhood 
is paved with beauty. 

Baden lies at the entrance of the Black 
Forest (Schwarzwald), in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Oel-bach, surrounded by green 
and graceful hills. It resembles Heidelberg 
and Freiburg, but is lovelier than either. 
Even in August the days are not oppressive, 
but of that happy mixture of warmth and 
coolness which makes temperature perfect. 
The virtues of the waters are said to have 
been known to the Roitans, who called the 
place Aurelia aquensis. For six centuries 
Baden was the seat of the Margraves of Ba- 
den, of whom Hermann III., who perished in 
the Crusades, was the first to reside in the 
Old Castle on a height overlooking the town. 

The castle, supposed to be nearly eight 


/centuries old, was destroyed by the French 
in 1689, and has since been a noble ruin. 


What was formerly the chapel of St. Ulrich 
is now a restaurant, where substantial lunch- 
eons and good beer may be had. A fine pan- 
orama unfolds itself from the top of the an- 
cient tower. The broad expanse of the val- 
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ley of the Rhine, from a point beyond Stras- | 
burg (the city itself is not visible) to the 
ancient town of Worms, is seen in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground the delightful 
valley of Baden, rich with verdant pastures, 
sprinkled with handsome villas, and bor- 
dered by sombre forests of fir. Near the 
castle lie broken masses of porphyry in such 
fantastic shape that they might well be mis- 
taken for ruined towers, crumbling battle- 
ments, and petrified billows. The New Cas- 
tle, crowning an eminence rising far above 











the valley, was founded some four centu- 
ries since; was enlarged in 1519; was dis- 
mantled a hundred and fifty years later, and 
afterward partially restored. The Grand | 
Duke occupies it as his summer residence, | 
and gives it its chief importance, since it 
has few points of interest, with the excep- 
tion of the subterranean vaults, formerly 
Roman baths, according to some authorities, 
and, according to others, the dungeons of 
the Secret Tribunal (Vehmgericht), of which 
mysterious and barbarous order Walter Scott 
gives a vivid description in “ Anne of Geier- 
stein.” The vaults are dreary and gloomy 
enough to have been dungeons; and I have 
often imagined, when groping through them, 
that they might have echoed for generations 
with the shrieks and groans of the tortured 
and dying victims of the infernal brother- 
hood. 

All about Baden are pleasant walks and | 
drives, leading to points commanding ad- 
mirable eye-ranges of old Roman remains, 
quaint villages, and picturesque ruins. 

The town has not more than eight thou- | 
sand inhabitants, but the annual influx of 
strangers reaches fifty and sometimes sixty 
thousand, converting almost every dwelling 
into a boarding-house, and crowding all the 
hotels to excess. The visitors are called the 
bathing population to distinguish them from | 
the regular residents, and in most cases the | 
phrase of distinction is literally correct, for | 


EXPERLENOE OF A NOVIOE. 


the Badenese, as a people, consider water 
mainly as a means of navigation. The river 
Oel-bach, or Oos—its dimensions are not 
above those of a creek—divides the natives 
from the foreigners, the latter confining 
themselves for the most part to the ground 
extending along the left bank of the stream. 

The Pump-room (Trinkhalle), where the 
thirsty and the ailing go at stated hours to 
drink the waters, is a large and handsome 
building, in which young women—not par- 
ticularly prepossessing, I am bound to say 

act as the Hebes of the springs. Nature 
serves most of the medicinal liquids hot, and 
as you have to wait some time before they 
are cool enough to swallow, both patience 
and a peculiar palate are required for their 
proper appreciation. Having tasted of all 
the springs known in that region, and hav- 
ing scalded my throat on numerous occasions 
with those of a boiling sort—I was deter- 
mined to give them an impartial trial—I 
found it impossible to relish them. They 


| made me feel very uncomfortable, as if my in- 


terior organization, having revolted against 

the aqueous invasion, was determined to ex- 
pel the foreign foe, 
which it would have 
done, had not my 
will firmly resisted 
and suppressed the 
revolt. That was 
not strange, how- 
ever. As the wa- 
ters make sick per- 
sons well, it is to be 
expected that they 
should, by a natu- 
ral process of inver- 
sion, make well per- 
sons sick. 

Behind the Pfarr- 
kirche are the 
sources of the thir- 
teen hot springs, is- 
suing from the rocks 
of the Palace ter- 











race, and conduct- 
ed through pipes 
to the bathing es- 
tablishments in 
town. They yield 
nearly a hundred 
gallons per min- 
ute, and their tem- 
perature ranges 
from 115° to 153° 
Fahrenheit. The 
Ursprung — the 
principal spring (Reaaeres . 
—is inclosed with 


4 


ancient Roman 
masonry, and the 
tasteful building 


above it isdevoted 
to Russian baths. 

The central at- 
traction of Ba- 
den is, of course, 
the Conversations- 
haus; so called, I 
presume, because no one is expected to speak | 
there except in a whisper. Why a gambling 
hall should be styled a conversation-house is 
beyond conjecture. The name must be the | 
result of some Teutonic vagary in which | 
irony was uppermost. The Conversations- | 
haus contains a number of drawing, dining, | 
reading, concert, and gaming rooms, all | 
elaborately gilded and frescoed and luxu- | 
riously furnished—immense mirrors on the 
walls reflecting every form and face. The 
gambling saloons, opening into each other, | 
usually have six roulette and rouge-et-noir 
(trente-et-quarante) tables, at which all 
the gambling is done. They are open 


from an early hour of the morning to 
midnight, but the playing does not begin 
until eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and | 
does not end until eleven in the evening. 
The place is as public as Broadway or City 
Every body goes in and goes 


Hall Park. 
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out, bets or bets not, just as he pleases. 
There is no one to question or interrupt, to 
invite or discourage, any respectably dressed 
or decently behaving stranger, who, from 
curiosity, inclination, or any other motive, 
may see fit to enter. If he carry a cane or 
umbrella, or wish to leave his hat—hats are 
not worn at the shrine of the fickle goddess 
—he will find in asortof vestibule very polite 
lackeys, in livery much resembling a court 
costume, who will benignantly inform him 
that it is contrary to the rules of the Diree- 
tion to take either of those articles, or go 
covered, into the charmed presence or the 
challengers of fortune. These bedizened 
servants are stationed in all the saloons, 
ready and anxious to do any one’s bidding, 
with the expectation, of course, of receiving 
certain douceurs for their trouble. They are 
the most obedient and obsequious of under- 
lings ; they will do any thing the mysterious 
Direction allows— 
and it is far from 
narrow on most sub- 
jeets—in the prompt- 
estand most satisfae- 
tory manner. The 
Direction pays a 
license of about 
$75,000 a year, and 
defrays, moreover, 
all the expenses of 
the establishment, 
amounting to as 
much more—which 
shows that the busi- 
ness is at least prof- 
itable. 

The gambling li- 
cense which has long 
been granted to Ba- 
den and the other 
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DIAGRAM OF ROULETTE, 


German spas expires this year by limita- 
tion; and as the Emperor William has posi- 
tively refused to renew it, the saloons will 
all be Those Americans who in 
their transatlantic wanderings have not 
done the spas, must either visit them this 
season or have their longing curiosity re- 
specting them forever unsatisfied. 

The season extends from May to October, 
and is at its height from the middle of July 
to the first of September; the great throng 
beginning to arrive about the first of the 
month of July and to depart toward the 
end of August. 
weak and infirm to care for gayety or think 
of pleasure, remain throughout the winter. 

The games of roulette and trente-et-qua- 
rante, especially the latter, are compa: utively 
so little known in this country that a de- 
scription of them may not be uninteresting. 

Roulette is played upon a long table 
covered with green cloth, about which are 
grouped the bettors. In the centre of the 
table is a movable cylinder, whose circum- 
ference has thirty-seven divisions separated 
from each other by wires, and numbered 
from 0 to 36. The cylinder is set revolving 
by the hand at the same time that a small 
ivory ball is thrown in the opposite direc- 
tion upon the fixed part of the machine, 
and, after several circuits, falls into one of 
the numbered compartments, which are al- 
ternately black and red. At each end of the 
table the thirty-seven numbers which the 
cylinder contains are stamped on the cloth 
in three columns, with the words manque, 
pair, and rouge on one side of the columns, 
and passe, impair, and noir on the other side ; 
while in the line below the columns and the 
divisions I have mentioned (manque, pair, 
etc.), are nine spaces marked below the col- 
umus first C, second C, third C, and to the 
right and left three spaces marked first D, 
second D, third D. 

The smallest stake is a florin. If the 
player bet on any odd number, and the ball 
dzup into that number, he receives thirty- 
six times the amount of his stake; but as 
thore are always thirty-five chances against 
hima, he mught lose a large sum before win- 


closed. 


Some invalids, who are too | 


ning at all. To simplify the matter, and 
encourage the bettor, he is at liberty to di- 
vide his stakes among several numbers; 
lay his wager upon any of the columns con- 
taining twelve numbers each, or upon the 
first, second, or third series of twelve num- 
bers (he is paid double if he win); play upon 
rouge or noir, pair or impair (these designate 
the odd or even numbers), or upon manqui 
and passe; the former including the num- 
bers from one to eighteen, and the latter the 
numbers from nineteen to thirty-six. 

First D, second D, third D, printed on the 
cloth, signify first, second, and third dozen 
on the rouge (red) or noir (black) side; and 
first C, second C, third C represent the col- 
umns of figures under which they are placed. 
The game, which appears quite complicated 
at first, is really simple, as will be seen by a 
little attention to the explanations, and af- 
fords great variety in betting. Roulette, 
however, is considered rather vulgar than 
otherwise compared with trente-et-quarante, 

| which is the favorite with enterprising 
gamesters, and, indeed, with all who wish to 
lose or win largely. 

Trente-et-quarante is played, like roulette, 
at a long green-covered table surrounded by 
groups anxiously watching the cards as they 
are laid upon the cloth. The dealer (tailleur), 
or banker, is seated at the centre of the ta- 
ble, while opposite him and at each end are 
the croupiers, whose duty it is to see that 
no mistakes are made, to aid the bettors in 
placing their stakes, and to draw in or push 
out with their long wooden rakes the mon- 
ey lost or won. 

On one side of the table is a piece of dia- 
mond-shaped red cloth, and on the opposite 
side a piece of black cloth. The bettors who 
believe red will win put their money on the 
| red side, and those having faith in the black 

lay their wagers on that color. Hardly any 
| one ever speaks above his breath, except the 
banker, who, after each deal, croaks out 
monotonously, like a French raven, “ Faites 
votre jeu, messieurs; faites votre jeu ;” and 
when he sees all the stakes laid down, adds, 
“Le jeu est fait,” closing, as he begins to 
turn off the cards, with, “ Rien ne va plus.” 
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DIAGEAM OF ROUGE-ET-NOIR, 


After this declaration any and all bets offered 
are rejected, the stakes being pushed back 
by the croupiers. 

The game is played with six packs of 
cards, the court-cards counting ten each, 
and all the others whatever number of spots 
they may bear. Being well shuffled, the 
dealer, holding them in his hand face down- 
ward, lays them face npward on the cloth in 
two rows or series. The first row (the deal- 
er must continue turning and counting in a 
loud tone until he reaches at least thirty- 
one, but can not go beyond forty) counts for 
the black, and is necessarily between the 
two numbers named, and the second row is 
for the red; the one nearest to thirty-one 
being the winning series. For instance, the 


first row, composed of the queen of clubs, the 
eight of hearts, the trey of diamonds, the 
six of spades, and five of clubs, making 
thirty-two, renders the black series complete. 
The dealer then goes on turning the cards 


for the red. Suppose these to be the ace of 


clubs, the nine of hearts, the knave of dia- | 


monds, the four of spades, the trey of clubs, 
and the king of spades, making thirty-seven. 
In this case black wins, because the number 
thirty-two is nearer thirty-one than the red 
series, counting thirty-seven. The dealer 
says, “Noir gagne,” or “ Rouge perd;” then 


all the bets made upon the first or black | 


series are paid, and those made on the sec- 
ond or red series are raked in by the crou- 
piers. 
color, and are decided by the color of the 
last card in the winning series. If the first 
or black series wins, and the last card turn- 
ed in the series be clubs or spades, “ color” 


. ‘“f . } 
wins; but if hearts or diamonds be turned, | 


“color” loses, the success of “ color’ demand- 
ing that the last card in the winning series 
shall be of the color of the series itself. 

The bank, of course, always has an ad- 
vantage quite sufficient in the long-run to 
enable it to prevail over all the players. The 


advantage at trente-et-quarante is called the | 


refait (drawn game), which happens when 
each of the series counts the same number 
between thirty-two and forty, as thirty-four 


Wagers are also laid upon or against | 


or thirty-nine for both the black and red. 
Under such circumstances neither the bank 
nor the bettors win or lose. The players 
are privileged to let their stakes lie or to 
change them if they like. Should each of 
the series count thirty-one, which occurs, it 
is estimated, once in about thirty-eight or 
forty times, bets on both sides are placed 
“en prison”—that is, they must remain as 
they are, and depend upon the next deai. 
This seems entirely equitable, and yet it is 
really equivalent to giving the bank half of 
all the stakes. The Homburg bank, which 
is the most liberal of all, puts the stakes in 
prison only when the last card of the second 
series is black. At roulette also it# advan- 
tage arises from a single zero in the wheel, 
while the Baden bank makes its percentage 
from a double zero. The refait at trente-et- 
quarante is estimated to make the percent- 
age in favor of the bank about two and two- 
thirds, which at Homburg is diminished to 
one and one-third. 

The advantage at trente-et-quarante is 
less than at roulette, while the minimum 
stake is two florins (a florin is equal to 
about forty cents in our money), and the 
maximum five thousand six hundred florins 
(some $2300). The capital of the bank at 
trente-et-quarante is one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs ($30,000), and at roulette 
only one-fifth of that sum; the extent of 
the stake, on simple chances, being limited 
to four thousand francs. When the bank is 
broken, which, in spite of stories to the con- 


| trary, very seldom happens, the game is usu- 


ally suspended for a while, and then resumed 
with the same amount of ¢apital. There has 
never been a season, I believe, in which the 
Direction has not won much more than it has 
lost. The winnings at Baden, of course, vary 


| materially ; but they average, I have under- 
| stood, from two millions to two millions and 


a half of francs per annum. 

Casual and amateur bettors at the spas 
play at random, without theory or calcula- 
tion of any kind; but the habitual and pro- 


fessional gamesters always have systems, by 


which they confidently expect, some time or 








other, to break the bank. 
of men, and women too, indeed, who have 
been going to Baden or Wiesbaden for ten, 
twelve, and fifteen years with that avowed 
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I have been told | 


purpose, and yet the sole financial injury | 


they have wrought has been to themselves. 
Their ill luck, as they term it, does not, 
however, mar their faith in systems. These 
they hold to be unquestionably correet— 
the fault is either in their understanding or 
in the malignant stars. 

The principal fallacy in respect to systems 
is that chance is subject to law, extremely 
subtile, but discoverable if diligently and 
earnestly investigated. The mind of a thor- 
ough gamester can never be disabused of this 
notion. He cleaves to it after years of expe- 
rience to the contrary as he did at the out- 
set. Come what may, he will hold that the 
blind goddess has vision enough to read the 
pages of the volume of logic which he is per- 
suaded she carries concealed in the folds of 
her robe. 

One of the simplest and most plausible 
systems or theories is to begin with a small 
stake, and keep doubling it until it wins. 
There are three bars to the success of this 
plan: first, the vast amount of money re- 
quired to carry it out; secondly, the limita- 
tion as to ninimum and maximum of the 
stake; and thirdly, the percentage of the 
bank (no amount of prudence, audacity, or 
calculation can overcome this), by which, 
when the little ball at roulette drops into 
zero, or the refait is made at trente-et-qua- 
rante, all the bettors, on whatever side, lose 
their wagers. 

Few persons, without actual computation, 
have any idea to what an enormous sum the 
doubling process will soon swell. Let any 
oné, for example, begin at roulette with the 
smallest stake allowed, one florin, and let 
him lose, as not infrequently happens, twen- 
ty times in succession: his last bet must be 
524,288 florins—about $210,000—an amount 
very few men have at hand to devote to the 
purpose of play. At trente-et-quarante the 
sum needed, beginning with the lowest stake, 
two florins, for the twentieth doubling bet 
would be 1,048,576 florins —say $420,000. 
Besides, long before the player arrived at his 
twentieth stake he would have exceeded the 
limit of the bank, and be forced to return to 
his original bet, losing four or five thousand 
florins in the desperate attempt to win one— 
a species of political economy not likely to 
be taught or followed outside of a mad- 
house. Another theory of the frequenters 
of the gaming-tables is that chances are 
governed by the doctrine of probabilities— 
in other words, that a number or color which 
has lost for a long time must soon begin to 
win. If this could be tested for a century or 
two it might be proved correct. But, con- 
fined to a limited period, it turns out very 
fallacious. I have known men who betted 
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persistently on black in the evening, because 
red had had such an extraordinary run of 
luek during the day; and yet when the 
bank closed they had no more florins than 
the players who had stubbornly adhered to 
the red. 

The number of systems can hardly be reck- 
oned. They are even carried so far that 
books have been written to show their posi- 
tive accuracy, declaring that, with a certain 
capital, and by following certain rules, you 
can be sure of winning each and every day 
at least one-fourth of your capital. Men, 
too, are to be found at all the spas who pre- 
tend to be able to teach you how to obtain 
and to keep the advantage of the bank, with 
splendid probabilities of breaking it every 
few days. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that such fellows are always charlatans and 
tricksters, but still they have no difficulty in 
imposing upon the ignorant, the avaricious, 
and the inexperienced. 

Gambling begets and fosters superstition 
and unreason. Persons who bet habitually 
are very apt to acquire crotchets in regard to 
chance, and one of them is that they are al- 
ways on the point of making some great dis- 
covery, Which is never made. I know not 
how many players in Germany have inform- 
ed me, in the gravest and most confidential 
manner, that they had finally found an ab- 
solute method of gaining a fortune. In mo- 
ments of glowing generosity and gushing 
candor they have sought to impart to me 
this valuable information; but all their ef- 
forts at instructicn were of no avail: they 
only mystified roulette and rendered trente- 
et-quarante altogether incomprehensible. 

But for the prevailing faith in systems I 
doubt if the tables would have half as many 
patrons as they do. When an unfortunate 
mortal once conceives that he has achieved a 
system, the bank can depend upon securing 
all his superfluous florins. 

A stranger to the spas wonders why most 
of the players pore so intently over the little 
printed cards they hold in their hands, stick- 
ing metallic pins here and there as the last 
result of the game is announced. They are 
keeping the run of the game, marking the 
numbers and cards which have won, and 
drawing deductions therefrom for future 
bets. In this way they are slowly but 
steadily evolving systems which will prove 
their bane. 

The Baden saloons during the height of 
the season are attractive to the eye and in- 
teresting tothe mind. They present a strik- 
ing phase of cosmopolitan society. Both 
the roulette and trente-et-quarante tables, 
particularly the latter, are crowded through- 
out the twelve hours of play. Seated about 
them are well-dressed men and women, 
young and old, plain and handsome, distin- 
guished and commonplace; while many oth- 
ers are standing behind, and leaning over to 
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them away or rake them in; while the deal- 
er’s “Faites votre jeu, messieurs,” “Le jeu 
est fait,” “ Rien ne va plus,” are periodically 
heard like a sad refrain. 

The majority of the players are not young 


| and fast-looking, as might be imagined. On 


| the contrary, gray hairs, staidness of man- 


| old people. 


ner, sobriety of appearance, generally pre- 
dominate. The most constant devotees are 
I have frequently seen, seated 


| side by side, aged men and their wives, who 
| would searcely leave the table to take din- 


| to florins. 


ner. Their bets were small, confined mainly 


They seemed to play more fo1 


| pleasure than for profit, and in not 2 few 


| cases I have known this to be true. 


| wealthy ; 


They 
circumstances, often 
accustomed to visit the 


comfortable 
were 


were in 


| springs every year, and had formed a habit 


| of attending the tables 


a habit grown so 


| strong that they could not and probably did 


| not wish to break it. 


Many of the most 
confirmed players, if I had encountered them 


| elsewhere, I should have mistaken—I am 


not at all sure they were not such at home 
—for presidents or secretaries of benevolent 


| institutions or charitable societies, deacons 
or spiritual pillars of orthodox churches, 


A LAOKEY REOEIVING A STRANGER, 


make their bets or collect their gains, and all 
seriously intent upon the game. The bank- 


er or dealer and the croupiers are usually 
seated higher than the galerie—so the play- 


ers are called—that they may overlook the 
table, and have a clear view of whatever is | 
One can hardly bet without tak- 
ing considerable trouble, owing to the throng 
of wistful players. It is not convenient to 
stand on tip-toe and stretch out your arm 
between the shoulders or above the heads 
of others, with the stereotyped “ Pardon, 
madame,” “ Pardon, monsieur,” on your lips, 
in order to deposit your stake on the tempt- 
ing and treacherous green cloth. 

So far from being asked, even in the most 
indirect manner, to take part in the game, 
the impression of the extremest indifference | 
to your course of action is conveyed to your 
mind on every hand. You are welcome to 
play or not play, precisely as you please. 
Whether you bet or look on appears exactly 
the same. 
aware of your presence, unless you should 
lay extraordinary wagers, and by great gains 
or losses attract attention to yourself. 

The most perfect air of good-breeding— 
usually meaning the suppression of all emo- 
tion, and the loftiest unconcern respecting 
every thing the universe contains—charac- 
terizes the place and persons, even down to 
the elaborately attired lackeys. The silence 
is broken only by the rattle of coin, as the 
banker adroitly tosses the florins or napo- 
leons across the table, or the croupiers push | 


roings 
going on. 


No one notices you, no one seems | 


leaders of reformatory movements, or chief 
agents in missionary enterprises. 

In Europe age often seeks a pastime in 
some sort of gaming, which is not considered 
there such an offense against propriety as in 
this land of puritanic notions and straight- 
laced habits. Young persons are by no 
means lacking in the saloons, though few 
are so youthful as many who might be dis- 
covered in the gambling-houses of American 
cities. Nearly all the boyish-appearing bet- 
tors at roulette and rouge-et-noir are from 
this side of the water, and when they are 
well supplied with money they scatter it 
with a recklessness which creates astonish- 
ment in the Old World. They despise eal- 
culation and systems, and sometimes stum- 
ble upon such good luck that, if they were 
the least prudent, they would take advan- 


VENERABLE GAMESTERS. 
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tage of it. But prudence is not one of the 
virtues they hold in esteem. If they should 
break the bank on four days of the week, 
they would lose all they had won, and much 
more, on the remaining three. To waste 
money foolishly and ridiculously is, I am 
sorry to say, the sole badge of distinction 
which many of our countrymen are willing 


to recognize. . 


To see women gambling openly and in 
publie is likely to shock at first the repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Saxon race—Ameri- | 
cans more than English, whose wives and 
daughters are in the habit of playing cards | 
for money, at least in the privacy of their | 
own homes. The feeling of uneasiness and | 
repulsion soon wears off, however, and fem- 
inine gamesters come to be regarded as light | 
in the picture skilifully managed to heighten 
its effect. The general truth that women 
are the keepers of the gates of society is ig- 
nored in the Conversationshaus, the Cur- 
saal, and the Curhaus. There, though they 
do not speak to one another, they meet on 
common ground, The gowns of the duchess 
and the demi-mondeist unite their rich folds; 
the great banker’s wife almost rests her chin 
upon the white and gleaming shoulder of | 
the English adventuress; the Berlin outcast 
takes the rouleau of coin from the jeweled 
fingers of the Russian princess and passes it 
to the croupier; the Italian cantatrice, who 
gained such a triumph at San Carlo last 
winter, smi'es in the face of the gray-haired 
Jewess, whose son is a power on the Rotter- 
dam Exchange; the charming actress of the 
Folies Dramatiques half reclines upon the 
lovely American girl who bends eagerly for- | 
ward to see the result of the last coup. La | 
belle Américaine, as so many of our fair coun- 
try-women are called on the Continent, has 
just escaped from strict parental supervis- 
ion, and on this, her first visit to Europe, is 
delighted with every thing. The Parisian 
actress, the Milan Duomo, the Sistine Chap- 
el, the “ Transfiguration,” Mechlin lace, Niirn- 
berg dolls, and the Maison Dorée breakfasts, 
are all “splendid” alike. 

That blonde, dowdy, and fleshy dowager | 
countess from Saxe -Meimingen - Hildburg- 
hausen (it is strange so much of the name 
could have been left after she came away) is 
in marked contrast to the youthful, black- 
eyed, dark-complexioned sefiorita standing 
near, who has made the soft nights of Se- 
villa musical with the tinkling guitars and 
susceptible singers she has drawn beneath 
her window. 

The women of rank, always largely repre- | 
sented at the spas, seem to have a temper- 
amental fondness for play, especially after 
they have passed the period when coquetry 
is charming and purely feminine triumphs 
are easy. Most of them are said to have 
been beautiful in their youth. Never hav- 
ing seen them then, I am unable to judge; 





COUNTESS KISSELEF, 


but if they were, age has certainly withered 
them, and staled what may have been their 
infinite variety. Titles and blue blood are 
far from being, as it would seem they ought 
to be, the parents of comeliness, which is so 
frequently a foundling as to make us despair 
of the power of transmission through recog- 
nized forms. I think I have seen more ugli- 
ness, ungracefulness, and inelegance among 


| queens, duchesses, countesses, marchionesses, 


and baronesses than among any women of 
the cultivated and fortunate class. 

Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and Ems 
have each their feminine noblesse from the 
leading nations of Europe. They compose, 
indeed, some of the best known habituées; 
can be met, while they are alive, in the 
Lichtenthal avenue, the Wilhelmstrasse, or 


jon the Mahlberg-Kopf with as much cer- 


tainty as the tailleur with his imperturbable 
face, frigidly polite manners, and perpetual 
“Faites votre jeu, messieurs.” 

One gf the most noted players of rank is 
the famous Countess Kisselef, whom all fre- 
quenters of Homburg must remember as a 
very large gray-haired woman hobbling 
about with a crutch, and often carried by 
her servants in an invalid-chair to the gam- 
ing-table, which she seldom quits. She 
must be seventy-five now, and has been re- 
ported dead again and again. Her portly 
and crippled figure was conspicuous in the 
Cursaal last season, and will be again this, I 
am sure. She could hardly forego the pleas- 
ure of occupying her accustomed seat during 
the last gambling year, when she has for 
nearly a quarter of a century breathed the 
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genial summer air of the Taunus Mountains. 
She is, or rather was, the wife of the former 
Russian minister to Rome, and all kinds of 
stories are told about her. She is said to 
have separated from her husband because he 
insisted that she should give him up or give 
up gaming, and she adhered to the latter as 
the more attractive of the two. The gossips 
declare that up to her fortieth year she was 
a beautiful basilisk of fascination, and her 
figure (who ever saw a very fat old woman 
that had not once been a model of lissome 
grace?) so slight and symmetrical that St. 
Petersburg and Moscow followed it with 
adoring eyes. (If this be so, it is only an- 
other corroboration of my esthetic theory 
concerning the tendency of rank to awk- 
wardness and avoirdupeois.) The hour ef 
beginning the game is almost invariably an- 
ticipated by the countess. She is at the ta- 
ble before the croupiers, and day and night, 
week-days and Sundays, find her glued to her 
familiar chair. Roulette is her life, and her 
last words, as the ball of death goes swing- 
ing round the circle of her being, will be, 
no doubt, “Le jeu est fait; rien ne va plus.” 

Her losses at Homburg are stated to have 
been enormous—not less during the last 
twelve or thirteen years than eight or ten 
millions of florins. She has done much to 
improve the little town, has built many of 
its best houses, and opened a street, which is 
named in her honor. But all her property 
has been mortgaged, and it is questionable 
if she now has left, out of a colossal fortune, 
more than a modest independence. She no 
longer bets with her former audacity, stak- 
ing rouleaux of napoleons upon a simple 
chance, but limits her mise to a few florins, 
in consequence of her comparatively strait- 
ened circumstances. To her more than to 
any other one person the Direction is indebt- 
ed for the large dividends, averaging about 
twenty per centum per annum, which it pays 
to its stockholders, after deducting its very 
liberal expenses. All the tables at the 
springs are owned in this manner, though, 
as may be presumed, the companies are su- 
premely close corporations, and the shares 
are no more purchasable than the correct 
biography of Prester John. As dividend- 
paying stocks they probably have no rivals 
in all Europe. 

A lionne at Baden is the Princess Suvar- 
row, @ Russian lady of distinction, who de- 
votes herself almost as zealously to rouge-et- 
noir in the Conversationshaus as the Count- 
ess Kisselef does to roulette in the Cursaal. 
She must have been exceedingly pretty; in- 
deed, she is very good-looking now, although 
fully five-and-forty, if it be allowable to con- 
jecture a woman’s age, and she still has a 
fine presence and engaging manners. Always 
dressed richly— yellow silk, trimmed with 
black lace, is her favorite costume, setting 
off her brunette beauty to advantage—and 
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having a really grand air, she draws the fire 
of many glances. According to general re- 
port, she has played as sad havoe with the 
funds of the Baden bank as she has with the 
hearts of men all the way from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, from Constantinople to Antwerp. 
She is said to have won as much as her no- 
torious country-woman has lost, and she 
bears the credit of having again and again 
exhausted the treasury of the tailleur. Her 
reputation as a lucky player is diffused 
throughout the grand duchy, and she is 
often implored to make bets for others, as 
persons believed fortunate are apt to be. 
Full of bonhomie, she generally yields to 
persuasion, albeit she avers she has little lei- 
sure to look after other stakes than her own. 
She is deemed the best authority on systems 
in the entire valley of Oel-bach, and appears 
to have studied them to some purpose. I 
have been informed that she has thousands 
of the little pricked cards (having noted the 
course of the game for many years) carefully 
arranged in her archives according to date, 
and that she gives the late hours of the night 
to their diligent investigation. She must be 
a feminine Anastasius, if all the on dits con- 
cerning her are to be trusted. She has been 
every thing and done every thing; speaks all 
languages; has traveled all over the world— 
is, in a word, a paragon of imprudence and 
enchantment, of folly and generosity, of wick- 
edness and charity, of tenderness and temp- 
tation. She is a Greek, a Russian, an Ital- 
ian, a Spaniard, and a Frenchwoman; the 
much-fathered daughter of a Grand Vizier, 
of the Pope of Rome, of the Emperor Will- 
iam, of a Russian admiral, of a Spanish gran- 
dee, and of a French general. Every body 
at Baden knows something about her no- 
body else knows; and what each knows is 
altogether different from the general knowl- 
edge of this singular woman, who seems 
pleased with the mystery surrounding her, 
and nowise averse to deepening it by a con- 
tinuation of eccentric courses and inexplica- 
ble vagaries. 

The outward proprieties are carefully ob- 
served at Baden. One very seldom sees 
wrangling or disturbance of any sort in the 
saloons, and nobody is allowed to make him- 
self disagreeable to the galerie. There is 
not the smallest objection to a man’s rush- 
ing on his own financial ruin; but after he 
has done so he must not be melodramatic 
and boisterous in company, or discompose the 
serene equanimity of others. If so inclined, 
he can go to his own lodgings or to the bath 
and tranquilly blow out his brains. Or, if 
of a romantic turn, he can ride into the Black 
Forest, read a few chapters of “‘ Werther,” and 
hang himself to the nearest tree. No one 
will interfere with his suicidal ambition, 
provided he has paid his debts, and left 
enough in his purse to cover his funeral ex- 
penses. Baden is the reflex of the best, be- 











cause the most arti- 
ficial, society. It 
values the external 
alone, and to him 
who prates of mis- 
fortune, sympathy, 
and heart it turns its 
well-dressed back, 
shrugs its graceful 
shoulders, and says 
—nothing. The Di- 
rection itself is a 
very Tartuffe. In 
order to seem sancti- 
fied it employs a bil- 
ious peddler, who 
looks as if he were 
entirely convinced of 
the doctrine of total 
depravity, to sell Bi- 
bles in all languages 
in front of the Conversationshaus, and gra- 
ciously informs the patrons of the tables, in 
printed cards conspicuous upon the walls of 
the saloons, that the games on Sunday will 
not be begun until after the close of divine 
service. Thisis considerate indeed; for rou- 
lette and rouge-et-noir are so much more in- 
viting than religious exercises to the fre- 
quenters of Baden that the slightest echo of 
the parrot-like phrase, “Faites votre jeu, 
messieurs,” would empty the churches like a 
pestilence. 

The promenades of Baden during the aft- 
ernoon and evening, when an excellent band 
plays before the gambling-hall, are thronged 
with nearly all the nationalities that lay 
claim to civilization. Then the latest and 
most expensive costumes are displayed ; the 
women look their fairest, and the men strug- 
gle to express that grand insouciance which 
indicates the final fathoming of all social 
profundities. In the shady alley running 
south from the Hétel d’Angleterre and on 
the terrace in front of the Conversationshaus 
one may encounter acquaintances from every 
quarter of the globe. I have met there 
friends of boyhood, college chums, army 
messmates, traveling companions, and per- 
sons casually known on land and sea, at 
home and abroad. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, London, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Odessa, Athens, Venice, Naples 
are brought to mind by the passing faces, and 
the little history of former meetings revived. 

The pleasantest part of Baden is these 
leisurely strolls with the bright sunshine 
overhead, the strains of Bellini or Verdi in 
your ears, and a gay panorama of fair wom- 
en and well-satisfied men before your eyes. 
You can have what society you choose from 
the thousands of summer swallows who fly 
from Baden before the cool September even- 
ings, and you must be hard to satisfy if out 
of such endless variety you do not find your 
material and mental need. 
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THE OCURSAAL, WIESBADEN. 


Homburg-vor-der-Hohe, the capital of the 
Landgraviate of Hesse Homburg, only nine 
miles from Frankfort, owes its fame and fash- 
ion to its baths and its bank. The town, 
less than five thousand inhabitants, is with- 
out interest, and its situation has not much 
to boast of. Its hotels, with the exception 
of the Quatre Saisons, are poorly conducted 
and poorly equipped; and yet the place 
steadily grows in popularity, and has re- 
cently become one of the genteelest of the 
spas. Many of its villas are handsome, and 
the excursions in the neighborhood pleasant ; 
while the mountain air, full of piny odors, 
fresh from the Taunus, recommends it to the 
healthy, as its saline and muriatic waters do 
to the-afflicted. The Cursaal, with its Flor- 
entine’ facade, its spacious and delightful 
gardens, is the finest gambling-hall in Ger- 
many. The theatre, where Adelina Patti 
sings every season in Italian opera, as she 
does likewise at Baden and Wiesbaden, is 
cozy, comfortable, and elegant; and so, on 
the whole, he who has pleasant friends there, 
and is capable of enjoying a one-sided con- 
test with the tailleur, will have small reason 
to complain. If I owned Homburg I should 
lay it out anew, erect some excellent hotels, 
give more variety to the vicinity, and bring 
the mountains nearer. These improvements 
might not increase the patronage, however ; 
for the waters, the women, and the tables 
are the real triad of attraction. 

The Cursaal is certainly dazzling, with its 
rich frescoes, heavy gilding, immense mir- 
rors, and splendid furniture, and when light- 
ed in the evening, and thronged with mem- 
bers of le grand monde, it looks like the 
gambling saloons you read of in this country, 
and never see. The annual number of visit- 
ors used to be six or eight thousand, but 
within the past eight or ten years it has in- 
creased three or four fold. The gambling is 
kept up through the entire twelve months, 
aud it is estimated that the bank wins in 
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that time more than a million of florins. It 
can well afford, therefore, to pay to the gov- 
ernment an annual tax of eighty thousand 
florins, to light the town and keep it in good 
condition, to support the hospital, and meet 
the expenses, always heavy, of the Cursaal 
and its extensive grounds. The capital of 
the company is nominally four millions of 
florins—I doubt if it is really four hundred 
thousand-—and its shares are two hundred 
and fifty florins ($106) each. These are said 
to have paid for themselves ten times over; 
and some of their holders live luxuriously, 
I have been told, without any other in- 
come. 

A gayer throng than the month of July or 
August gathers at Homburg I have not wit- 
nessed, and in it is usually a larger propor- 
tion of pretty and engaging women than al- 
most any European capital can lay claim to. 
I fancy the atmosphere of the place must be 
favorable to good looks. Maidens, wives, 
and widows, who had been wan, worn, and 
moping in Vienna, Florence, or Nice, were 
rosy, fresh, and vivacious in the gardens and 
avenues of the little capital. On the terrace 
behind the gambling-house I have frequent- 
ly heard in half a dozen languages the ad- 
miring comments made by Continentalists 
on the beauty of Columbia’s daughters. I 
have noticed, when foreigners see an. unusual- 
ly lovely woman, and discover she does not 
belong to their own nationality, that they 
immediately conclude she must be an Amer- 
ican. I remember several fair New York- 
ers at Homburg, whom Frenchmen apostro- 
phized, Italians raved about, Spaniards ad- 
mired in silence, and Germans drank beer 
over. They always created a stir when they 
appeared on the promenade, and the con- 
sciousness that they were appreciated added 
to their charm. 

There is no material difference between 
roulette and trente-et-quarante as played at 
Homburg and elsewhere. The tables are 
equally thronged, and by much the same 
kind of people, though the players in gen- 
eral are younger and less prosaic. Advent- 
urers and adventuresses of the higher sort 
seem to gravitate to those springs. London, 
Paris, Naples, and Berlin send there their 
sons and daughters of fortune to woo her 
in a new form, and under favoring combi- 
nations. Usually they have assured suc- 
cesses, not so much with the bank as with 
the frailties of our common nature. For six 
weeks of the summer they defy augury, and, 
kissing their hands to the purple mountains, 
hurry joyously away with new purses and 
new prospects, determined, when fate frowns, 
to return again. 

The last time I was in the Cursaal I could 
not help noticing a high-bred and handsome 
woman who always betted largely on the 
red, and lost repeatedly, without seeming 
to feel any interest in the game. She ap- 
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peared to play for distraction, and the sad 
expression in her eyes and the drawn lines 
of her mouth indicated that she had made 
the acquaintance of sorrow. Something 
about her awoke my curiosity, if it did not 
elicit my interest; and I was trying to read 
her history by the light of my imagination 
when an acquaintance, observing the direc- 
tion of my gaze, inquired if I knew who she 
was. Answering in the negative, I was in- 
formed she was the daughter of a Hungarian 
nobleman. She had run away with a captain 
of cavalry, and been disinherited by her fa- 
ther. Her lover then deserted her, like the 
base churl he was, and, going to Smyrna, she 
married an aged and very wealthy merchant, 
who soon after died. Her father, about that 
time, became financially embarrassed, and 
she secretly sent him money, by which he 
was enabled to discharge his debts. Sub- 
sequently she wrote him, imploring his par- 
don; but he denounced her bitterly, and re- 
fused to forgive her either in this world or 
the next. She loved him devotedly, so much 
that she had in her heart no room for another 
affection, especially after the terrible blight- 
ing of her first passion. For dissipation she 
had recourse to travel, and this proving emp- 
ty, she seeks excitement and forgetfulness in 
rouge-et-noir. Still handsome, possessed of 
magnetic presence and charming manners, 
her hand has frequently been sought by men 
of great influence and high position. She 


uniformly answers that she has no more 
love to give; that it is her destiny to live 
alone and be a wanderer for the remainder 


of her life. Every once in a while she writes 
to her obdurate parent, who now resides in 
Pesth, but will not reply to her letters. She 
thinks and says she would die happy if she 
were forgiven, but that she never dares to 
hope for forgiveness. So the seasons wane 
and the years creep on, and she, stifling for 
sympathy, puts all friendship and affection 
aside because an unnatural father has locked 
his heart against her and thrown away the 
key. 

Wiesbaden, population twenty-two thou- 
sand, is the capital of the Duchy of Nassau, 
and the chief residence of the Duke. It lies 
to the west of Frankfort, as Homburg does 
to the north, being three or four miles fur- 
ther from that historic city. Pleasantly sit- 
uated on the spurs of the Taunus, nearly 
one hundred feet above the Rhine, it is sur- 
rounded by handsome villas, remarkable for 
the beauty of their gardens. Most of these 
are occupied by the wealthy bankers and 
merchants of Frankfort, the great money 
centre of the Continent. They spend large 
sums on their grounds, not a few of which 
are models of elegance and taste. 

It has always seemed very fitting that 
Homburg and Wiesbaden should be in such 
proximity to an extremely opulent city, so 
that in the event of financial stress at the 
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AT THE KOCHBRUNNEN, 


Cursaal the gambling companies might ne- | 


gotiate unlimited loans. 

The prosperity of the two spas largely 
depends on Frankfort, a favorite place of 
residence for foreigners, and the richest city 
for its size on the globe. The capital of 
the bankers there is estimated to be over 
$100,000,000, with a capacity to control, 
through their numerous connections, fully as 
much more. 

Wiesbaden is one of the oldest watering- 
places in Germany, and Pliny, in his Natural 
History (Sunt et Mattiaci in Germania fontes 
calidi trans Rhenum, quorum haustus triduo 
fervet), refers to what was the basis of the 
present town. Traces of a Roman fortress, 
garrisoned, according to the inscriptions, by 
the fourteenth and twenty-second legions, 
were discovered not long ago on the Heiden- 
berg, to the north of the city, and on the 
northwest side the Heidenmauer now forms 
a sort of town wall. The Emperor Nero, if 
we accept tradition, once built and occupied 
a palace on what is called the Neroberg, in 
the outskirts, where stands a splendid Greek 


| 


chapel, erected as a mausoleum to the mem- 
ory of the Duchess Elizabeth Michailowna. 
Consequently Wiesbaden is classical beyond 
question, and if you remain there long you 
will discover that it is also contemporaneous. 

The Kochbrunnen—no doubt ‘one of the 
fontes calidi of Pliny—is the most important 
of the warm springs (temperature 156° Fahr- 
enheit), and is connected with the Curgarten 
by a long iron pump-room in the form of a 
veranda. The most noteworthy buildings 
are the ducal palace, the palace of the dow- 
ager duchess—built in imitation of the Al- 
hambra, and on the height near the Cursaal 
—the ministerial buildings, after the Flor- 
entine style, and the Gothic Protestant 
church, with its five tall towers. Of course 
the architectural and social centre is the 
Cursaal itself. The principal hall contains 
copies of the Apollo, Venus, Laocoén, and 
other celebrated antiques, and is embellished 
with pillars of red and gray marble, indig- 
enous to the region. The portico of the 
Cursaal is after the ever-reproduced Panthe- 
on, and looks out upon a charming square, 
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BRIDGE OF BOATS AT 
ornamented with fountains and beds of 
plants and flowers, the leaves and petals of 
which make beautiful shades and contrasts 
of color. On each side of the square are 
broad colonnades lined with fancy shops, and 
attended, as at Baden, by women selected 
for their good looks and their art of cozen- 
ing. The different dining, drawing, read- 
ing, ball, and gambling rooms are arranged 
and furnished in the same sumptuous, rather 
florid manner as at the other spas, and the 
pleasure-grounds in the rear of the Cursaal 
have the same agreeable walks, pleasant 
grottoes, sparkling fountains, and miniature 
lakes. These are the chief promenades, and 
at stated hours are thronged with fashion- 


able loungers listening to the excellent mu- | 


sic and the, to them, still sweeter tones of 
their own The main thoroughfare 
of the town, Wilhelmstrasse, is half a mile 
long, excellently built, and 
shade The 


voices, 


trees. 


over the entire valley of the Rhine as far as 
the Haardt Mountains, with Mainz in the 
foreground. Through the large telescope on 
the platform I could distinctly see persons 


crossing the bridge of boats connecting that | 


city with its suburb of Castel. The excur- 
sions in the vicinity of Wiesbaden rank 


next to those of Baden in number and pic- | 


turesqueness. 

The visitors to Wiesbaden the year before 
the Franco-German war were nvarly forty- 
five thousand, of whom one-third were pass- 
ers through. 
two thousand strangers stay in the city, at- 


tracted by its public institutions of science | 


and art, though the tables are always closed, 
I believe, toward the end of October. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the fre- 
quenters of the gambling-houses there or 


MAINZ, 


skirted with | 
Platte, a hunting resi- | 
dence of the Duke, crowns a hill nearly six- | 
teen hundred feet high, some five miles from | 
Wiesbaden, and the view therefrom extends | 


During the winter as many as | 


go to the saloons 
daily never lay a 
florin on the green 
cloth. Ihave known 
persons to spend ten 
or twelve summers 
at the spas without 
ever being tempted 
by the unvarying 
and dogmatic invi- 
tation of the tailleur, 
The members of this 
non-playing class are 
generally Americans 
and English, with a 
sprinkling of Ger- 
mans. They turn 
over the papers in the 
reading-room, walk 
in the gardens, talk, 
smoke, sip coffee and 
wine in the restaurants, and seem, on the 
whole, to enjoy themselves more than the 
gamesters. For the great mass the tables, it 
can not be denied, are the chief attraction of 
the Hadean quartette; but any one of the 
| springs will be quite as pleasant, if less ex- 
citing, when the occupation of the croupiers 
has gone forever. Though it is not polite to 
call these spas hells—for the reason, perhaps, 
| that they have borrowed the art of the archi- 
| tect, the painter, and the upholsterer to serve 
Satan with—they really deserve the name 
more than any similar establishments on ei- 
| ther side of the Atlantic. They make every 
thing seem decorous and delightful: they 
| cover flagons of poison with flowers, and daub 
skeleton heads with gaudy pigments. All 
| this brave show only serves to render more 
perilous what is hidden, and enables the mind 
| to deceive itself more readily. 


The players, 
as arule, are skillful maskers; they have com- 
plete control over their facial expression, and 
bear the loss of their last napoleon with an air 
of indifference which does honor to their disci- 
| pline. They always remind me of the guests 
| at a fashionable party, so fearfully bored do 
| they appear when their hearts and pulses 
may be leaping wildly, and every nerve of 
their bodies thrilling to the highest. Most 
professional blacklegs have a certain nega- 
| tive deportment which in society is deemed 
desirable, and the habit of gambling has a 
tendency to improve external manners at the 
ruinous expense of morals. 

Players at Wiesbaden are more conserva- 
tive than at Baden or Homburg. Some of 
the wealthiest habitués of the place bet in- 
variably with the greatest caution. Some 
of the Frankfort bankers, worth millions, 
whom I might name, never make their stake 
| above a napoleon, and usually content them- 
selves with wagering three or four florins. 

Three years ago, a notorious lorette from 
| Paris reached Wiesbaden with one hundred 


elsewhere are addicted to play, for many who | frances, all the money she had in the world. 
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she had most extraordinary good fortune. 
[Three days after her arrival she had swelled | 
her slender capital to two hundred thousand 
francs. She then resolved to return home; 
had paid her bill at the hotel, had packed 
her trunks, and was expecting the carriage 
to take her to the station. The carriage 
happened to be late, and she waited for the 
afternoon train. With four hours on her | 


her purpose to play no more. The fascina- 
tion of the game was too much for her: she 
placed her mise on the tapis vert, and in an 
hour she was penniless. She announced her 
intention to commit suicide, and somebody 
interested in the tables, hearing of this, went 


| 
hands, she strolled into the Cursaal, firm in 


to her and promised her two hundred frances | 
if she would leave Wiesbaden before execu- | 


ting her purpose. 
The gambling companies do not like to 


have their business injured by self-slaughter | 


on the spot; and if any poor devil, bankrupt 
in hope and fortune, can make them believe | 
he seriously designs bidding eternal adieu 
to the planet, they will furnish him means 
to teke his leap at some distance from the 
place where he has wrought his ruin. 

The lorette gladly accepted the offer, went 
by express to Paris, expended what she had 
left in a petit souper at the Café Helder, 
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“PLEASE DON’Y DIE HERE.” 


merrily bade good-by to her friends, and the | 


next morning her body was found in the 
Seine. 

This sad story having become bruited, a 
young woman in the same circle, who had 





| experienced the same adversity, likewise de- 
| clared that nothing but charcoal and a close 

room could relieve her woes. One of the 
| croupiers was apprised of this, and knowing 
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AT EMS—THOSE WHO GO THERE 


the disposition of the demi-mundanes to vis- 
it Azrael without invitation, he called upon 


“Elise,” in behalf of the Direction, with a 
promise of five hundred francs if she would 
defer her demise until she reached Frank- 
fort. Entering into a covenant with him 
to that effect, he accompanied her to the sta- 
tion, purchased her ticket, and saw her off. 

Two days after, she was back again, bet- 
ting furiously against the bank, and actu- 
ally broke it before dinner—the only time it 
was forced to suspend during that entire | 
season. 

The dealer at roulette and rouge-et-noir | 
needs to be, and is, worldly-wise. He is very 
keen-eyed, and, notwithstanding his calm | 
manner, sees every thing that is going on 
before and around him. Generally he has 
been, like the croupiers, a player hiiself, 
and has accepted his position either because | 
he has seen the folly of betting against the 
bank, or because he has lost all his money. | 
It is difficult to deceive him, and he usually 
detects a sharper as quickly as a banker de- | 
tects a counterfeit note. Sometimes, how- | 
ever, he is, to use the English phrase, taken | 
in, as he was last season. 

A very well-dressed and well-mannered | 
man, pretending to be an Italian count, and | 
staying at the Nassauer Hof with a pleni- 
tude of luggage, made it a point to lose a 
rouleau of napoleons every day for a week, | 
and then ceased betting. The next week he | 
won largely at trente-et-quarante—probably | 
fifty thousand florins—and disappeared, leay- | 


TO PICK UP A LITTLE MONEY, 


| ing his bill unpaid and his trunks unclaimed 


at the hotel. No one could imagine the 
cause of his sudden exodus and of his ap- 
parently dishonest conduct after his pecun- 
iary success. One morning, however, a 
Russian officer who had won a rouleau of 
napoleons tore .open the paper—these rou- 
leaux are carefully put up and sealed in red 
wax with the stamp of the company—and 
saw, to his amazement, that it contained a 
small cylinder of lead. He showed it to the 
dealer, who at once handed him the amount 


| of coin the rouleau represented, stating that 


the bank had been swindled, and inquiring 
if any body else had any of the fictitious 
gold. It was found that the galerie had 
come into possession of more than twenty 
lead cylinders, which it had taken for some 


| $1600, and that the bank had so many of 


them that it refused to disclose the extent 
of the fraud. 

The soi-disant Italian count—he was aft- 
erward suspected of being a Maltese smug- 
gler—had evidently fully matured his plan 
before making his appearance in Wiesbaden. 
He had counterfeited almost exactly the 


| stamp of the bank, had even grooved his 


little cylinders to imitate the coin, and had 
achieved a most striking external resem- 
blance between them and the genuine rou- 
leaux. The tailleur was promptly dis- 
charged from his position, and since then 
the dealers have been more careful than 
ever to see that the sealed papers placed on 
the tapis are entirely correct. 
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VIEW OF EM&, 


A very quiet village and comparatively | Wiesbaden, it was known to the Romans, as 
quiet watering-place is Ems, or Bad-Ems, | has been proved by the frequent finding of 
also in the Duchy of Nassau, and fifteen miles | ancient vases and coins in the neighborhood. 
north of Wiesbaden. It is picturesquely lo-| From the bridge over the Lahn, command- 


cated on the river Lahn, along which runs a| ing but a limited view, eight different inde- 
pleasant terrace, and is surrounded by ver-| pendent principalities could once be seen, 


dant hills and delightful landscapes. Like | showing to what an absurd extent Germany 
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was formerly divided up and infested by | 
petty tyrants. These little principalities, | 
dnchies, grand duchies, kingdoms, elector- | 
ates, and landgraviates were long the curse | 
of the nation. Bismarck has changed all | 
that, and by the empire has made not only 
unity but strength. 

The village now has nearly 4000 people, 
and within a few years has undergone a 
marked alteration. It used to be limited to 
a row of lodging-houses on the right bank 
of the river, but recently a new town, large- 
ly consisting of handsome residences, has 
risen on the left bank, and is much the 
pleasanter quarter of the two. Among the | 
most conspicuous buildings are the bathing- | 
house (its four towers give it the appearance 
of a church or castle), the old Curhaus, con- | 
nected by an open hall (filled with shops) 
with the Cursaal, devoted to the same pur- 
poses as at Homburg and Wiesbaden. The | 
gambling saloons and other apartments are 
not so showy as they are elsewhere, but they | 
are pleasant and in very good taste. The | 
new bath-house on the left bank is a large | 
square structure, with two court-yards and | 
gardens in the middle, and two mineral | 
springs that are pumped up by steam. A | 
covered iron bridge unites this bath-house | 
with the promenade on the opposite side of 
the river. 

The most famous springs, the Kesselbrun- 
nen, the Kriihnchen, and the Fiirstenbrun- 
nen, varying in temperature from 79° to 117°, 
are inclosed in the hall belonging to the old | 
Curhaus. The waters, the chief ingredients 
of which are bicarbonate of soda and chloride 
of sodium, have a great reputation for efficacy 
in pulmonary and feminine complaints, and 
some 200,000 bottles are exported annually 
to every part of Europe. 

To the east of the village the Biderlei, a 
rough group of slate rocks, rises precipitate- 
ly, and half-way up are Hanselmann’s caves, 
resembling small casemates and embrasures, 
their origin unknown. In the vicinity are 
remnants of Roman watch-towers and in- 
trenchments, and some magnificent points 
of view, including the scenery of the Rhine. 

About eight thousand guests usually spend 
the summer at Ems, which assumes to be 
much more exclusive and much higher toned 
than the other spas. If rank and title can 
render it so, its claim is just, for barons, 
counts, electors, and dukes are almost as 
abundant there as invalids. Their number 
has increased since the Emperor William and 
Bismarck have become regular visitors. The 
first time I ever saw those dignitaries was at 
Ems. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
“Old Detch Bill,” as a Colorado iconoclast 
called him, from his resemblance to his por- 
traits. Bismarck, however, looks quite un- 
like his pictures. He has an exceedingly 
strong, worn, and unattractive face. It re- 
pels you almost by its expression of hard- 
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BISMARCK, 
ness and sternness, and yet you feel that it 
belongs to no ordinary nature. The mor 
you see of Bismarck the more you are con- 
vinced that he must be the greatest and the 
homeliest man in Europe. The tables at the 
Cursaal are not so crowded as at Wiesbaden 
but the stakes are generally higher. Som: 
of the noblemen have an inordinate passion 


|for gambling, and must seriously impair 


their revenues by its indulgence. 

An eccentric baron always spends July and 
August there, and though now in his eighty- 
fifth year, he is as profoundly attached as 
ever to trente-et-quarante, and believes that 
it and beer are the true poles of enlightened 
being. 

One of the croupiers at Ems is said to have 
had a most adventurous life. The illegiti- 
mate son of a German margrave, he was ed- 
ucated a soldier, and served with distinc- 
tion; then became a religious enthusiast; 
traveled all through the East; was by turns 
a Mohammedan, a member of the Greek 
Church, an Israelite, a Roman Catholic, and 
a Buddhist. Finally he turned atheist, and 
by his father’s death inherited a considerabk 
fortune. He married three times, and quar- 
reled with each of his wives; set up as an 
epicurean and a dilettante, and soon grew to 
be a sensualist and a sot. Half crazy with 
dissipation and reduced to poverty, he found 
himself at Ems. Having had large experience 
in gambling, he applied for the position of 
croupier, and was employed on condition that 
he should cease to drink. He pledged himselt 
to total abstinence, and has kept his pledge. 
A wreck of his former self, he is still a crou- 
pier and nothing more. All this within 
twenty years; and within the next twenty, 
if he live so long, he will be seated there, 
with his stony face, raking in the stakes and 
smiling like a ghoul. 

The man ends when the croupier begins. 
A croupier is altogether without future anc 
without ambition. Once that, he is incapa- 
ble of becoming any thing else. Nobody 
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The infatuation of gambling, as any one 
| must see who stays any time at the German 
spas, is well-nigh beyond cure when the habit 
is once fixed. The gamester, after a certain 
while, is fated. Indissolubly wedded to his 
| idol, like Tannhiiuser to Venus, he cleaves to 
her though a thousand Lisauras slay them- 
selves; and, even after confession and re- 
| pentance, he is won back to the treacherous 
| goddess, never to leave her until the Day of 
Judgment. 

Over the front of the Conversationshaus 
and Cursaal seems inscribed the motto of 
the abbey of Théléme, “ Do what you will!” 
But when you enter, and tarry there, and 
yield to temptation, your will deserts you, 
your pride and self-respect. You may behold 
forms of beauty ; you may catch the perfume 
of the gardens; you may hear the sweetest 
strains of music; you may have dreams of 
distant peace and whispering hope; but in- 
stead of helping or inspiring, they will only 
torture you. Beyond and above the beauty 
and the perfume, the music and the dreams 
of peace, only one phrase— 





**Rien ne va plus, 
Rien ne va plus, 
ever heard of a croupier who desired or | ae ae ee 
would accept another position. 
rise, and he can’t fall. 

piers are made. 


A GENUINE CROUPIER. 


He won’t | will echo and re-echo through your mind 
Poets are born; crou-| and heart like a knell, a judgment, and a 
| doom. 


THE MOUNTAINS.—IIL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE CRAYON. 

VHE North Fork of South Branch rises | deed, the river itself is always a pleasing 
among the highlands of Pendleton | companion, never growing monotonous or 
County, and flowing northeastward through | wearisome in your thirty miles’ ride, with its 
a narrow valley between the great Alle- | continual alternations of flashing rapids and 
ghany and North Fork mountains, joins the | transparent emerald pools, wherein shoals 
main river five or six miles above Peters-| of trout may be seen, deep down, gliding 
burg. The whole course of this stream is a| amidst the mirrored pictures of graceful 
sublime and encouraging example of the | overshadowing trees and singular rock pin- 
truth of that ancient adage, “ Patience and | nacles that adorn the banks. There is no 
perseverance remove mountains.” And cer- | delay in opening the entertainment, and a 
tainly nowhere east of the Mississippi is the | short distance after stfiking the old road 
strife of ages between the gigantic stub- | the eye is arrested by a magnificent geolog- 
bornness of rock and the conquering perse- | ical illustration of the upheaval of strati- 
verance of water recorded with more curious | fied rocks. The arch is regularly drawn 
accuracy, or illustrated with more strange | as a rainbow, of grand proportions, and its 
and stupendous pictures. | square breaks and fresh tints of red and yel- 
Our adventurers, retracing their route | low amidst the dark green foliage stare like 

from the plains to a point one mile above | a garish piece of scene-painting. 
Petersburg, there wheel nearly to the right| Pursuing our route, we ford the river, and 
about, cross the river, and take the old Sen- | anon at the base of a mountain spur, where 
eca road up the North Fork. we might have expected to see a log-cabin 
There is a new graded road leading to the | with clapboard roof and mnd chimney, we 
same goal, very good and practicable for car-| are astonished to behold the lofty battle- 
riages, which shuns the stream and clings to | ments and castellated towers of a feudal 
the hill-sides. The old road coasts the river | stronghold, gray with antiquity, and desert- 
with frequent fordings, is very rugged and | ed except by a company of crows. Were it 
difficult, but from it the picture-gallery is | not that the anomaly of feudal castles in the 
exhibited to mneh greater advantage. 


In- | Alleghanies is somewhat too preposterous, 
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and the disenchanting daylight rather too 
searching, we might have indulged in our 
illusion for a reasonable time, so square cut 
and artificial is the natural masonry, so char- 
acteristic the architectural forms. 

This romantic pile is designated by the 
natives as the “Chimney Rocks,” which in- 


dicates a republican contempt for medieval | 


reminiscences. These, however, are but the 


preliminary surpriges ere we enter the grand | 


portal of this valley of wonders. 
A short distance above these towers we 


enter the “Cloverton,” or North Fork Gap, | 


where the young river, here not over forty 
yards in width, has cut its way through a 
mountain more than two thousand feet in 
height. The passage is so narrow, and the 
opposing precipices crowd so closely on the 
stream, that it has required a deal of labor 
md blasting powder to open a convenient 
roadway. Passing under the shadow of 
x cliffs, we presently find 
ourselvesina vast amphitheatre of rock-faced 
terraces, rising one above the other, until 
they culminate in pinnacled summits touch- 
ing the clouds. 


these overhangin 


As we proceed, stopping from time to time 
to look backward and upward, the scene de- 
velops in extent and intensifies in interest; 
but not until we have reached a point two 
miles above does the eye comprehend its 
sublime proportions at a single glance. 

From here the mountain-sides appear to 
be built up of massive lines of fortification 
of the ancient Moorish type. 


STRATA. 


“The embattled tower, the donjon keep, 
| The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
} 


| The flanking walls that round them sweep,” 


are all pictured with a grim distinctness and 


| 
> ‘ . 
| vastness of design which put the works of 


|puny man to shame. It is altogether the 
|most magnificent rock picture I have seen 
jin the Alleghanies, but, like most of them, 
| wants water, the stream at best being too 
|small for such a canvas, and here especial- 
| ly, as if frightened at its own work, it creeps 
}in concealment among the trees and bushes. 

Having devoted an hour or more to the 
studying and enjoying of this picture, om 
travelers mounted and resumed their road, 
passing with a cursory glance many a pretty 
cascade, curious outcropping of rock, and 
minor bit of landscape, which, elsewhere lo- 
cated, might have been the motive of a day’s 
journey. 

Still a few miles beyond, the highway 
jleaves the river, crossing some high pla- 
teaus, and becoming comparatively uninter- 
esting until it again rejoins it. During this 
separation the stream runs through a nar- 
row gulch hemmed in by overhanging preci- 
pices, affording no passage for horses, and 
only practicable to hardy and enterprising 
footmen during periods of low water. At 
this season the river was reasonably flush, 
and our adventurers, rather satiated with 
rock-work, concluded to leave that chamber 
of wonders unopened. 

About night-fall we reached Adam Karr’s, 
eighteen miles from Petersburg. 








Being con- 








siderably jaded by 
the ride, and having 
been attracted by 
the sight of some 
extraordinary — pin- 
nacles a mile or two 
below, we determ- 
ined to rest here all 
night, and take time 
to gratify our curi- 
osity in the fresh 
morning. 

The patriarch of 
the North Fork re- 
ceived us with a hos- 
pitality not perhaps 
so original and pic- 
turesque as that 
of the man of the 
mountains, but with 
equal frankness and 
cordiality, and in a + 
house whose archi- 
tecture and appli- 
ances indicated its 
propinquity to a 
good graded turn- 
pike. He too was 


surrounded with 
stalwart sons and 
buxom daughters, 


and his household 
was crowned with a 
substantial, smiling 
wife, which gives 
things an air of 
comfort not other- 
wise attainable. 
Adam Karr had 
also seen something of the world. Having 
driven cattle in his youth, he had recollec- 
tions and anecdotes of sundry visits to the 
lowland towns, and perhaps had been even 
as far as Baltimore. But these were among 
the vanities of his youth, and had left little 
or no impress on his manners or charac- 
ter. With a fine, genial, honest nature as 
a foundation, he had grown up, the hu- 
man product of his adjacent mountains and 
meadows. The lord proprietor of some two 
thousand acres of rocks and forest, lying 
at all angles between a perpendicular and a 
plain, he was a mighty hunter of deer, and 
could tell bear stories to compete with Me- 
shach Browning. Five flint-lock rifles of dif- 
ferent calibres and patterns stood behind his 
chamber door—pereussion he despised as an 
innovation—while skins and antlers adorned 
his hall in true baronial fashion. The fierce 
glitter of his eye and iron steadiness of his 
arm as he handled one of those hunting- 
pieces, of length and weight to crush a 
dandy sportsman; his bare, horny feet, im- 
patient of shoes, except on ceremonious oc- 
casions; the rude simplicity of his speech, 
occasionally startling by its direetness—all 
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savored of the mountains, savage and rock- 
ribbed. But his estate was also enriched 
with several handsome strips of river-bot- 
tom, whose fertility reminded one of the 
Moorfield country. Hence the comfortable 
homestead was surrounded with well-bred 
and well-fed stock, with plenty of corn in 
the cribs and hay in the barns. And hence, 
also, there was a certain milkiness, as it 
were the milk of sweet-corn, flowing from 
old Adam’s heart, which was abundant 
enough to make one forget the ruggedness, 
and love the man as he stood. 

Once npon a time a youthful minister of 
the Gospel was sent out to preach in this 
wilderness. He was fresh from his theolog- 
ical studies and the indulgence of a doting 
mother. His health was fragile, but his zeal 
strong; very poor in worldly goods, but rich 
in faith. The field he was ordered to cul- 
tivate was missionary ground, full of diffi- 
culties, discouragements, and even dangers, 
without the romance of foreign travel or 
the éclat of adventures among the heathen— 
a field where humility and self-sacrifice were 
demanded without the remotest expectation 


of honor or profit, except the ennobling honor 
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f having fulfilled a duty, the inestimable 
profit of having laid up treasure in heaven. 

Resolutely, and with the courage of a 
martyr, he turned his back upon the iibraries 
and firesides of civilization, and, to fulfill his 
first engagement, made his way on foot up 
the savage defile, wading the river where 
practicable, and begging a lift behind some 
mounted drover where the water appeared 
toe deep. Arrived, foot-sore and weary, at 
the log temple, the seat of his ministerial 
labors, he found an encouraging assembly 
awaiting his coming. The crowd represent- 
ed Shakspeare’s seven ages of man, from 
the puling infant in the mother’s arms to 
the oldest inhabitant—of both sexes, but 
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chiefly women—and some changes in the 
description of the intermediate characters. 
Dogs were numerous, and also horses, with 
several light wagons and a neat four-seated 
carriage, indicating the presence of some 
landed aristocrat. All the company were in 
their best clothes and Sunday-meeting man- 
ners, While numbers were suffering under the 
affliction of shoes in honor of the occasion. 
Meekly depositing his flaccid carpet-bag 
with a brawny, bearded elder, the neophyte 
stood behind the desk and delivered his well- 
conned sermon. It was heard with devout 
and flattering attention, with only the occa- 
sional and inevitable interruptions incident 
to such assemblies: the screaming of an im- 
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REFUSED TO BE COMFORTED. 


placable baby, which obstinately refused to 
be comforted ; the periodical dog-fight, orig- 
nating in the vacant space in front of the 
preacher’s desk, and smothered out under the 
benches occupied by the women; a stampede 
on the male side of the congregation, occa- 
sioned by a row among the horses outside, 
xr the report of a critter having broken his 
bridle. 

In spite of these disturbances, the young 
minister’s début was highly satisfactory to 
his audience. What they didn’t understand 
proved his superior scholarship, and what 
they did was flattering to their own intelli- 
gence. The sermon was doubtless good in 
itself, but “to the hungry soul every bitter 
thing is sweet ;” and the Word, as he deliver- 
od it, seemed very sweet and profitable to the 
starving souls of the North Fork. 

After service was ended, and with it the 
absorbing sense of his spiritual responsibil- 
ity, the youthful brother’s carnal nature, re- 
minded him of his long morning’s walk and 
light breakfast, and that he was most atro- 
ciously hungry. 

With a feeling of satisfaction, which sim- 
ilar experiences only will enable one to ap- 
preciate, he accepted the invitation of Adam 
Karr (the owner of the neat little carriage) 


to go home with him. The motion of the | 


vehicle was a delicious rest after his walk, 
while the aspect of the motherly dame beside 
whom he was cushioned filled his hungry 
imagination with comforts he had hardly 
hoped to find in these mountains. He held 
it no sin, no turning back from the plow or 
lusting after the flesh-pots, to picture a table 
filled with rustic delicacies, ham and eggs, a 
smoking pot-pie, milk and butter in abun- 
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dance, certainly, perhaps a haunch of veni- 
son. Well, here we are arrived. The neat 
weather-boarded house, painted without, the 
snug bedded parlor, ceiled and wainscoted 
with poplar plank, and carpeted with rag 
carpet, so far above the ordinary style of 
the country, all tended to assure him that 
he had not overestimated the character of 
his hosts nor the quality of the expect- 
ed meal. Yet mid-day was long past and 
twilight approaching ere the hoped-for an- 
nouncement was made, At length it came. 

“Young man, step in and take a bite of 
supper with us. We live middlin’ rough and 
poor up here, but a good Christian oughtn’t 
to mind that.” 

Introduced to the supper-room, he there 
beheld an oaken table surrounded by rude 
| stools and benches. On it was neither cloth 
| nor plate, cup, knife, nor fork—neither bread 
| nor meat, butter nor milk. Its nakedness 
| was relieved only by a single large wooden 
bowl containing a smoking mess of frumen- 
ty, or wheat boiled in milk, a bucket of wa- 
ter in which floated a gourd, the outer edge 
opposite each séat garnished with wooden 
or pewter spoons. A single tallow dip candle 
flared and smoked over the melancholy scene. 

Ata signal from the host the family ranged 
themselves around the board, and the cler- 
ical guest was courteously motioned to a 
seat beside him. The blessing, pronounced 
in a tremulous voice, sounded like a prayer 
for strength to endure rather than enjoy the 
food provided for them. After the Amen the 
patriarch took up his wooden spoon, and 
pitched into the dish before him, curtly in- 
forming the stranger that he had better fol- 
low his example. Youth and necessity did 
not wait for a second bidding. He did pitch 
in, and as the mess had been well salted and 
buttered, it was not so bad as it looked. 

Thus the family circle dipped and ate with 
| a will, and with more merriment than one 
| would think such a feast. could provoke. 
When drink was needed, the dripping gourd 
| was passed from mouth to mouth, and when 
| the bowl! of frumenty was nearly emptied, it 
| was again replenished from the pot over the 
| fire, showing that the fare was not limited 
in quantity at least. Our youth had par- 
taken freely enough to stay his hunger, but 
had still indulged the hope that this was 
only a sort of introduction to the meal, and 
| there might be something else coming; but 
| at length there was a general cessation of 
the spooning, and he was requested to return 
thanks. 

Shocked by the suddenness of the call, he 
| would fain have gone in for a few additional 
| spoonfuls, but it was too late. It was then 
| that a full sense of his position was realized. 
|O nature! if this was the style of living 
| among the magnates, what would it be with 
'the commoners of his congregation? But 
| the youth felt the spirit of the ancient fa- 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


thers swell within him—that grand and 


mysterious source of strength which stimv- | 


lated St. Anthony under the heat and priva- 
tions of the deserts, which warmed St. Fran- 





God for a clear head 
and an appetite 
sharp enough to ac- 
cept gratefully what- 
ever food the ravens 
might bring. 

On being ushered 
in to breakfast, his 
astonishment was so 
great as nearly to 
upset his manners. 
There was a table 
spread with a snow- 
white cloth, and gar- 
nished with all the 
appliances of mod- 
ern Civilization (not, 
however, including 
such flummeries as 
napkins or silve1 
forks). There were 
dishes of juicy beef- 
steak, fried chicken, 
eggs, hot cakes, hon- 
ey, maple-molasses, 
and coffee—a board 
abundant enough to 
breakfast a. whole 
conference. 

He rubbed his eyes 
and pinched himself 
several times ere he 
ventured to ask the 
blessing, tremulous- 
ly doubting the while 
whether he would 
not presently awake 
from his dream, to 
find this mirage of a 
hungry imagination 
resolved into a bare bowl of frumenty. The 
attentive host piled his plate with ample 


| proofs of its substantiality, while the smil- 


ing matron of the coffee-pot refused to let his 


cis in his ice-bound cell in the mountains, | cup remain empty for a moment. One might 


which sustained St. Simeon Stylites on his | 


lonely pillar through all the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. The heavier the cross the great- 
er the glory. 

Transcending the curt and formal cere- 
monial which usually follows the feast of 
roast beef and plum-pudding, he returned 
thanks with a fervor and prolixity which 
bore witness to the triumph of mind over 
matter, the trampling under foot of carnal 
weaknesses, the resolution to endure all 
things. Its earnestness touched even the 
rugged heart of his entertainer, who, as they 
ieft the table, grasped his hand with, 

“Tm glad, young man, you enjoyed your 
supper; it’s mighty healthy feed, and won’t 
give ye the dyspepsy.” 

Having made up his mind to it, our neo- 
phyte passed an unusually cheérful evening 
with the family, slept that night the sweet 
sleep of the laboring man, and rose to thank 








have observed among the younger folks a 


| disposition to titter, which was checked by , 
| the corrugated brow of the patriarch, be- 


neath which his own eye appeared twink- 
ling humorously. 

“T reckon you thought you had a rough 
supper last night, didn’t ye ?” 

The guest answered meekly and truthful- 
ly that it had done him good, and he slept 
delightfully after it. 

“Well, to tell the truth, we mostly live 
better than that up here, but I thought I'd 
jist try you onst, to see if you wasn’t one 
of these proud, stuck-up fellers. That kind 
won't do any good in these mountains. But 
you took it kindly, and said as long a grace 
as if you’d had a first-rate supper. You'll 


| do.” 


And he did do. A day or two after, being 
called to visit a sick person some miles dis- 
tant, he prepared to go on foot, when old 
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ing “it didn’t look 
respectable for the 
preacher to be tramp- 
ing about the coun- 
try.” At the door 
stood a horse, sad- 
led and bridled. 
“That horse’ is 
yourn,” said he; “ he 
never stumbles, and 
will carry you safe 
any where a man 
may want to go.” 

And so, laboring 
zealously but meek- 
ly, with patience and 
tact, regardless of 
self, and mindful only 
of the work in hand, 
our mountain mis- 
sionary continued to 
grub among the mor- 
al rocks and stumps 
of his rugged field, 
sowing the good seed 
intrusted to him by 
the Master in every 
available crevice and 
cranny. Some seeds, 
indeed, fell by the 
way-side, some fell in 
stony places where 
they had not much 
earth, and some fell 
among thorns; but 
some, he had reason 
to believe, took root and bore hopeful fruit. | 
But this was not all his reward. When his 
two years’ mission was ended, he departed | 
not as a stranger, but amidst the tears and 
regrets of many sincere and warm-hearted 
friends; not on foot, but pacing pleasantly 
on old Adam’s sure-footed gift; not in seedy 
broadcloth, thin, patched, and empty, but in 
a brand-new suit of substantial gray jeans, 
with a hundred dollars in the pocket; not 
pale, nervous, and hypochondride, but with 
cheeks flushed with health, and the inspir- 
ing consciousness of a sacred task faithfully 
and cheerfully accomplished. 

Fortunately our entertainer did not take 
it into his head to test the quality of our 
humility, but at once took a fancy to both 
the major and myself, whose traveling expe- 
riences enabled us to avoid his rough angles. 
On the other hand, he looked askance at 
Dick, and could scarcely conceal his con- 
tempt of Augustus, who had asked divers 
inane questions about bears, wolves, wild- 
cats, and other familiar quadrupeds, whose 
appearance and habits every child ought | 
to be acquainted with—at least, so Adam | 
thought. 

Next morning we mounted and started to 
look at the rocks, with old Adam himself as 
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KARR’S PINNACLES. 


our guide. Retracing our road for about a 
mile, we crossed the stream, and following up 
arocky ravine washed by an insignificant riv- 
wlet, at length stood in front of the Pinnacles. 
These are two sheets of rock strata, about 
forty yards apart, rising perpendicularly from 
the slope of a mountain to the height of two 
or three hundred feet above the surrounding 
forest. Seen on end, they resemble obelisks 
or spires, singularly slender and artificially 
wrought, the breaks and fissures all square 
cut like gigantic masonry. From the side 
view their summits appear cut into the most 
jagged and bizarre forms, imitating no werk 
of human invention, but vather suggesting 
the incomprehensible industry of demons— 
such uncouth, aimless, and mighty masses as 
are always by the popular imagination at- 
tributed to the devil. 

A growth of lofty forest trees springs 
around the base of these rocks, as if to afford 
the opportunity of estimating their towering 
height by comparison, while every crevice 
and jutting angle is wildly adorned with 
moss, shrubbery, and a stunted growth of 
pines. The view of the rocks and the gorge 
which they overlook is romantically beanti- 
ful, and, taken from the opposite side of the 
river, affords a more regular pieture, but not 
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so curious and characteristic as the sketch | keeping of our host’s riding-mare attrac 


given. 
Returning 

snakes, which are plentiful hereabout, and 

at the river were the accidental witnesses of 


an interesting event in the lives-of the fere 


nature of these regions. 

At some distance off, perched upon a dead 
tree which commanded a view of the proprie- 
tor’s meadows and stack-yards, we observed 
a bald eagle sitting like a statue of Liberty, 
his golden head shining in the sun. It was 
proposed that Adam should try the range of 
his long rifle upon him, which he prepared 
to do; but “ere a bead was drawn” the eagle 
swept from his perch and sailed grandly over 
the meadows, and then poising himself, made 
a swoop at something near the stack-yard. 

“There goes a good hen, the thievin’ 
devil!” exclaimed Karr, spitefully, letting 
fly a wild shot at the rising robber. 

The eagle evidently had something in his 
claws as he rose ; and, strangely enough, after 
the shot, instead of sailing off to some com- 
fortable mountain-top to enjoy his dinner, he 
continued to rise perpendicularly, wheeling 
in rapid circles upward and upward until he 
was lost to view. 

Old Adam chuckled as he observed, “I 
think tat chance shot spiled his fun for 
him, I do.” And so we all strained our 
eyes into the blue firmament, endeavoring 
to see the eagle, instinctively the while 
riding toward the stack-yard. But it is 
useless; he’s gone; and the shot only crip- 
pled or frightened him. Then we were as- 
tonished at hearing a rushing sound through 
the air, which rapidly neared us, and the 
eagle came down like a falling star, strik- 
ing the earth a hundred yards ahead, and 
about the same distance from the spot where 
he struck his quarry. 

We dismounted and rushed forward to 
verify the marvelous shot, but found an- 
other explanation still more curious. The 
eagle was stone-dead, without the mark of a 
bullet about him; but under his thigh was a 
hole eaten in to his very heart. A few yards 
ff a weasel, torn and bloody but still alive, 
trailed its way through the grass with a 
broken back. 

“ A quarrel among thieves,” said old Karr, 
“and the chickens will git their due now.” 

But some of us, not so materialistic in our 
views, pitied the weasel, and regretted that, 
after his sublime ascent and heroic defense 

of his life, he had not escaped safe and sound. 

The major rather took part with the eagle, 
disgusted that so grand a warrior should have 
fallen by so contemptible an enemy. As for 
the weasel, what better time for it to die 
than after a victorious contest with the 
king of the air? So thought old Karr as 
he set his heel on the varmint’s head and put 
it out of its misery. 





Crossing the river homeward, the style and | 


ted 
| observation. She had evidently better blood 


g, we amused ourselves killing | in herveinsthan is common among the mount- 


| ain hacks, and the owner was proud of her. 
| The major admired her points, and thought 
she could run. 

“So she kin,” replied Adam, with a humor- 
| ous twinkle in his eye, as if there was som 
facetious mystery connected with the subject. 

“Was her speed ever tested ?” 

“Yes, it was, to my sorrow,” replied Adam, 
still looking funny and demure. 

“Did you lose much on her?” cried Dick, 
earnestly. 

“Tnever bet nothin’,” said Karr; “and she 
won her race too, but it was a Inighty had 
win for me. She didn’t run too slow; the 
trouble was, she run too fast.” 

There was a long level stretch of road in 
advance, and the major, who had an idea of 
purchasing, intimated that he would like to 
try a brush with her. Dick, also, feeling his 
horse-jockey blood stirred, offered to bet a 
thousand dollars he could beat her for any 
named distance. 

“Youre mighty free with your money, 
young man, and I’m glad you’ve got it to 
bet; but, as I was a-saying, I run no more 
races. It was on this very ground she won 











her last match, and I swore then she should 
never run agin as long as she was my mare.” 

Perceiving that the old man rather desired 
to be pressed on the subject, the major solic- 
ited him to give us an account of the race al- 
luded to. 

“Well,” replied Adam, assuming the ai 
of a story-teller, “it happened jist as I’m 
a-goin’ to tell ye. About two years ago I 
had been out to salt some cattle, and was 
comin’ home this way, when I meets Jim 
Pogue ridin’ of a young horse he was mighty 
conceity about; and so, the first thing, he 
banters me for a race, offerin’ to bet me a 
thousand dollars” (here a glance at Dick), 
“although I don’t believe he could have 
raised fifty to his name without a-sellin’ the 
critter he was a-straddle of. Howsomever, I 
made no account of his braggin’ and bettin’, 
but, having a mind to try the mare a little 
stretch, I took up his banter, though I had 
my rifle along jist as I have now, and had 


ithe adwantage of him of fifty pounds in 
| weight (he being a slip of a feller like Mr. 





Rattlebrain there), which fifty pounds ad- 
wantage is a disadwantage in horse-racin’, 
and not to mention the inconwenience of the 
gun and pouch. But I took no account of 
these things, and off we started. Now 
Pogue’s colt, bein’ young and brash, got 
about two jumps ahead in the start, and I 
holdin’ the mare in to keep her level; but 
she was too ambitious, and we was soon 
neck and neck, and I was about passin’ him, 
when we struck the spring branch where it 


crosses the road, and lit right in the middle 
of my wife’s flock o’ geese. 


Among us we 
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killed two or three of ’em, and sich a 
squawkin’ and flappin’ they set up as was 
enough to scare a man, let alone a horse. I 
reckon my mare must have jumped the length 
of two fence-rails ; and as for Jim Pogue, I see 
him travelin’ by himself in the air and over 
into the field, where he lit in a pile of brush. 
The colt kept on follerin’ my mare, and bein’ 
light, pushed her close, but couldn’t catch her 
even with that. 

“Not knowin’ jist then where Pogue lit, I 
tried to hold in; but the mare’s ambition 
was up, and the colt follerin’, and I incon- 
wenienced with the rifle, and afore I knowed 
it we turned the p’int fornense the barn, and 


there the women was in the road milkin’ the 


cows. Through went the mare, upsettin’ 
women, cows, and milk-pails, all in a heap. 
I pulled till my shoulders ached, but she had 


the bit in her teeth, and it was no use. Then, | 
as luck would have it, I had a Berkshire sow | 


I give fifty dollars for down in Moorfield the 
year before, and jist ahead she was layin’ in 


the road sucklin’ her pigs—thirteen pigs, and 


mary a runt among’em. Well, the devilish 


mare lit right on top of ’em with her fore- | 


feet, and killed and crippled about half the 
litter. 

‘‘Now by this time I was gittin’ pretty 
nigh desput, for, thinks I, she’s killed my 


wife and half the stock on the place, and | 
she'll keep on over the high bank above the | 


house, jump into the river, and break her 
neck and mine b6éth. So I laid my rifle 
erossways, and With both hands pulled on 





her right rein, so as to draw her head in to- 
ward the gate, thinkin’ she might stop there, 
as she was used todo. But, you see, she had 
sich headway she couldn’t stop short, but she 
turned, busted clean through the gate, and 
fell back on her hams. As she did so, I went 
one way and the rifle another. The gun 
struck a rock as she fell, broke the stock 
short off behind the lock, and the jar set her 
off, and killed my wife’s big red chicken- 
cock. I lit head-foremost on the log step 





there by the porch, and certainly would 
| have mashed my skull, but my bear-dog, old 
| Howler, happened to be layin’ there asleep 
jin the sun, and, for one piece of good luck, I 
| hit him plump, and broke three of his ribs; 
so he hasn’t been good for nothin’ since, but 
| saved my skull, which I reckon was of equal 
| value.” 

Old Adam’s story, as it proceeded, was ac- 
companied with hurrahs and hilarity which 
made the mountain echoes shout and storm 
with reiterated applause. The narrator, al- 
though maintaining a lugubrious gravity 
throughout, was evidently as much tickled 
as any of his hearers. 

“ And what became of Pogue ?” 

“Oh! well, you see, while I was a-washin’ 
| the blood off my head, I see Pogue go by 
|afoot and limpin’. ‘Pogue,’ says I, ‘come 
in, rest and refresh, and pay me that thou- 
sand dollars.’ But the feller walked on, and 
| never looked up.” 
| “And what did the old woman say?” 
jasked Augustus. 
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“Young man,” said Adam, with a queer 
twist of his mouth, “git married yourself, 
and you'll not have occasion to ask so many 
foolish questions.” 

Being satisfied that the proprietor was 
not approachable on the subject of selling 
his racer, the party, on their return, bundled 
up their traps and prepared to pursue their 
journey. Karr expressefl great pleasure at 
their visit, and urged them to return in Oc- 
tober, promising, as an inducement, a grand 
deer-hunt. ‘“ I don’t keep a pack of hounds,” 
said he, “like they do down on the branch; 
dogs can’t run among these rocks, and jist 
scares the game with their noise; but Pll 
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jist put my four boys in the mountains, and 
if there’s a deer or a bear in there, they’l! 
wake him up, I reckon, and they kin out- 
run any pack of hounds in Hardy.” 

After a ride of five miles our travelers 
reached the mouth of Seneca Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the North Fork. Here, on some open 
ground immediately at the junction of the 
streams, they involuntarily halted, to gaze 
at the stupendous cliff which rises on the 
opposite side of the river. 

This cliff exhibits the same geological 
structure and the same peculiar character 
of those noted from time to time since we 
left Moorfield. Indeed, from the eastern 
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border of Hampshire to the Alleghany Ridge, 
running transversely, and entirely independ- 
ent of the usual horizontal and inclined 
strata of the mountains, this line of per- 
pendicular upheaval may be continuously 
traced, sometimes along the hill-sides, ap- 
pearing in long lines not higher than an or- 


dinary stone fence, then in every cross val- | 


ley and ravine cropping out in art-like mim- 
icry of chimneys, castles, campaniles, and 
cathedrals. These exhibitions continue for 
many miles above the point we had reached, 
but the cliffs at Seneca are reputed the loft- 


iest and grandest specimen of this peculiar | 


rock-work to be found in the valley. 

The junction of the North Fork Turnpike 
and the Pack-horse Road, across the Alle- 
vhanies from Beverly, has grown up a little 
settlement at this place, copsisting of half a 
dozen families, with the conveniences of a 
store, a post-office, a blacksmith’s shop, a 
school-house, and, I believe, a meeting-house 
and apple-jack distillery. There was no 
tavern or regular place of entertainment; 
but to atone for this deficiency, any of the 
householders were ready to take in travel- 
ers as a special favor. 

Having been recommended to Adamson, 
the proprietor of the mercantile establish- 


ment located about a mile up the creek, we | 


presented ourselves, and were hospitably re- 


ceived. Here we dined, and spent the after- | 


noon lounging about the store, and hooking 
a mess of trout from the Seneca, determined 
to devote a fresh day to viewing the cliffs. 

Adamson is an exoti@, a Scotch-Irishman, 
who has the reputation of being a shrewd. 
intelligent trader and a worthy and upright 
citizen. He has set up shop at this outpost 
to barter the knickknacks of civilization for 
the products of the mountains, and to fur- 
nish clothes to one class of the natives in 
exchange for the coats which they violently 
strip from another class. 


The place retains many of the charac- | 


teristics of those ancient frontier trading 
posts which we read of in the days when the 
United States had frontiers, and they skinned 
aboriginals as well as bears. 

All sorts of queer people congregate here, 
bringing in peltries, ginseng, venison hams, 
yarn stockings, maple-sugar, home-made 
cloth, oats, corn, potatoes, butter, and eggs, to 
exchange for gay-colored dry-goods, crock- 
ery, tin and hardware, gunpowder, tobacco, 
infinitesimal packages of coffee, and corpu- 
lent jugs of whisky. Some come on foot, 
others in sleds, most on horseback, and very 
few in wheeled vehicles, the country gener- 
ally not being addicted to this mode of trans- 
portation. 

Adamson’s fancy salesman is the model 
of a mountain beau, in his own conceit at 
least. Going to the desk to jot down some 
notes of our journey, I took up a scrap of 
paper with the following inscription, legible 
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amidst a maze of inky smirks and flourishes : 
“Sylvester Rains is my name, and happy is 
the gal that gits me for a man.” 

Thrice happy Sylvester, may your delu- 
sions be perennial! They will help to keep 
you amiable and obliging, and enable the 
| mountain belles to make better bargains in 
calicoes and ribbons. : 

After this accidental insight I observed 
Sylvester more closely, and remarked that 
when a wrinkled dame, overladen with but- 
| ter and eggs, or a sallow matron, encumber- 
|ed with babies, rode up, she was allowed 
| to dismount as best she could, and might 
_ tumble off if she could do no better; but 
when a frisky lass, all bouncing and bloom- 
| ing, appeared coming up the lane, down 
| went yard-stick, pen, or molasses-jug, and 

out rushed the gallant clerk, all smiles and 
empressement. 

Although neither Mahala Armantrout, nor 
| Susie Mullinx, nor Peg Teters wore any of 

those absurd incumbrances called riding- 
| skirts, and either of them could have jumped 
| from the saddle (or meal-bag) to the ground 
} without discommoding a flounce, and, after 
landing, have shouldered Sylvester and car- 
ried him into the store, nevertheless he must 
| drop every thing, run out with a chair, and 
hold the critter, carry the basket in, and 
then, giving his roach and shirt collar each 
a sly twig as he passed the fly-specked look- 
ing-glass, take his stand behind the counter 
| with, “ Well, Miss Susan, what can I have the 
pleasure of showing you to-day ?” 

Meanwhile Dame Wrinkle, with her bun- 
| dle, stands waiting and grumbling. “Take 
a seat on that tobacco-box; I'll attend to 
you presently, mum.” 

“ Lookee here, man; I can’t stop here all 
day a-foolin’,I can’t, eh. I’m in a desput 
hurry, I am, eh.” 
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But here comes My. Adamson himself, and | variable conclusion of all trades and pur- 
the impatient granny prefers to deal with | chases in these stores. 
him in person rather than wait for that fool-| Meanwhile Sylvester has denuded the 
feller that hain’t got no manners for old folks, | shelves of gay prints, and the drawers of 
but only for his likes. So she trucks off to| ribbon- boxes. He and his fair customer, 
the best advantage the contents of her bas- | mutually inclining over the barrier of dry- 
ket, and gets her measure of calico for her | goods, continue to discuss business in a more 
daughter’s dress, two hats for her grandsons, | quiet and rather indirect manner. 
a quarter of a pound of coffee, not forgetting “T say, Miss Susan, how’s folks over on 
the complimentary paper of snuff—the in-| Dry Fork about these times ?” 
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“ Well, all about our settlement is middlin’ | 
hearty, they are.” 

“Have you been a-having any fun over | 
there lately ?” 

“Ya-as, indeed; we had a turrible good | 
time at Zed Kyle’s last week, we had, eh. | 
You see, Zed had a wool-pickin’, he had, and | 
all the gals and fellers was there, they was ; | 
and Dilly Wyatt played the fiddle, and we | 
danced the holen joren night, we did.” 

Sylvester looked radiant at the thorght, | 
and then, with a sly leer, asked, in a lower- 
ed tone, “* Was Jexus there ?” 

Susan’s face seemed to have caught the 
reflection from the box of pink ribbons 
which she was examining with sudden in- 
terest. “‘Pshaw, Mr. Rains, what account 
is it to me ef Jess was there? He mostly 
hunts with them Kyles and Armantrouts, he 
does, and I shouldn’t wonder ef he mought 
have been there.” 

“And he seen you home after the dance, | 
now, didn’t he ?” whispered the clerk, with 
a smart diplomatic wink. 

“ He done no sich a thing,” replied Susan, 
sharply ; “’cause he only come as fur as the 
fork with me, and Martha White, and Ma- 
hala Armantrout, and Dilly Wyatt, and Em- 
ily Bonner.” 

“ And I'll bet a new dress he carried you 
across.” 

“ And Pll take the dress jist now off this | 
red and yaller piece, I will; for we all waded 
across, we did, eh, so we did.” 

At this stage of the chaffering the propri- 
etor stepped up. 

“Mr. Rains, old Sam Bonner, from over the 
mountain, has just brought in a lot of bear- 
skins. Go out and receive them.—Miss Su- 
san, I ean wait on you. Have you selected 
a dress ?” 

Getting tired of the store, later in the aft- 
ernoon we all strolled up the Seneca, and 
finding an inviting pool, we tempered the 
warmth of the weather by a delicious bath. 

Next morning, while the air was still fresh, 
we rode down to see the cliff. Viewed from 
the spot where we stood the day before, it 
was still a most grand and imposing object, 
but entirely changed in its aspect. Then 
the sun shone on its face, and its strange 
outline was drawn white against a dark 
background of blue clouds and mountains. 
To-day the sun was behind it, and it loomed 
up black and grim against the clear blue sky. 

It would puzzle an artist to decide be- 
tween the attractions of its gay and solemn 
moods. Having satisfied our curiosity here, 
we crossed the river by an exceedingly rough 
and difficult ford, and then dismounting, 
made our way on foot up a stony path which 
leads to the base of the cliffs, and through the 
grand breach or gateway wrought by a slen- 
der rivulet trickling from the hills beyond. 
A nearer approach adds greatly to the appar- 
ent height and sublimity of the scene, and 
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as we advance, its faces change into new and 
wonderful shapes at every step. About half 
through the passage-way we turned from the 
road, and clambering up the abutment op- 
posite the principal cliff, its gable end was 
presented to us in the similitude of a vast 
cathedral—a perfect architectural study, 
from foundation to summit, including even 
the details of the medieval Gothic. 

I have never seen any purely natural ob- 
ject so nearly resemble the work of man as 
does this majestic fossil eruption. It has 
about the height and frontage of the Duomo 
of Strasburg, showing the lofty spire rising 
from a group of turrets and pinnacles, the 
unfinished (or begging) tower, the grand 
portal, a hundred feet in height, with some 
marvelous tracery and shadowings of Gothic 
windows above and beside it—in brief, all 
the parts and proportions of an ancient mas- 
terpiece of architectural art. 

Yet, with all this closeness of resemblance, 
the impression made on the mind is totally 
dissimilar. In viewing the true cathedral 
we are filled with artistic admiration at the 
boldness of design and the beauty of details, 
the aggregation of costliness and labor. Yet 
its grandeur is beneficent, and therein is a 
sense of protection; its rich and varied tra- 
ceries, labors of love—the sacred gifts of pa- 
tience and thought to religion; the giddy 
height of its spires and flowering finials 
leads our eyes heavenward. 

Coming suddenly upon the strange pile at 
Seneca, the first impression is of astonish- 
ment mingled with incredulity ; then, as the 
fact is forced upon our staring senses, we are 
thrilled with a sentiment of vague terror. 
This is not a temple erected by the hands of 
holy and God-fearing men, but a vast cari- 
sature heaved up in this lonely wilderness 
by the uncouth strength of some gigantic 
power unknown to man. It is not a living, 
but a dead temple; not a ruin, as of a body 
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fallen into decay, but a weird, uncouth image, | 


an awful, stony shadow of something that 
never lived, a monstrous birth of chance and 
chaos. 


changes in its contours effected by change 
of position, watching the developments in 
its grim countenance under the varying lights 
and shadows. We found it impossible by 
means of a sketch to convey the wild and 
frightful impression of the reality. 
Architect—you who have the privilege 
and responsibility of piling up our super- 
fluous American millions in stone and mortar 
—a summer’s study on the North Fork may 
freshen your fancy, and acquaint you some- 


| your art. 


| worth a tour round the world. 
We gazed at it for hours, studying the 





* 


MOUTH OF SENEOA. 


what with the works of the oldest master in 
Artist, a tour through this wild 
valley will fill your portfolio with studies 
Geologist 
—rejoicing in the abrasions, upheavals, and 
contortions, the earthquake agonies of Moth- 
er Earth—up the North Fork you will find 
things ripped up to your satisfaction, and 
perhaps you may find a brass mine. Ped- 
dlers of quack medicines and bill-posters, 


| don’t go up there: the inhabitants are hope- 


lessly healthy, and the rocks infested with 
rattlesnakes. For my part, I have got rid 
of the dyspepsia, and had my fun out of it; 
and to-morrow, God willing, we start for 
the trans-Alleghany streams. 
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THE HEBREW EXODUS.* 


BSINAL; VALLEY OF THE CONVENT OF 8T. KATHERINE. 


HE exodus, or great migration of the 
Hebrews from Egypt to Canaan, is one 

of the notable events in history. Of all the 
early migrations of races this is the only one 
of which there is extant any thing which 
purports to be any accurate record. We 
can only guess the steps by which our re- 
mote ancestors passed into Europe from their 
ancient home in Central Asia. The migra- 
tions of Toltecs and Aztecs, of temple-build- 
ers and mound-raisers in America, are lost 
in the night of ages. But of the Hebrew 
exodus we have records so minute and exact 
that after the lapse of almost forty centuries 
we can upon @ modern map trace the assert~ 
ed line of march more accurately than we 
can lay down that of Hannibal from Spain to 
Italy, or those of Czsar in Gaul and Britain. 
The fact of this Hebrew migration is undis- 
puted and indisputable. It underlies and is 
interwoven into all the history and literature 


of the race. The records of it exist in the | 


Pentateuch and the supplementary book of 
Joshua. Even if not contemporary with the 
events themselves, they are, beyond all ques- 
tion, the oldest written history now existing. 
It is certain that they existed essentially as 
we now have them in the time of Ezra, more 
than five centuries before Christ. It is equal- 
ly certain that they existed, in substance at 





* The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Foot in the 
Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, under- 
taken in Connection with the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. 
H. Pautmer, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Engraving:. Har- 
per and Brothers. 






| least, in the time of David, five centuries ear- 
lier. That is, the Hebrew Pentateuch ante- 
dates by centuries the foundation of Rome, 
and was written and read long before Homer 
recited the Iliad and Odyssey. 

No early records have been submitted to 
such severe criticism as these of the Hebrews. 
They have been assailed and defended not 
merely upon historical, but upon theological 
grounds. Three general objections have been 
made against their credibility. The first is 
to the effect that certain events, styled mi- 
raculous, are in themselves so contrary to all 
human experience that no amount of exter- 
nal evidence can warrant us in accepting 
them as true. This objection will not here 
be considered. It involves a theological 

| question far too extended to be even touch- 
}ed upon within the limits to which this pa- 
per must be restricted. 

The second objection is purely mathemat- 
ical and physical. It is briefly this: ““We 
| are told that the family of Jacob, numbering 

in all seventy souls, migrated from Canaan 
to Egypt; and that after a period of about 
215 years, their descendants, numbering rath- 
er more than 600,000 males of twenty years 
and upward, or between two and three mill- 
ions of both sexes and all ages, migrated from 
Egypt back toCanaan. Such an increase is 
contrary to the well-established laws of phys- 
iology.” 

We admit the apparent force of this objec- 
tion. We grant that if all the essential data 
upon which it is based are true, it is fatal to 
the credibility of the record of the Penta- 

jteuch and Joshua; and that these books 
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must be consigned to the limbo of myth to 
which we must assign so many of the early 
We further. 
We grant every thing assumed in the argu- 
ment, saving a single point, which we under- 
take to show from the records themselves to 
be erroneous. 

We grant and assume that the universal 
law of human increase, when not interfered 
with by extraneous causes, such as war, pes- 
tilence, famine, and the pressure of popula- 
tion upon means of subsistence, is that shown 


records of other peoples. go 


1870. Making due deductions for increase 
human race, under favorable circumstances, 
doubles once in about twenty-four years. 


Hebrew records or elsewhere to show that 
there was any abnormal fecundity in that 
race. We grant, then, that the assumed 
statement that the Hebrews, in the space of 
about 215 years, increased from threescore 
and ten to two and a half millions is utterly 
incredible. 


strate, that all the incredibility charged 


against these records grows out of a misun- 


derstanding of the plain reading of the rec- 
ords themselves —a misunderstanding per- 
petuated from generation to generation for 
centuries. The records, just as they have 
existed all this time, are here to speak for 
themselves. 

In the first place, the assumption that 70 
souls constituted the entire Hebrew com- 
munity is a clear misreading of the text. 
The list, as carefully given, purports on its 
face to embrace, with only a single excep- 


| the viceroy. 


| Goshen. 


ithan 300 “trained 
But we affirm, and undertake to demon- | 


tion, Jacob himself, 

his sons, and grand- 

But besides 

these, as is expressly 

stated, were his sons’ 

Wives; and, more- 

over, as in the long 

run the numbers of 

the sexes are essen- 

tially equal, Jacob 

must have had 

many granddaugh- 

ters as grandsons. 

Thus the original 

emigrants, specified 

or directly implied 

were 140 instead of 

70. This of itself, 

however, we admit, 

scarcely lightens the 

difficulty; for the 

posterity of 140 per- 

sons, doubling every 

24 years, would at 

the end of 217 years 

amount to only 71,680 

—less than one thir- 

iy-fifth part of the number positively de- 
clared to have gone out. 

But we undertake to demonstrate that 


sons. 


as 


| these 140 souls constituted only a small part 
| of the horde of people who went to Egypt 


with Jacob upon the invitation of Joseph, 
It would have been absurd for 
the Egyptian monarch to have bestowed 
upon such a mere family the large land of 
Let us glance a little at the earlie1 
records of the Hebrews, using here and there 


| modern words to express old ideas. 
by our own successive eensuses from 1790 to 


When the childless Abram left Mesopo- 


tamia for Canaan he was no poor advent- 
by actual immigration, the law is that the | 


urer. He was the head of a great horde. 


| His name—or rather title—signifies his po- 
| sition.* 
We grant also that there is nothing in the | 


He was a great sheik or chief. 
In Canaan he was only overmatched by the 
Philistine ruler upon the sea-board. He was 
a match for any five of the petty kings or 
sheiks of the interior. An almost incidental 
statement gives us some intimation of the 
numbers of his horde. Upon asudden emer- 
gency he was able to put in motion more 
men, born in his own 
house.” A pastoral horde which could on 


* The Hebrew “ Ab-” or “‘ Abi-” in composition an- 
swers to our suffix ‘‘-ful,” though we are often obliged 
to express the idea by acircumlocution. Thus Ab-ram, 
“Father of Height,” is the exact equivalent for “ his 


Highness.” Abi-melech, ‘‘ Father of the King,” the 
title of the Philistine sovereigns, which we can trace 
for a thousand years, from Abraham to David, is just 
our “his Majesty.” The Philistine ruler with whom 
David had to do is designated indifferently as ‘* Abi- 
melech,” his title, or “ Achish,” his proper name; as 
a modern historian would designate the same person 
sometimes as ‘‘ his Majesty,” sometimes as ‘‘ Charles,’ 
and sometimes as “the King.” Let us only read and 
interpret the history of the Hebrews as fairly as we do 
that of Rome or England. 
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the moment furnish so many men must have | mention (Exodus, xii. 37) that there were 
| 


numbered several thousands in all. And 


this was after the original horde had sep- | children,’ 


arated into two under Abram—now called 
Abraham—and Lot. We have still another | 
incidental notice (all the more valuable be- | 
eause incidental) of the strength of Abra- | 
ham’s horde. We are told that he dug a 
well at Beersheba. That well still exists. 
No man who sees its deep excavation and 
massive construction will doubt that whoso- 
ever dug it had at his command a iarge force | 
of men. 

The Hebrew branch of the horde increased 
under Isaac, the peaceful son of Abraham ; 
and again separated into two under Esau 
and Jacob. How strong these were may be 
inferred from the presents which Jacob, then 
the weaker of the two, offered to his elder 
brother. 

It is clear from the narrative that the 
part of the horde which remained under Ja- 
cob was, on the whole, prosperous, notwith- 
standing intervals of famine. Upon occa- 
sion of sore stress he sent ten of his sons to 
Egypt to buy corn. Of course the great | 
body of his tribe had to remain at home with 
their flocks and herds. When finally Jacob 
went to Egypt, at the invitation of Joseph, 
he went in state, with not only his own im- 
mediate family, but with his flocks and 
herds, and, of course, servitors and herds- 
men, al! of kindred race and faith, and all 
therefore properly numbered as Hebrews, or 
Israelites, as the horde had now come to be 
called, in memory of the second name, or | 
rather title, assumed by Jacob. No census 
is noted as having been taken of the number 
of the horde; but no one, fairly considering 
the record, can 
place it at less 
than 5009. This 
number, located 
in a land like that 
of Goshen, where 
there was room for 
expansion, would 
by the natural law 
of increase, dou- 
bling onee in 24 
years, reach in 217 
years the fullnum- 
ber of two and a 
half millions as- 
signed to them by 
the census record- 
ed in the Penta- 
teuch. 

This census we 
admit to be one of 
the crucial tests 
by which the 
verity of the Pen- 
tateuch is to be 
tried. If we had 
only the casual 
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“about 600,000 men, besides women and 
> we might suppose an error in the 
transcription of figures. But when we find 
(Exodus, xxxviii. 26; Numbers, i. 1-43) that 
the precise number of men over twenty 
was 603,550, the number in each tribe be- 
ing stated, and all the items footing up ex- 
actly, there is no room for supposing any 
mere clerical error.* The account, as given, 
is either true or false. If false, it vitiates 
every other purely historical statement i: 
the record. This number of men gives by 


* This table shows what should, by the natural law 
of increase, have been the number of the Hebrews at 
the time when the census was taken, 217 years after 
the descent into Egypt, upon the supposition that the 
original number was 5000. The whole time is divided 























into periods of 24 years, at the end of each of which oe 
the population would be double that at the beginning. ay oe 
The years, from 1 to 217, are those after the descent. ie 
For the sake of comparison are also given the proba- a tr 2 
ble numbers which would have been had the original H iy 
emigration consisted of only 140: 4 ry 
to || Ol) ite 
= = i 4 i. 
140 5,000 ; ’ 
280 | 10,000 ; e & 
560 | 20,000 ° t j 7 
1,120 40,000 ‘ 
2,240 | 80,000 Foy 
4,480 160,000 
8,960 320,000 | 
17,920 640,000 
85,840 1,280,000 
71,680 } 2,560,000 


That is, supposing the original emigration to have 
numbered 140, their descendants at the end of 217 


years should have been 71,680—only one thirty-fifth { 
part of those given by the census of Moses. But if the : 
| original emigrants were 5000, as we have endeavored to } 


show, their descendants at the exodus should have 
been 2,560,000—as nearly as possible the exact number 
| indicated by the census, 
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all reasonable estimate a total population of 
about two and a half millions, which is al- 
most exactly what there should have been 
by our table. As far, then, as concerns the 
first objection which we have undertaken to 
consider, we think the verity of the Hebrew 
record stands unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able. 

But when, many years ago, we wrought 
out this calculation, found ourselves 
thereby involved in a far more serious diffi- 
culty. It was just this—and itis one which 


we 


has perplexed many another serious inquir- 
er: Was it physically possible that two or 
three millions of people could for forty years 
have subsisted in the region wherein the 
record places them? 


We were quite ready 
to admit all the special miracles recorded, 
such as the sweetening of the bitter spring 
at Marah, the outgush of waters at the smit- 
ing of the rock, the gift of manna and 
quails, and so on. But the record did not 
intimate that one miraculous spring fur- 


nished water for forty years, or that flocks | author of the book, was a whole year, lack- 


and herds lived on manna and quails, It 
seemed to us that, by the plain reading of 
the record, the Hebrew emigrants must have 
subsisted mainly upon the products of the 
region of their sojourn. This region, from 
all that we could learn, was now, and must 
ever have been, wholly incapable of afford- 
ing sustenance to these millions of people. 

I once put the question squarely to the 
late Dr. Edward Robinson, who had trav- 
ersed the region of the exodus and wan- 
derings. His reply was to the effect that, in 
order to admit the verity of the Hebrew nar- 
rative, we must assume a continuous miracle 


| 
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a os space the Hebrews, 
S with ail their flocks 
and herds, must have 
been miraculously 
fed and watered. 
Need I say that 
this explanation was 
not satisfactory to 
me? So I laid the 
matter by, hoping 
for more light upon 
it. If there was any 
accessible book bear- 
ing on the subject, I 
was sure to read it. 
But unfortunately all 
left the main points 
just where they 
found them. More 
than a score of clever 
men traversed the re- 
gion of the wander- 
ings, and all brought 
back the one story: 
It is, and always 
must have been, a 
desert wherein never 
more than a few thousand nomads could 
have lived for a year unless miraculously 
sustained. 

After so many years comes the solution of 
the problem in this book—“ The Desert of the 
Exodus.” It resolves all my old doubts, and, 
without so meaning, tells me that the Pen- 
tateuch is true history. Of the book I shall 
not here undertake any formal review—al- 
though it is quite worthy of one. The story 
of it is briefly this: During the years 1868- 
1270 expeditions, organized partly by the 
British government and partly by private 
enterprise, were set on foot to make a thor- 
ough survey of the region of the Hebrew 
wanderings. Heretofore the most reliable 
travelers had only passed through it as mere 
tourists. They told what they could see 
from a camel’s back, and from occasional 
points noted as of special interest. Each 
told in substance the same story. This ex- 
pedition had a wider scope. Its purpose 
was to explore the region. Mr. Palmer, the 


ing only a month, engaged in the work. 








During this time he traversed on foot, as the 


| Hebrews must mainly have done, the whole 


region of the exodus and wanderings. He 
stood upon every place where Moses and 
Aaron could have stood. Since then much 
has changed, but more remains permanent. 
He gives many a vivid sketch of present life 
and character. But just now I propose to 
speak of this new book only as it bears upon 
the old Hebrew record of the exodus. 

The Hebrews migrated from Canaan and 
settled in the outlying Egyptian province 
of Goshen. The limits of this province 


lasting for forty years —that is, for that | can not now be accurately laid down: most 
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likely there never were any clearly defined 


stretching eastward from the Pelusian branch 


of the Nile, northward toward Canaan, and | 


southward indefinitely into the arid Ara- 
bian peninsula. Measured approximately 
upon a map, Goshen had of inhabitable coun- 
try about the area of our States of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. As the popu- 
lation increased it tended toward the region 
regularly fertilized by the Nile. Hereabouts 
was clearly the place where their numbers 
grew so large as to threaten to overshadow 
the Egyptians. All this appears from the 


narration that the “Pharaoh who knew not | 


Joseph” orderéd the male children of the 
Hebrews to be cast into the river. This 
Pharaoh must not be confounded with the 
one during whose reign the exodus took 
place. At least eighty years, probably more, 
and therefore, in all probability, several 


reigns, intervened between them, during | 


which the Hebrews dwelling near the Nile 
were reduced to servitude, forced to work 
‘in mortar and brick, and in ali manner of 
service in the field.” 

That this enslavement of the Hebrew race 
extended only over that part of it dwelling 
near the Nile, and thus mixed up with their 
Egyptian neighbors, is shown by the fact 


that the bricks made from river mud require | 


straw to be intermixed to prevent cracking. 
Those made from the clay of the mountain 
torrents require no such addition. Hence 
the peculiar hardship of the edict that the 
workmen must find their own straw, as they 
did their clay, for making their tale of brick. 
Such an edict would have been no special 


hardship in the case of the pastoral Hebrews. | 


Even if they were required to make brick 
which could hardly 
be the case, they 
needed no straw. We 
thus learn that the 
Hebrews of the exo- 
dus were far from a 
homogeneous people. 
There were the free 
pastoral bands of the 
interior and frontiers, 
and the half-servile 
dwellers near the 
Nile. These latter 
were, we suppose, the 
“mixed multitude,” 
or, as we should say, 
the “riffraff,’ who 
gave Moses so much 
trouble, and whose 
insubordinacy when, 
after two years, the 
borders of Canaan 
were reached, forced 
the great leader to 
the conclusion that 





these were not, and could never be, the men to 
boundaries ; but of its general position there | 
can be no doubt. It was the pastoral region | 


achieve the conquest of Canaan. Fcr that 
he must wait until a new generation, trained 
to disciplige and obedience, had arisen. 

The inception of the exodus now clears up 
itself. Moses, returned from his long abode 
in Midian, the very heart of the peninsula 
of Sinai, demanded that the Pharaoh of the 
day—not the one by whose daughter he had 
long ago been adopted—should allow free 
egress to the Hebrews. This was refused, 
for the monarch, instead of adopting his pred- 
ecessor’s scheme of an extermination of the 
Hebrews, had found their labor profitable to 
him. Then came the series of plagues, which 
king and people ascribed to the presence of 
the Hebrews. In a sudden freak, not un- 
usual among Oriental despots, he ordered 
them to leave. All that he or his court then 
wanted was to get rid of that people, both 
hated and feared. 
| Tidings fly fast among a wild pespte. I 


have been assured by many Souther™ ventle- 
men that somehow the slaves on their plan- 
tations got information of all leading events 
| earlier than they themselves could hear of 
them through the mails. The news of the 
edict of Pharaoh was not long in reaching 
every band of Hebrews scattered through 
Goshen. A pastoral race is ready for a move 
at a day’s notice. All the Hebrews, with 
their flocks and herds, soon rendezvoused at 
Rameses, some threescore miles from where 
the city of Cairo now stands. From this 
point the exodus began. 

The map on page 40, copied from the ad- 
mirable Biblical Cyclopedia of M‘Clintock 
and Strong, gives accurately enough for our 
purpose the features of this great enterprise. 
Let us look at its geographical character- 


, | isties. 
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MAP OF THE HEBREW EXODUS. 

[The black line indicates the general route from Rameses to Jericho. The heavy dotted lines indicate jour- 
neys presumed, but as yet not wholly certain. The numbers, taken in order, show the direction and order of 
the journeys. ] 


The Red Sea, running northward from the | 
Indian Ocean, almost meets the Mediterra- 
nean, nearly separating Africa from 


Promised Land. <A march of two hundred 
|miles, which might, if unobstructed, have 
Asia. | been performed in a month, would have 
At its head a rocky peninsula is driven down | brought the Hebrews from Rameses to He- 
like a huge wedge, dividing the sea into two | bron, the old centre of Abraham’s claim, 
gulfs, which we now know as the Gulf of | hard by which was the cavern which he had 
Suez on the west, and the Gulf of Akabah | bought from the children of Heth as a fam- 
on the east. This rocky wedge is the Pen- | ily sepulchre. Here, as Jacob had long be- 
insula of Sinai—hardly, indeed, a peninsula. | fore said, “they buried Abraham and Sarah 
On the west of the Gulf of Suez is the-valley | his wife; there they buried Isaac and Re- 

of the Nile, which is properly Egypt. ‘This | bekah his wife ; and there I buried Leah.” 

at its northern extremity spre ads far to the | Rachel, the beloved wife of Jacob, was, in- 
east. Here east of the Nile is the old land | | deed, hurriedly interred at Bethlehem 


of Goshen, no longer known by that name. | twoscore miles from Hebron. 
Still northward and eastward of this is Ca- | 


haan, OT, as Wwe now 


, some 
But the te- 
nacity with which the Hebrews held on to 
call it, Palestine, the | | their ‘old ancestral claim to the cave of Mach- 
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pelah is notable. They took care to keep 
good their legal right in that cave. Jacob | 
insisted that his remains should be deposit- | 
ed there, and so it was done. The Hebrews | 
were careful never to permit their claim to | 
this one spot to lapse. Joseph required that 
his own remains should be placed in the fam- | 
ily sepulchre, thus keeping up the claim. ; 
Even in the hurried exodus Moses took care 
that this should be complied with. Thus 
Joseph, as one of the heirs of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, gave formal notice that for him- 
self and his co-heirs he claimed the right to | 
the sepulehre at Machpelah, and consequent- 
ly to the whole territory vested in them. 
Why Moses did not take the short route to | 
Canaan is clearly told. The Hebrews would | 
have to pass through the region where for 
centuries the Philistines had established a| 
powerful government. This people would, | 
of course, oppose the passage of the Hebrew 
horde—for as yet it was only a horde, with 
no military and little civil organization. | 
Moses clearly saw that time wa~ required | 
to mould his horde into a nation. Hastiiy 
expelled from Goshen, there was no other 
place for this organization than in the des- 
ert of Sinai. Here he had dwelt for forty 
years, and was therefore well acquainted 
with its physical character. Toward this 
region he led his people. The route, as in- 
dicated upon the map, led almost straight 
away from Canaan. Instead of marching 
northeastward, the Hebrews went for four | 
days’ journey almost due south. The Egyp- 
tian king now took a sudden resolve. In-| 
stead of merely expelling the Hebrews, he | 
would exterminate them. They professed to 
intend a few days’ march into the desert for | 
the purpose of sacri- 
fice, after which they 
would return. They 
should, he resolved, 
never return to Go- 
shen, and so there- 
after threaten the 
safety of Egypt. 
With a large force 
Pharaoh came upon 
them as they were 
hemmed in between 
the mountains and 
the sea. Their de- 
struction seemed in- 
evitable. Then oc- 
curred the passage 
of the Red Sea at a 
narrow point near 
the head of the Gulf 
of Suez. How far 
this passage is to be 
considered as miracu- 
lous, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, we 
de not stop to in- 
quire. We leave it 
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just as the record leaves it. The fact of 


the passage is not disputed. That no ree- 
ord of this event appears upon Egyptian 
monuments is easily explicable. The Pha- 
raohs recorded only the glories of their dy- 
nasties; they passed over their reverses; 
omitting even the mention of monarchs 
whose reigns were inglorious. It is a mat- 
ter of question whether the Pharaoh of the 
exodus is mentioned in their annals. 

After passing the Red Sea the route of 
the Hebrews led them into the so-called 
“deserts.” We must not bé misled by our 
modern use of the term. The words which 
we so translate mean simply a region mainly 
uninhabited, not necessarily one uninhabit- 
able. Thus, in the old use of the word, the 
fertile prairies of the valley of the Mississippi 
would a hundred years ago have been styled 
deserts. For a few days the route of the He- 
brews was through an arid region, where they 


| suffered severely from lack of water. Then, 


as shown on the map, they turned sharply to 
the east, and penetrated the mountainous re- 
gion of Sinai. This march occupied about 
three months; and as it was begun early in 
April, they reached the region of Sinai in 
early summer. Here they remained nearly 
a year, during which time the code of laws 
was promulgated, and a civil, military, and 
religious organization effected, which trans- 
formed the Hebrews from a horde into a 
people. 

Some question has been raised as to wheth- 
er the Sinai of the Pentateuch is to be con- 
sidered as the mountain which bears the 
name of Jebel Musa, “the Mount of Moses,” 
or as that now known as Mount Serbal, a 
dozen or twenty miles to the northeast. We 
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agree with Mr. Palmer that the claims of the | 


former are fairly established. The region ly- 
ing within a radius of a score of miles from Je- 


bel Musa we assume to be that occupied by 
the Hebrews for a year, and upon its physical 
capacity, at the time, for affording them sub- 
sistence, rests, as far as our present purpose 
is concerned, the argument for the eredibili- 


ty of the Mosaic history. We believe that 
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to them. They have, 
indeed, the quite 
modern luxuries of 
coffee and tobacco, 
of which Moses and 
Aaron knew nothing 
Wherever there was 
water, there would 
be grass. Wherever 
there was grass, their 
herds could live. 
Wherever their herds 
could live, they could 
live upon them. 
Their meat was car- 
ried upon foot, bear- 
ing also, if need were, 
the water absolutely 
necessary for the sup- 
ply from one stream 
or fountain to an- 
other. 

The illustrations 
which we take from 
the “Desert of the 
Exodus” present, as 
has been said, the 
present appearance 
of some of the princi- 
pal valleys in the 

Sinai region. Even the present rain-fall, if 
properly utilized, as it must be where rains 


are of only periodical occurrence, would be 
| sufficient to render these valleys abundantly 


} 


the results of the Sinai Exploration confirm | 


the narrative. 

The general physical characteristics of the 
region are told by the illustrations better 
than they can be by words. The region 


valleys. In such a region the one thing es- 
sential to fertility is constant water. Water 


atmosphere, which will appear in the form 


. . . | 
of snow or rain, depending upon the tem- 


perature at the time and place. Now, as 
tully appears from scores of notices in this 
work, there is an abundant rain-fall, at least 
during the winter months, in these regions ; 
and this is even now sufficient to keep up 
constant streams in the valleys. Even now 
# very considerable population, such as the 
Hebrews were, could live permanently in 
the region. Though they murmured at the 
lack of the vegetables to which they had 
become accustomed in Egypt, they could 
live, as the Bedouins now do, on the products 
of their flocks and herds. Many a modern 
nomad, from year’s beginning to year’s end, 
only eats the flesh of his herds and their 
milk. Bread and vegetables are unknown 


productive. “ Well watered” is the frequent 
note made upon a little valley. Great floods 
are not of unfrequent occurrence. Water- 
worn rocks and heaps of débris bear per- 
manent testimony to their existence. They 
still oceur now as of old. Thus in 1867 
there was a seil or flood in the Wady Soléf, 
by which an Arab encampment was swept 


| away, forty human beings, with many cam- 
| els, sheep, and other cattle, being lost. 
consists of bare peaks intersected by narrow | 


But it is clear that in the course of the 


| centuries since the exodus the region of Si- 
|nai has changed for the worse, and that in 
is only supplied by condensation from the | 





accordance with natural laws the existence 
of which is fully recognized. The region 
was once a well-wooded one, whereas now a 
single great tree is a notable object. This 
fact is evinced by the remains of great min- 
ing operations, mainly for copper, once car- 
ried on here. The copper forthe implements 
of the old Egyptians came mainly from the 
“ desert” of Sinai. Over and over again the 
explorers came wpon huge heaps of “slag,” 
the refuse of great smelting-works long since 
vanished. These heaps of slag imply a for- 
mer abundance of fuel, and this fuel could 
consist only of wood growing in the region; 
for this was the only fuel that could be em- 
ployed, and this could not possibly be con- 
veyed to any great distance. These great 
heaps of slag, first fairly noticed in this vol- 
ume, thus become silent witnesses to the 
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credibility of the Hebrew recerds, after the 
lapse of more than three thousand years. 

“he argument runs thus: These heaps 
demonstrate the former existence of great 
smelting - works, and these works imply a 
wooded region. Then, as now, we may grant 
that the peaks were bare, but their lower 
sides and the valleys were clothed with for- 
Any man who has seen how in a few 
years a single furnace eats up the forests for 
miles around, in order to gain its supply of 
fuel, understands the whole story as to how 
the entire character of a region may be thus 
changed in the course of years. ‘Trees, as we 
are now coming to understand, play an im- 
portant part in the great economy of nature. 
They furnish natural barriers against sudden 
floods. Their roots penetrating the soil form 
a sort of sponge, which absorbs the rain-fall, 
causing it to pass off gradually instead of in 
a sudden torrent, sweeping away the soil. 
In the admirable work of Elysée Réclus on 
“The Earth” are some paragraphs in which 
this idea is set forth in respect to the Alps; 
they would apply with still greater force to 
the region of Sinai. The Chinese, from whom 
we still have much to learn, understand this. 
They maintain groves all along the courses 
of their rivers and canals. 

Besides acting as regulators, forests have 
much to do in deciding the absolute amount 
of rain-fall. The cool foliage of a great tree 
condenses the atmospheric moisture, v hich 
would otherwise pass on with the aeri | cur- 
rents. Nething in physical geography is bet- 
ter established than that the destruction of 
forests in any region diminishes the amount 
of rain-fall, and that fertility depends essen- 
tially upon this. “To cut down the trees” 
was, among the Greeks, the phrase to desig- 


ests. 
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odus must have been far greater. He also 
shows that at every point where the record 
places the Hebrews there was abundant 
physical possibility for the occurrence of 
every thing which is related of them. There- 
fore the alleged physical impossibility of the 
narrative of the events of the year’s sojourn 
of the Hebrews around Sinai is, we think, 
fully disproven. 

Following the stations marked upon the 
map from 1 to 14, we reach Sinai probably 
by the very route taken by the Hebrews. 
Mr. Palmer shall describe for us the scene as 
it broke upon him as he approached: “ Be- 
fore us lies a narrow valley between two 
huge blocks of granite mountains, and closed 
in at the upper end by a conical green hill. 
The two peaks which form the posterns of 
this valley are, respectively, on the left Jebel 
ed Deir (the ‘Convent Mount’), and on the 
right Ras Sufséfeh (the ‘Willow Peak,’ so 
called from a single willow which stands in 
a secluded nook among the naked rocks). 
The last is Mount Sinai itself, the very mount- 
ain, in all human probability, upon which 
‘the glory of the Lord rested in the sight of 
all the people. <A stately, awful-looking, 
isolated mass it is, rearing its giant brow 
above the plain as if in scornful contempla- 
tion of the world beneath. At the basis of 
the bluff is a long circular mound, forming 
a sort of amphitheatre, from which a select 
congregation of elders might obtain a nearer 
view of the mountain.” This valley, indeed, 
by actual measurement, would have afforded 
standing-ground for the whole people, every 
one of whom could have seen at least the 
summit of the bare mountain. 

Proceeding up the valley are passed sev- 
eral places, designated as historic ones, until 


nate the permanent devastation of a region. | the Convent of St. Katherine is reached. This 


It is the destruction of forests, more than | convent has been often described. 


any other one thing, 
which has within a 
few centuries trans- 
formed the African 
shores of the Medi- 
terranean, once the 
granary of the Ro- 
man empire, into a 
desert. 

Apply these facts 
and principles to the 
case in hand. Mr. 
Palmer shows, from 
personal observa- 
tion, that the region 
of Sinai is even at 
present capable of 
subsisting a very 
considerable popu- 
lation. And he also, 
almost without so 
meaning, shows 
that its capacity at 
the period of the ex- 


It is real- 
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of what they saw, or 
ought to have seen, 
Some of these are 
here reproduced. 
Those in the imme- 
diate vicinity of 
Sinai speak forthem- 
selves. 

After some weeks 
the expedition went 
westward from Jebel] 
Musa toward Mount 
Serbal, which, as has 
been said, has by 
some been claimed 
as the Mount of the 
Law. While we do 
not admit this claim, 
the region has ; 
special interest, for 
here occurred a no- 
table incident in 
the march to Si- 
nai. Here was Re- 
phidim, where the 

GATE OF THE CONVENT OF 8ST. KATHERINE. rear, or perhaps 
flank, of the He- 
ly meant for a fortress, although by no means | brews was assailed by an onslaught of the 
impregnable. Entrance to it can only be} Amalekites, the dwellers of the region to the 
gained through proper introduction. When | north. Here, from an eminence, the aged 
travelers approach, a loud shout is raised, a} Moses and his older brother Aaron watched 
little wicket in the wall opens, a turbaned | the fight conducted in the plain below by 
head appears, and your business is asked.| the young Joshua. A rocky cliff is here 
[f all appears right, a rope is let down, to| shown as the one upon which the leaders 
which the strangers attach their letter of | were seated. Positive certainty is, perhaps, 
introduction from the branch convent at | not to be assumed; the probabilities are, as 
Cairo. If all then is right, a side-door is | Mr. Palmer shows, wholly in its favor. The 
opened, through which the visitors are ad-| cliff itself, now called Jebel Tahtineh, “ the 
mitted. Not very many years ago they were | Mountain of the Windmill,” rising about 
only admitted through a little wicket thirty | 700 feet, overlooks a watered valley, just the 
feet above the ground, up to which they | one which would have been likely to have 
were hauled by ropes. Once inside the} been the scene of such a battle, or, as we 
walls, the visitor seems ushered into a new | should now style it, an “ encounter,” not in 
world. “Amidst the cold gray hues and | great force, but between a detachment of 
leep shadows of the mountains,” says Mr.| Hebrews and an irregular force of Amalek- 
Palmer, ‘“ rise up the graceful forms of taper- | ites. If this position is correctly assigned, 
ing cypress-tress, and their dark, rich foliage | it shows incidentally just what we would 
is thrown into harmonious contrast with the | expect, that the Hebrews moved not in a 
lighter verdure of the poplars which grow | compact body, but spread over a space of 
beside them, and with the varied tints of the | many square miles. 
olive and almond trees that peep above the| Other views in the region of Mount Ser- 
wall. Sheltered behind this lovely garden| b4l are of interest as showing the general 
is the monastery, looking very calm and/ features of the neighborhood. One of 
peaceful, and suggesting nothing of the nest | these, the “ Wady Feirdn,” deserves partic- 
of dirt and ignorance within. Strongly for-| ular notice. “ We followed,” says Mr. Palm- 
tified though the convent is by its massive | er, “the flat sandy course of the Widy So- 
walls, it is ill adapted for withstanding a! laf. The year before it had been a flourish- 
determined attack, being easily commanded | ing grove of tamarisk-trees ; but now noth- 
from either side of the valley.” | ing remained to show what it was but a few 

This present Sinai Expedition was bent on | scattered roots half covered with boulders 
work more serious than that of talking with | which had lodged there in their passag¢ 
the monks of St. Katherine. The members| down the valley. After a walk of seven 
were to make a thorough survey of the re-| miles we reached a narrow passage between 
gion, and were, moreover, supplied with a) the rocks, about one hundred feet long by 
photographic apparatus, by which they were | twenty wide, through which we presently 
enabled to produce accurate representations | came to the palm grove of Wady Feiran. 
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Here the tall graceful trees afforded a de- 

licious shade; fresh water ran at our feet; | 
and above all the bulbuls flitted from branch 
to branch, uttering their sweet notes. Our| 
camp was pitched in a lovely spot at es 
mouth of Waly ‘Aleydt, a large open space | 
completely surrounded by steep shelving | 
mountains. Palms and tamarisks were dot- 
ted all around, and on every hill and mount- 
ain slope were ruined houses, churches, and | 
walls, the relics of the ancient monastic city | 
of Paran. Behind our tents rose the majes- 
tic mass of Serbdl, and beneath the rocky 
wall opposite ran a purling brook.” This 
palm grove, we are elsewhere told, extends 
for miles along the valley. From the ac- 
counts of casual tourists one would hardly 
expect to find such a scene in the very heart 
of the desert of Sinai. Rare as such a scene 
now is, there is no room to doubt that there 
must have been many counterparts of it at 
the time of the exodus. Quite probably the 
Hebrews during their sojourn of a year did 
much toward the devastation of the region. 
For many a purpose they must have cut 
down the trees. 

After staying a year in the region of Si- 
nai the Hebrews in early summer set out on 
their march toCanaan. Their general route 
is indicated on the map. It ran almost due 
northward from Sinai. To trace it, follow 
the numbers from 14 to 20, which bring them 
to Kadesh, upon the borders of the Promised 
Land. This march occupied about nine 
months, making two years from the time 
when they left Egypt. To these two years 
belong almost all the events recorded in the 
Pentateuch. Of the succeeding thirty-eight 
years there are only a few isolated incidents. 
The stations marked from 21 to 43 indicate 
only those almost 
casually mentioned 
as having been oc- 
cupied during these 
years. Probably 
these stations do not 
indicate any regular 
march of the whole 
body, but rather the 
various movements 
of the tabernacle— 
the migratory capital 
of the people. 

What took place 
at Kadesh is the key 
to the history of 
the eight-and-thirty 
years known as the 
“wanderings,” in dis- 
tinction from the two 
years of the “ex- 
odus,” properly so 
called. Reaching the 
frontiers of Canaan, 
twelve scouts were 
sent on to spy out 
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the land. After forty days these returned 
with glowing accounts of its fertility, but 
ten out of the twelve declared that the peo- 
ple were too strong to be successfully assail- 
ed. The Hebrews, especially the “mixed 
multitude,” broke out into open mutiny. 
They proposed to set aside Moses, and choos- 
ing a new leader, to retrace their steps to 
Egypt. Then by a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing they made a disorderly movement, were 
repulsed, and driven back. Moses could not 
but perceive that his people were not yet fit- 
ted for the conquest of Canaan. It must be 
reserved for another generation, who should 
be trained to discipline and military obedi- 
ence. Meanwhile the active work of dis- 
cipline was confided to the strong hands of 
Joshua. Of these thirty-eight years of wan- 
dering the census taken at its close furnishes 
an incident of great historical importance. 
The population had not increased: it had 
actually diminished several thousands, show- 
ing clearly that it was a period of great 
hardship. 

Of the march to Canaan, and the con- 
quest of that country, we can here touch but 
briefly, although the book of Mr. Palmer 
throws much fresh light upon it. As a 
military movement it must certainly take 
place among the great marches of history. 
When all was ready Moses and Joshua asked 
permission of the Edomites to pass through 
their territory, promising that the march 
should be a peaceful one. This was refused. 
The Hebrews might undoubtedly have forced 
their way; but, with rare forbearance, they 
respected the neutrality of Edom, and made 
a long detour, which, as shown upon the 
map, led them almost half-way down their 
long march from Sinai. Then avoiding the 
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WADY FEIRAN, 


head of the eastern gulf of the Red Sea at | 
Ezion-Geber, they rounded the territory of | 
Edom, passed along its eastern boundary, 

and after striking fiercely at those who 

attempted to stay them, turned to the deep | 
valley of the Jordan, crossing the river at | 
the only point, even at this day, practicable | 
for an army, and struck the land from the | 
northeast instead of from the southwest, 
which would have been the straight line of 
approach. That the invasion was actually 
made from this direction is undisputed. The 
wide detour which was involved is indicated 
on the map. Measuring approximately, but 
nearly enough for practical purposes, a march 
of 200 miles would have brought the Hebrews 
from Goshen to the heart of Canaan. Instead 
of this their journey from Rameses to Sinai, 
thence te Kadesh, back to Ezion -Geber, 
thence around Edom to Jericho, was not 
much less than 1000 miles, not counting the 
migrations during the thirty-eight years of 
wandering. 

Over most of this space the author of the 
“Desert of the Exodus” passed. Of it he 
gives by far the best account yet furnished. 
We can hardly anticipate a time when a more 
thorough and conscientious survey will be 
made. The general result is that in every 
essential point whereupon physical facts 
could be brought to bear upon the question 
the truthfulness of the old Hebrew records 
has been confirmed. Nowhere, certainly, 
has it been weakened. Apart from its value 
as a record of adventure and observation, 
and this is by no means small, the work is 
of great historical worth. 

In considering the questions involved we 
have most carefully left out of view all that 
pertains to the special divine origin claimed 
for the Hebrew We have not as- 





records. 


sumed that Moses 
was the author of 
them, or of any part 
of them. Supposing 
them to be, what no 
one will dispute, only 
early records, exist- 
ing from times be- 
yond which no his- 
tory reaches, 
think their 
confirmed in every 
point now capable 
of direct confirma- 
tion from a careful 
survey of physical 
facts still existent. 
“Tt may be object- 
ed,” says Mr. Palmer, 
“that, as the Israel- 
ite host was miracu- 
lously guided ‘by 
the Pillar of Cloud 
by day, and the Pil- 
lar of Fire by night, 
we need not, or ought not, to argue from the 
probabilities suggested by the physical feat- 
ures of the country. To this I would an- 
swer that we are expressly told that ‘God 
went before them by day in a pillar of cloud 
to lead them the way,’ not to make for them a 
road, but to guide them in the best and 
easiest path, and we are therefore the more 
bound to take into consideration every thing 
which could give one road preference over 
another. The difficulty of providing water 
for the cattle by which they were accom- 
panied has proved a great stumbling-block 
to many, but this Mr. Holland has consid- 
erably lessened by a novel and ingenious 
suggestion. He believes that, instead of 
being an incumbrance to the movements of 
the host, they were used as beasts of bur- 
den, and that, in addition to the camp fur- 
niture, each carried its own supply of water, 
sufficient for several days, in water- \ins 
slung at its sides, precisely as Sir Samuel 
Baker found them doing at the present day 
in Abyssinia.” 

The question as to the miraculous events 
recorded is of an entirely different order. 
Those who hold that no such events can be 
proven by any human evidence, will, of 
course, disbelieve these. We believe their 
existence upon what appears to us adequate 
testimony. We believe them just as we be- 
lieve that the earth is so many miles in diam- 
eter, and so many miles from the sun; just 
as we believe that in a certain year Colum- 
bus sailed across the Atlantic and found the 
New World. In no one of these cases have 
we, and in some of them we could not, if we 
would, thoroughly investigate the evidence. 
We believe the asserted facts upon testi- 
mony, just as we believe most things where- 
of we have no doubt. 
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THE LATIN PEOPLES. It is a common error to attribute to insti- 
1 tutions the power of generating sentiments 


N spite of the armies of kings and the ex- | and ideas which shall sustain and perpetuate 
communications of popes, modern civili- | them, when, in fact, institutions are merely 
zation is democratic. The social structure, | the social forms assumed by the spirit of the 
resulting from so many centuries filled with | people in any givenage. Noone of the great 
revolutions, so many revolutions filled with | historic monuments which have fallen and 
catastrophes, the double movement of facts | covered the soil of Europe with their ruins 
and of ideas, philosophy and polities, all} —neither theocracy, nor feudalism, nor the 
alike diffuse in the human conscience the | ancient monarchy—would have fallen if it 
principles of liberty, of equality; and these | had not lost the vitality of ideas and the 
principles, essential to justice, are gradually | basis of faith. 
leveling the power of the great, and raising} As long as the people believe firmly in an 
the humble to the realization of their rights. | institution, itendures. It may be personified 
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in a Charles II., feeble and infirm, without 
force to sustain the sceptre and the sword 
of his ancestors in his withered hands, with- 
out life to engender life, with the ghastly 
pallor of corpses in his face, the hair dead on 
his empty head, the eyes extinguished, a 
shadow of shadows haunting sepulchres and 
tormented by witchcraft and sorcery, but 
who, when he appeared before the Spanish 
people of the seventeenth century, among 
whom the monarchical sentiment was still 
alive, was always received with transports 
of enthusiasm; for this imbecile king repre- 
sented to the popular mind the spirit of past 
generations, and the sacred image of Spain. 

Advise a people educated in this manner 
to proclaim a republic, and they will not un- 
derstand you. The monarchy has created 
the nation, as the Divine Word might create 
a planet. The monarchy has dictated the 
laws, which secure the relations of the fam- 
ily and assure the tranquillity of home. The 
monarchy is the representation of all the 
traditions, the splendor of all victories. The 
name of the king is associated with the name 
of God in prayer, the image of the king with 
that of the country in memory. The war- 
rior invokes it in battle; the navigator sa- 
lutes it when the land sought for in the soli- 
tudes of the seas appears like a new creation. 


The poet seeks his inspiration in its great- | 
ness, and exalts it in his epic and his trage- | 


dy. The painter sketches the face of the 


king beside that of the saints on the altar. | 


All the manifestations of public and private 
life repeat the name of the king so constant- 
ly that the crown is in the midst of the na- 
tion like the sun in the midst of the stars— 
the key of society. 

But this force of the monarchy was found 
in its prestige, and this prestige in the faith 
with which the people believed in it and the 
ardor with which they loved it. Institutions 
which are not believed in and not loved lose 


color and force : they fall and die like leaves | 
The church would have suc- | 


without sap. 
ceeded in converting Europe into an ascetic 
theocracy, if the failure of the prophecies of 
the eleventh century, and the retreat. of the 
Catholic armies from the Holy Land after the 
disaster of the Crusades, had not robbed it in 
the eyes of the people of its ancient super- 
natural prestige. While the world believed, 
the Emperor Henry IV.could stretch himself 
like a dog at the feet of Gregory VII.; when 


the world began to doubt, the soldier of for- | 


tune, Colonna, could fling his iron gauntlet 
in the face of Boniface VIII. Feudalism 
would have been perpetuated if the univer- 
sity had not been founded, had not educated 
the lawyers, and the lawyers the burgher 
class, and the burgher class the municipal- 
ity, within the boundaries of which the chain 
of the slave was broken, until came the in 
vention of gunpowder—the torch of Prome- 
theus converted into a thunder-bolt to tear 


down, with the social ideas which they rep- 
resented, the castles which had long befor 
been doomed in all consciences. 

When the social faith changes, the social] 
state changes as well. Has the social fait} 
changed in monarchical Europe? If so, the 
social state will also change. And if wi 
would see how faith has changed, it is only 
necessary to inquire if the education which 
generates and maintains it has changed. 
This is certainly the case. In like manne: 
as America, yesterday colonial, is to-day in- 
dependent and republican, Europe, to-day 
monarchical in its exterior life, in its forms 
and superficial ceremonies, is in its spirit, in 
its education, essentially republican. If to 
this universal education there is as yet no 
general correspondence of facts, this is due 
to the imperfect relations of realities to 
ideas. Ideas experience delays in their in- 
corporation into institutions, into laws an 
customs, even when they have full contro] 
of consviences. 

The light of the spirit does not move with 
the celerity of material light. If we could 
know the tears which have been the price 
of the most simple and universally admitted 
principles—the security of our homes, the 


| inviolability ofourconsciences—we would be 


surprised to see how every redemption de- 
mands a Calvary, and how every altar where 
a new life is burning is an altar of great sac- 
rifices. When we possess certain rights, 
certain guarantees, we enjoy their benefits 
without remembering their origin, without 
seeking to investigate it any more than we 


seek to investigate whence the cloud has 


come which cools our fields, or how the 
oxygen of the air is produced which warms 
and colors our blood. But it is none the 
less sure that the redemption of humanity 
has cost great efforts and, at times, great suf- 
ferings to the initiators of progress ; and still 
how slowly it proceeds! 

America is the continent best fitted to re- 
ceive new ideas. Nevertheless, it would be 
a great mistake to think that the republic 
appeared at once in that chosen land of 
liberty and democracy. Below Franklin, 
below Washington, were great social move- 
ments, as below our soil there are other 
strata more primitive and more solid, indis- 
pensable to the firm constitution of the 
planet. It was necessary for the republican 
movement of America that the human con- 
science should vindicate its liberty by means 
of the Reformation in Europe. It was neces- 
sary that in addition to that vindication of 
conscience should come a morality more aus- 
tere than Luther’s, the morality of Calvin ; 
and a church more democratic than the 
German, the church of Geneva. It may be 


| said, therefore, that from the middle of the 


sixteenth century to the end of the eight- 
eenth century the republican initiation of 
America is not delayed for a moment; and it 
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commenced before the Pilgrims landed on 
the shore of the new continent, in the strug- 
gles and the sorrows of the Old World. In 
England the Reformation is divided into two | 
religious movements, the one aristocratic, 
the other democratic. To the second be- 
longed Hooper, who seemed only to live in 
his preaching, and who died smiling on his 
bed of burning coals like a child sleeping 
upon roses. “From these martyrdoms rose 
the Puritans, an object of terror to kings, 
because they would have no aristocracies in 
the church, and without aristocracies in the 
church there could be none in society or the 
state. The great Protestant Elizabeth of 
England called the Christians who sought 
for truth simply in the word of God more 
dangerous than the Catholics themselves. 
The liberty of preaching is the liberty of 
thought, and this is the Divine Word com- 
municated to all souls. In this universal 
illumination of dark places vanished the | 
shadow of the ancient secular power. There- 
fore it is that James L, in closing the confer- 
ence of H xmpton Court, seeing that he could | 
not persnede the Puritans with pedantic 
rhetoric, exclaims, shrugging his shoulders, | 
“Then we shall hang them.” 

And there, at the mouth of the Humber, 
many families left the soil of their country, 
the shores they loved, the society of their | 
fellow-citizens, all that sustains and embel- | 
lishes life, to preserve the purity of their 
souls, the idea of their God, the austerity of 
their worship, in the one asylum then offer- | 
ed to free consciences—republican Holland. | 
The cavaliers who pursued them boldly | 
among the fogs, and who succeeded in tak- 
ing prisoners their wives and their children, | 
when they spurred their horses thus into the 
sea to detain them, did not know that those 
poor fugitives bore with them in their frail 
vessel the immortal spirit of a new world 
and a new humanity, the gospel of social re- 
demption, the complement and the crown of | 
the religious redemption. 

Next they set sail from Leyden, from Am- | 
sterdam, accompanied by sacred melodies, 
by canticles like those intoned in the de- 
parture from Egypt. They set out through 
the immensity of the ocean, defying the hur- | 
ricanes and the storms, to rear anew temple 
in the bosom of a new nature, each for all 
and all for each, brethren in belief as in vir- 
tue; and before disembarking in Massachu- 
setts Bay, before setting foot on the shore 
of Plymouth, they drew up the democratic 
contract which was to be the first funda- 
mental charter of the repubiic in America. 
From the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the twentieth year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and from that date to the end of the 


cans into the austere republican discipline 
has not been delayed at any point. Neverthe- 
less, more than a century elapses between 
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-ach one of those great movements —between 
the ardent speech of Calvin and the holy pil- 


_ grimage of the Puritans, between the arrival 


of the Puritans in America and the proclama- 
tion of the republic; and even when it was 
proclaimed in the North, many years passed 
before the idea traversed the continent, be- 
fore it crossed the isthmus of Panama, scaled 
and descended both slopes of the Andes, il- 
luminating two hemispheres, creating that 
collection of democracies which, in spite of 
their convulsions, make America the conti- 
nent of the republic, as Europe, in spite of its 
revolutions, still continues the continent of 
monarchy. 

Nevertheless, if Europe is the continent of 
the monarchy, its republican education has 
begun, and this is no trivial or frivolous 
work, but something cyclopean, the work of 
a century, of the eighteenth century entire. 
If each one of these divisions of time called 
centuries should present itself before the 
human conscience, to hear a final judgment 
like that announced by religions to men, the 
century which inscribed upon two continents 
the idea of fundamental human rights—the 
century which founded the republic in Amer- 
ica, and spread revolution over Europe—the 
century which extinguished the fagot and 
destroyed the rack-—the century which 
brought with the arrival of Franklin the 
democratic spirit of the New World to our 


older society, and carried back our chival- 


rous sentiment in the crusade of Lafayette— 
this great century, the author of so many 
wonders, might exclaim before the tribunal 
of history, “If I did not invent modern art, 


| like the fifteenth century, with the Renais- 


sance; if I did not form the modern con- 
science, like the sixteenth century, with the 
Reformation ; if I did not train modern rea- 
son, like the seventeenth century, with phi- 


| losophy, I did more than all these—I used 
| in the cause of justice the progress of three 


centuries ; I am, therefore, the century which 


| ereated modern society, the century which 


has established in institutions the sum total 
of ideas, and has given to man in a series of 


| reforms, either realized or promised, the full 


enjoyments of his béing.” 

It would be impossible to understand the 
republican movement of Europe without un- 
derstanding this century which produced 
its generating idea. As the atmospbere en- 
velops and vivifies our organism, an idea 
envelops and vivifies our spirit; and the 
grandeur of the eighteenth century is not so 
much in the ideas which it originally pro- 
duced as in the foree with which it diffused 
these ideas in the general conscience. There 
is some analogy in the religious movement 


| which initiated our civilization, in the Chris- 
eighteenth ceutury, the initiation of Ameri- | 


tian movement in its first century, and the 
philosophical movement which shaped and 


_ perfected it in the eighteenth century. The 


primitive theology contains few original 
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ideas. Three great rivers of luminous 
thought disembogue in its bosom—one tlow- 
ing from Athens, one from Jerusalem, one 
from Alexandria. Christianity will always 
claim for itself the honor of having morally 
redeemed the human race, because it has 
rescued ideas from the schools and reposes 
them in the street; because it condenses 
them in apologues, and gives them in its 
holy communion to the poor and the hum- 
ble; because it revealed the humanitarian 
and social meaning of abstract systems, 
which then were converted into the leaven 
of a new social life, from which sprang the 
redeemers, the apostles, the martyrs, who 
were destined to transform the world. 

The history of facts is an echo of the his- 
tory of ideas. The eighteenth century raised 
the conscience above all the prejudices of 
interests and of sect. After having raised 
the human conscience to these heights it 
educated the common intelligence, taking 
from it that idea of the miraculous which 
represented nature and history as governed 
by whim, and not by law. It next gave an 
idea of the human unity superior to the 
Christian unity, recognizing in all men, 
whatever their religions, their doctrines, 
their race, their nationality, the fundament- 


al human character. Justice became sub- 


stituted in law and in morals for arbitrary | 


grace. Political economy, uniting the two 
ideas of utility and justice, announced that 
war would be replaced, through time and 
general culture, by commerce, the complex 
source of reciprocal enlightenment and gen- 
eral gain. The idea of the irremediable de- 
generacy of the human race gave way to 
that of progress. Men no longer painted a 
lost paradise, but imagined a paradise hid in 
the future, full of vast efforts of thought and 
labor. Man recognized that as all the uni- 
verse was necessary for his life, so all his- 
tory was necessary for his education and 
progress. Each individual who rose to the 
contemplation of science felt crowding in 
his heart and mind the ideas of all hu- 
manity. His idols fell without effort, not 
with that sadness with which the ancient 
world took leave of the’dying paganism, but 


tarian work the immortal irony which de- 
stroyed so many idols; Rousseau the ancient 
republican and Calvinistic ideal of Geneva, 
enriched by rare eloquence ; Montesquieu 
the historic and judicial spirit of English 
liberty; Franklin the revolutionary elec- 
tricity, the democratic agitation, felt by 
young America in the moment of the birth 
of its new social organization ; Kant, Lessing, 
Herder, the German conscience and reason; 
Pombal, Campomanes, Aranda, the practical 
sense of the restless Iberian race; Alfieri 
the severe form, the classic relief, the tragic 
inspiration, of the eternal muse of Italy; and 
with all these currents of ideas, even with- 
out a knowledge of the authors themselves, 
in the mind of the human race, a new soul 
was ‘formed, vivified with a new idea of 
right. 

This new spirit tended to manifestation 
in new forms, and the republican form was 
the only one compatible, by its variety and 
its breadth, with the humanitarian and dem- 
ocratic ideas of the new revolution. But 
this revolution had to struggle in reality with 
almost insuperable obstacles, with obstacles 
which have been shattered but not even yet 
destroyed in Europe. A hierarchical church, 
convinced of its own divine right, cemented 
with secular traditions, represented author- 
ity, and an authority beyond discussion. 
An institution like this, which embraces 
body and soul, life and spirit, the present, 
the past, and the future, the cradle and the 
grave, placing the seal of its divine unques- 
tioned sacred authority upon all the acts of 
life, marked all souls with the indelible 
brand of eternal slavery. The universities 
which, during the Middle Ages, educated 
the burgher class, and which. contributed 
powerfully to prepare them for municipal 
liberty, being under the control of absolute 
kings and priests, taught a doctrine of soph- 
istry and cavils—a doctrine in which the 
reality of the spirit and of nature, the stand- 
ard of reason and of experience, disappeared 


beneath the logical traditions, which, by their 
| artificiality and absolute contradiction with 


among the epigrams of asatirical intelligence | 


which did not fear that it would perish be- 
neath the ruins of dead beliefs, but was sure 
of a revival in fresh and progressive ideas. 
Mothers were called upon in eloquent werds 
not to deny or forget nature, but to give to 
their children the nourishment fitted for 
Hercules, whose duty was to free society of 
monsters. Poetry raised nature, hitherto 
despised, to equal dignity with the spirit; 
heaven with its stars, the sea with its infi- 
nite life, the earth with its varieties of exist- 
ence, formed, as it were, a grand symphony 
or living epic. Man was not reconciled 
solely with man, but with nature as well. 
Voltaire and Swift brought to this humani- 


all science, had taken tlie name of scholastic. 

A territorial aristocracy possessed titles, 
seigniories, privileges, which at once degrad- 
ed and impoverished the people. The idea of 
right, which is a saving idea, was obscured 
by positive legislation, a confused mass of 
contradictory provisions, in which the pre- 


| dominating idea of ancient Roman jurispru- 


dence elevated the will of the prince to a 
species of divine authority, making it the 
fountain of right. The public administra- 
tion appeared like an administration of 
courtesans. The municipality resembled the 


| court in the last days of the Roman empire 


| in degradation and slavery. 





The army con- 
sidered itself the monarch’s guard, and the 
tacties of the great philosopher who ruled in 
Prussia had completely converted it into a 
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machine submissive merely to the royal will. 
All Europe was but a fief of monarchy, all 
the citizens vassals. Powez and authority 
over these vassals were transmitted by in- 
heritance like any other property. And the 
people were so accustomed to this rule that 
they did not even feel the action of those 
impulses of free-will and natural right which 
eyery man brings with him into life. 
Tounderstand to what extremes absolutism 
had gone, it is only necessary to observe the 
state of France and of Spain at the breaking 
out of the revolution—the two nations which 
ruled Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Spain was, during the first 
of these centuries, the predominating Euro- 
pean nation under Charles V. and Philip IL, 
possessing an empire greater than that of 
Cyrus, or Alexander, or Cesar, or Charle- 
magne. France held the same position dur- 
ing the brilliant period of the youth of Louis 
XIV. And what was the state of these na- 
tions just before their respective revolutions? 
Let us glance first at France. The court of 
Louis XV. wallowed in the mire, living only 
for the indulgence of vice. The nobles wa- 
tered their abandoned lands with the sweat 
of the people to obtain incomes to squander 
in Paris and Versailles. Nine millions of 
hectares lay without cultivation ; desolation 
wasted the national territory ; the dwellings 
of the peasantry vied with the hovels of 
savages; surrounded with filth, the light 


and air of heaven entered by a single aper- | 


ture, as in the dens of wild beasts. They 
wore a fustian incapable of preserving them 
from heat and cold. They ate a wretched 
soup of black bread dressed with lard. The 
administration could do nothing to remedy 
these evils.“ The public offices were sold 
and transmitted in rich families, who used 
them as a source of profit for themselves 
and misery for their inferiors. Meanwhile 
clergy, aristocracy, and kings amused them- 
selves with fantastic and reckless specula- 
tions like that of Law. Labor was not con- 
sidered a right inherent to life, but a favor 
granted by the king. The guilds, from the 


throne down, oppressed all expansion of in- | 


dividual activity. Titles of master work- 


men were sold like public offices. Machin- | 


ery suffered under the oppression of ancient 
regulations, and inventions under the veto 
of old privileges. A little more than 70,000 
workmen manufactured wool for the innu- 


merable poor, while 14,000 wove lace for the | 


few nobles. | Nine hundred millions of franes 
was the product of the industry of ali the 
nation—not more than is now produced by a 
single province. Slavery engendered its in- 
evitable offspring—misery and ignorance. 
The social wretchedness was not so great 


nor so intense in Spain as in France; but, | 


on the other hand, the thought of the centu- 
ry had made much less progress among us. 
Feyjoo, who waged war against prejudices, 


could not be placed beside Voltaire, nor 
could the Legalist movement of our jurists 
be compared with the Encyclopedia. The 
intellectual initiative of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries had belonged to Spain 
and Italy; the intellectual initiation cf the 
seventeenth and eighteenth belonged of 
right to England, Germany, and France. 
The clergy, although the right of mortmain 
began to be opposed, possessed enormous 
riches and immense power. The Archbish- 
op of Toledo had a larger rent-roll than the 
| King of Portugal. Seigniories and jurisdic- 
tions still existed, and the poor labored only 
for the rich. The economical situation was 
| wretched, in spite of our American territories, 
The deficit amounted to 820 millions of reals, 
and our debt to 4108 millions of reals. The 
classes who drew their incomes from the 
treasury were six hundred millions in ar- 
rears. Nevertheless the waste increased. 
| The counselors of Castile received 40,000 dol- 
lars annual salary. The Cortes had come to 
be a shadow, and the municipality the prey 
of privileged families. Such was the silence, 
the lethargy of the people, that a capricious 
queen of ardent and voluptuous tempera- 
ment celebrated her Bacchic and Cyprian 
orgies in the face of a careless people ; and 
for the purpose of binding a crown upon the 
brow of her paramour she gave up to for- 
eigners the independence and honor of the 
country. 

It is a difficult thing to found the republic 
on the theocratic and feudal soil of Europe. 
Only America can understand the vastness 
of the obstacles which beset us on every 
hand. The Americans of the North had no 
traditions in their spirits enlightened by re- 
form, no ruins on their soil virgin of an- 
cient laws. They fled from religious and 
political despotism in Europe, and came to 
found in the New World a society opposed 
to the old suciety of Europe, which was 
| based upon monarchy and the church. 
| Saxon blood ran in their veins. Persecn- 
\tion could not bend them, nor even the 
Norman conquest degrade their old republic- 
an firmness. And yet, finding themselves 
|in contact with great institutions incompat- 
ible with democratic ideas, they were forced 
to pass through one of the most glorious but 
'most bloody wars of history, because it is 
only among flames that the chains of slaves 
can be melted. 

But the ideas spread abroad by the eight- 
eenth century were sure to result, sooner or 
later, in republican organisms. The forms 
of government incarnate the spirit of a peo- 
ple, as species incarnate the life of a planet. 
Each new species in nature forms and main- 
| tains itself by reason of some advantage which 
it possesses over the species with which it 
contends, until the result is the extinction 
of the inferior organism. The same takes 
place in society, as that social form, that in- 
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stitution which predominates in the great 
struggles for existence, will predominate def- 
initely in virtue of real advantages, and will 
annihilate all the forms opposed to its ex- 
istence and development. In the tenth chap- 
ter of his admirable book on the “ Origin of 
Species,” Darwin says: “ Extinct species do 
not reappear, and the forms ef life change al- 
most simultaneously throughout the world.” 
And this law of the universe, I add, is a law 
of history. Where has caste, once destroy- 
ed, reappeared? What restoration has been 
identical with the social form which it in- 
tended to renew? And what reactionary res- 
toration has not precipitated the triumphs 
of the new ideas which it proposed to extin- 
guish? And what we say of the extinction 
of ancient social forms we repeat of the simul- 
taneous appearance of new social forms in 


every latitude subject to the same culture. | 
Populations in the Middle Ages did not hold | 
Many of them | 
knew nothing of each other, or their knowl- | 


the same relations as now. 


edge was confined to wars and the hates re- 
sulting from them. Thinkers lived and died 
in the shadow of the cloister. The absence 
of minds. Yet, in spite of all these disad- 
vantages, the appearance of the great social 
phenomena was almost simultaneous. Dur- 
ing the tenth century a theocratic terror 
seized and paralyzed all European peoples. 
During the eleventh century, over a soil 
which was drenched with blood, and under 
the wing of the church, the pioneers of fu- 
ture nationalities planned their work. In 
the twelfth century all at once burst forth 
that restless spirit which carried the nations 
to the Crusades, and from the Crusades sprang 
civil communities and the foundations of 
democracy. In the thirteenth century be- 
gan the destruction of feudalism and of the- 
ocracy at once; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury began at the same time the assault 
upon feudalism by the kings, and upon the- 
ocracy by schisms and councils. But if all 
these happened in those unenlightened ages, 
will it not happen in our age that republican 
ideas, adopted by all superior intelligences, 
will take form and organization, and will 
be diffused in all latitudes where the spirit 
of our essentially democratic civilization 
reaches ? 

Great historical events determine the life 
of an epoch, and are like the germ of a wide 
series of social evolutions. At the fall of 
Troy the Greek world was formed. At the 
fall of Tyre, under Alexander, the Greek spir- 
it penetrated the East. At the founding of 
Alexandria the three currents of the ancient 
spirit came together as to a common centre. 
At the fall of Jerusalem, under Titus, Chris- 
tianity spread over the world. At the fall 
of Rome, under Alaric, the German individ- 
1alism was developed. At the fall of Con- 
stantinople, under the Turks, the Renaissance 
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began. Gutenberg invented the new organ 
of ideas, Raphael and Vinci the new art, 
Luther the new conscience, Copernicus the 
new heaven, Columbus the new world. So 
when the sanctuary of the ancient monarchy, 
Versailles, falls under the assault of the peo- 
ple, agitated by invisible ideas to the point 
of denying the royal authority and dragging 
it from the throne to the scaffold, the repub- 
lican movement of Europe—a movement 
with various and contradictory tendencies, 
points of delay and even of reaction—pro- 
ceeds steadily, now in secret, and now open- 
ly, at one time in theory, and at another in 
practice, now tumultuous, now orderly, be- 
ginning by converting absolute monarchies 
into constitutional monarchies, until it is 
ready to convert constitutional monarchies 
into democratic republics. 


IL. 

We can not appreciate the actual repub- 
lican movement in Europe without begin- 
ning with France, the leader of revolution- 
ary Europe. The nation which above all 


required a strong and united state was the 
of the press prevented the communication | 


French. By its military spirit, by its cen- 
tralized organization, by its historical strug- 
gles with the great lords who tried a thou- 
sand times to dismember it, France was 
the one nation which was essentially mo- 


narchical. In the time when the mon- 


|archy of Spain was declining, and that of 


England, once so powerful, was in abey- 
ance, monarchy reached its apogee in France 
under the illustrious reign of Louis XIV.; 
and yet this nation, without departing 
from the monarchical form, unsheathed its 
sword in the age following, that of Louis 
XVI., in company with absolutist Spain, in 
favor of the universal democracy, the democ- 
racy of America. I call the American de- 
mocracy the universal, because all anterior 
democratic movements had had a national 
object. The movement of Switzerland 
against Austria, the movement of Holland 
against Spain, the movement of England 
against the shameful protectorate of France, 
were national movements; but the move- 
ment of America was not solely against En- 
gland. It was a movement more profound 
and universal; it proclaimed democratic 
principles, fundamental rights, as independ- 
ent of every historical circumstance, as dis- 
connected with every geographic accident. 
And France, the most monarchical nation of 
Europe, in taking this profoundly democrat- 
ic position, possessed, more than any other 
people, providential aptitude for the diffu- 
sion of republican ideas through the world. 
The reproach may be made to France, as it 
often is by German writers, of vacillation 
between the Teutonic and the Latin spirit 
of religious incredulity displayed in passing 
from the Bourbonic bigotry to the skepticism 
of Voltaire, and thence to the deism of Robes- 
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pierre, and thence to the Concordat of Na- | 
poleon. They may reproach her with sud- 


which may not aspire to the highest degree 
of free development, and there is no form of 


den changes from absolutism to anarchy, and | government which can resist so well the 


back again; with excesses of liberty represse sd 
by excesses of dictatorship; te ndencies to | 
equality whic h always result in Roman C e- | 
sarism and bureaucratic oligarchies; the | 
proclamation of humanitarian principles, and | 
measures of terrorism, of war, and slaughter. 
They may reproach her with these and other 
defects, the more easily, indeed, that it is 
fashionable to insult France humiliated arid 
conquered. But the human race will be | 
guilty of gross ingratitude if it forgets that 
all modern ideas have been diffused and pop- 
ularized by the apostolate of France, of her 
propagating and cosmopolitan genius; that | 
she diffused and popularized Protestantism | 
with the genius of Calvin, philosophy with | 
the pen of Voltaire, the modern revolution 
with the speech of Mirabeau and of Danton; 
that she, this slandered France, still has the 
priv ilege of uniting in supreme and critical | 
moments in her brain the idea, and in her | 
heart the blood, of all humanity. 

How often the monarchical reaction has | 
arisen in France; how often the monarchical 
tradition has endeavored to take possession 
of her generous ideas, and shelter itself in 
her great heart! The old monarchy, after 
having for a long time resisted such humili- 
ation, accepted the work of the Constituent 
Assembly as a compact between the historic 
throne and an emancipated people. But 
France forgot this compact. The military 
monarchy, reared on the victories of Marengo 
and Arcola, sought to be the sceptre and the 
sword of democracy; but defeat broke the 
spell, and France, still under the feet of the 
allies, remembered that her sentiments were 
still republican. In vain the monarchy of 
the Bourbons attempted to seduce her with 
the semblance of the old tradition and the 
old glory. In vain the ideas and inter- 
ests of the Orleanists, which were those of 
the middle classes, wove for themselves a 
civic crown, and called themselves the best 
of republicans. In vain did the third and 
last Napoleon call himself the representative 
of revolutionary principles, the chief cf the 
plebeians, the magistrate of popular suffrage, 
the protector of liberty, the Cesar of social- 
ism. In vain was this effort. The genius 
of France, in spite of long eclipses, has al- 
ways remained faithful to republican de- 
mocracy. We can not deny that in France 
the republican idea has many shades, and its 
partisans belong to many sects.. But this 
truth, which is afflicting to narrow minds, 


| 








has no terrors to those who recognize that | 


only in a republic can this rich variety of 
human life exist. Shall we reproach space 
because its immensity holds all the worlds? 
Shall we consider it a defect in a republic 
that all ideas have an opportunity of devel- 


|strain of liberty as the republican form. 
Thus the whole movement of modern ideas 
‘finds in France its necessary development 
| within the republic. 

Admitting this truth, let us look at the 
} actual movement of the republican idea in 
France. The men of the 4th September, so 
-alled, have been much criticised because on 
the news of the irreparable disaster of Sedan, 
the new Watezloo, they proclaimed the repub- 


| lic in the midst ofa revolution. But this crit- 


icism ignores the movement of ideas as well 


| as the movement of events. It was no secret 


| that for Napoleon the loss of a campaign was 
the loss of his crown. It was no secret that 
when the throne of Napoleon fell it would be 
immediately replaced by the republic. This 
belief was so impressed on the public mind 
that, on a certain day, at an hour neither in- 
dicated nor agreed upon by any one, as if the 
wind which came from the east bore the idea 
and communicated it to the cities of France, 
they all rose—Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lyons, 


| Nantes—to overthrow the empire and to 


proclaim the republic. Since that moment 
the monarchists of all shades may intrigue 
in palaces and conspire in their coteries to 
restore the monarchy, but the producing and 
trading classes, who are in favor of social 
stability and the order which comes from it, 
sustain as a definite and immutable fact the 
victory of the republic. The republic never 
could have sprung forth with such sponta- 
neity if the republican idea had not been 
rooted in the public conscience. 

And how did this idea become diffused and 
established? It may be said at once that 
contemporary French literature has been a 
literature of proselytes. The three great 
writers of France—Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Lamennais—were, in their youth, the first 
Napoleonic, the second Legitimist, the last 
Ultramontane. It seemed that this rich 
vegetation and exuberant flora could only 
grow upon sepulchres, and give fruits of dust 
and ashes. 

But the breath of the century penetrated 
into that petrified forest, bringing its life 
and its heat. Lamartine went to the East, 
and, like the prophets, had mysterious rev- 
elations in the desert. The monotonous 
solitudes revealed to his genius the unity 
of man, as they revealed to Moses ana Mo- 
hammed the unity of God. And from the 
moment in which a man learns the unity of 
the human spirit, he learns also the funda- 
mental unity of right. So when Lamartine 
saw Jerusalem defined on the burning hori- 
zon of the Holy Land, which he had hoped 
to seek with the faith of the ancient crusader, 
there arose in his heart the sting of doubt, 
and he saw in the city not a living temple 





opment under its shelter? There is no idea 


of the worship of God, but the gigantic fossil 
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organism of a life which had descended by 
inheritance to other regions, to other worlds, 
to other organisms more advanced and pro- 
gressive. His lips did not kiss the sepulchre 
of the dead Christ of legend, but the sepul- 
chre of Christ resuscitated by the modern 
spirit, alive in the free institutions which 
have given social ideas in universal com- 
munion to emancipated democracies. Yet in 
the light of the transfiguration of his genius, 
as if he himself was reluctant to believe it, 
he seized the pen to heap maledictions upon 
the French revolution which had persecuted 
and dispersed his family, seeking material 
in the crimes of that epoch, material to re- 
kindle his ancient faith. And while his will 
persuaded him to write an elegy over the 
scaffolds of priests and kings, his conscience 
dictated to him a song of praise to regen- 
erating principles, the emancipated people, 
to the federal feasts, the philosophers and 
orators who presented the new word to the 
martyrs of human liberty, who veiled to his 
eyes the crimes of the universal revolution 
amidst the rosy vapors of ideas, as the horrors 
of the ancient tragedies are lost in the songs 
of the chorus intoning its eternal hymn of 
love and hope. Through these transforma- 
tions the Legitimist poet contributed to tear 
down a throne and to found a republic, but 
above all to bring into relief the principles 
of democracy in the conscience of the cen- 
tury. An equal transformation was sus- 
tained by Victor Hugo and by Lamennais. 
The former, who had contributed to the 
glory of the Napoleonic story in obedience 
to sentiments learned in childhood, surprised 
at last in the tribune and in the plenitude of 
his genius and glory by revolution, conse- 
crated himself as the defender of the repub- 
lic, of liberty, and of democracy, and as the 
indefatigable antagonist of the imperial res- 
toration. Never was despotism so savagely 
chastised by poetry. The tyrants of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, the idolatrous kings who 
raised their images upon altars consecrated 
to the gods, were not cursed by the ancient 
prophets as the tyrant of France by the 
grandest and most manly genius which 
France in this age has produced. From 
irony to invective, from the pungent epigram 
to the lyric ode, every thing was employed 
with severe, implacable justice to pursue the 
assassin of the republic, tormented by these 
works of genius like the Greek parricide by 
the furious Eumenides. The dictator could 
hurl his pretorian legions upon liberty and 
democracy, but Victor Hugo set his genius 
in action against the dictator, and branded 
him with the fire of his ideas and his satire 
in his heart, his name, and his conscience. 
These immortal verses formed the education 
of a class of young men disposed to swear 
inextinguishable hatred to tyranny. Tacitus 
and Juvenal wrote also against the corrup- 
tion of tyranny; but they did not succeed, 
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like Victor Hugo, in seeing their tyrants 
brought to the ground, because their genera- 
tion was not as free as the present, nor were 
ideas so powerful then as now. 

It seemed that the writer least calculated 
to change was the priest Lamennais. His 
eye had been fixed on the idea of God as on 
the pole-star, Listening always to the mu- 
sic of worlds turning on their axes in infinite 
space, accompanied by the hymns of angels, 
he saw nothing of the dust and the vapors 
of daily life. Prayer seemed to him the only 
exercise worthy of man, and immortality the 
only source of pleasure or pain. How could 
he hear the noise of our chains and the clamor 
of our laments? Nevertheless, he came to 
see that it was not enough to worship God 
without elevating to its primitive purity, 
through liberty and justice, the sanctuary 
worthiest of God—the spirit of man. Pontif- 
ical Rome, still preserving the idea of au- 
thority above and obedience below, of the ma- 
terial and externa! worship of God transmit- 
ted in the symbols ofa half-Asiatic theocracy, 
launched its anathema against the Breton 
priest, like that which it had fulminated in 
other ages against Luther. From that point 
Lamennais was the apostle of the ideas of his 
time, while he did not cease to be a Chris- 
tian. Christ appeared in his thought as the 
son of an artisan, the slave of Rome, the vic- 
tim of tyranny, the martyr of equality, the 
tribune of the poor and of the oppressed, the 
enemy of kings and the great, the prophet of 
progress, sublime creator of a universal fra- 
ternity which could not be contained within 
the narrow limits of a privileged historical 
church subject to the circumstances of time, 
the slave of every tvranny—a church which 
erected the throne of a degrading Czesarism 
where the ancient Cresarism had never dared 
—in the midst of the infinite human mind 
—corrupting and degrading it to a slavery 
which smothered the voice of conscience. 

These three men were born to work as 
artists of intelligence. Each one had the 
gift of touching some chord of the human 
heart, and a sentiment responded, as in the 
century before it had answered the eloquence 
of Rousseau; and that vague aspiration which 
creates heroes and martyrs was filling a 
whole generation, which at last took to its 
heart that sublime trilogy of liberty, de- 
mocracy, and the republic. 

But not only had the republican cause 
taken possession of those souls educated to 
the religious culture of art, but also through 
its traditions it had taken possession of the 
men of action, characters of integrity and 
generosity, to whom combat was a necessity. 
The type of these men, around whom formed 
a legion of the republican democracy, not 
even yet disbanded nor dispersed by years, 
was Armand Carrel, a soldier of thought and 
a thinking soldier. As a soldier, his sword 
took its temper in ideas; as a writer, his pen 
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glanced and flamed like a sword. Of a gen- 
erous nature, his action and thought were 
always inspired by generosity. While yet 
very young he fought in Spain against the 
intervention of 1823, under the tricolor ban- 
ner, Without considering whether his friends 
were foreigners and his enemies French, be- 
cause justice was more than glory in his| 
heart, and greater than the nation he con- 
sidered humanity—that family of the soul. 
Enemy of two dynasties ; friend of the repub- | 
lic in his later years; fighting continually for 
the right; as much opposed to communist 
Utopias as he was devoted to the union of 
liberty with democracy; astoic in the purity 
of his motives and the disinterestedness of 
his actions; most prudent where his friends | 
were in danger, brave to recklessness where 
only his own life was at stake—Carrel united | 
in his person, as few have done, idea and ac- 
tion, the sword with the pen, the tribune and 
the press in continual combat for the emanci- 
pation of the people. 

In the group with Carrel we should place 
various eminent characters, who, if they were 
not completely identified with him in ideas, 


could in that submissive and obedient world 
criticise this impatience for justice, when 
all seemed resigned to the yoke? In the 
fogs of Holland rises the sepulchre of Barbes, 
and the vapors which surround it seem like 
a mist of tears. Not even his bones have 
been able to return to his native soil, because, 
since the decree of banishment has been lift- 
ed from them, France has been busy in gath- 
ering up new corpses scattered through her 
fields, to mark the implacable chastisement 
of the faults of the second empire. Colonel 
Charras, another gladiator of the French de- 
mocracy, died on the ensanguined borders 
of the Rhine, after having written for the 
instruction of his country the useless lesson 
of the causes which led the first empire from 
omnipotence to Waterloo, and from Water- 
loo to the dismemberment of France. 

All these men were men of action, of the 
sort for whom ideas, separated from facts, 
are mere words without reality and life. For 
them the republic existed as the most glori- 
ous of all the traditions of France—as the 
sole, in fine, which was worth sustaining, 
the only one worthy of defense and sacrifice. 


| 
were identified with him, who was the con- | Austere and consistent, with virtues like 


servative of the party, by their valor and mag- 


those of the men of Plutarch, they were sus- 


nanimity. Men of action above all, Godfrey | tained by those indomitable aspirations 


Cavaignac, Armand Barbes, Colonel Charras, 
lent to an important division of the repub- 





| . . . 
which seem the property of innovators in 


their labor for the re-establishment of the 


lican party the chivalry of theircharacter and | republic. Their influence has been power- 


their generous eagerness for victory. They 
all three fought bravely, and all three left 
spotless memories of virtue and simple hero- 
ism. Soldiers, organizers, passing continual- 
ly from the secret societies to the clubs, from 
the clubs to the fighting organization of the 
party, now attacking vigorously and now 
resisting with true endurance, always in 
the breach as if the life of democracy were 
a continual war, from combats to prison, to 
exile, from exile to new efforts, they gave to 
the republican party the manly fibre, the 
tempered character, indispensable to its war- 
like existence. All three are dead. De- 
mocracy has lost them, as it lost its cheva- 
lier, without fear and without reproach, Ar- 
mand Carrel. The first who fell was God- 
frey Cavaignae, brother of the general of 
that name; and when he fell, it seemed that 
he carried with him to the grave a portion 
of the heart of all democrats in his own 
great heart, broken by the blows of sorrow 
and toil. Less fortunate than Cavaignac, 
the tombs of Barbes and of Charras lie in the 
soil of exile. Barbes was a man of antique 
courage. Combat was for him a hard but 
inevitable law of life. He measured no ob- 
stacles nor resistance. The more violent 
the tempest, with the greater decision did 
he go to meet it. Prisons and banishment 
divided his solemn and tragic life. He oft- 
en wasted the blood and the sacrifices which 
would have been advantageous in more crit- 
ical and important moments. But who 


ful and permanent. Every where in the his- 
| tory of French republicanism you see the 
| trace of these characters of bronze. They 
| formed the first and firmest basis of the re- 
| publican party. 

| During the second third of the empire, 
|after the attempt of Orsini, an official re- 
| publican party was constituted in France, 
| the product of the ballot-box. This party 
| could not be recruited from the old repub- 
lican chiefs who were in exile, nor among 
| the boldest of the party of action, who were 
all opposed to the oath. It was necessary 
to go to the university, to the academy, to 
| the forum, to seek there orators who could 
keep the existence of the republican idea be- 
fore the minds of the people. These were 
called upon to denounce the disorders of the 
empire in a voice like the thunder of heaven 
over the feasts of Belshazzar. Had they suf- 
ficient power for this work ? When we con- 
sider that some had remained in France in 
spite of the general proscription, that others 
had not been noticed in that great convul- 
sion of the 2d December, it was a proof that 
there was no great ardor in their democratic 
faith. Some had belonged to the right wing 
of republican assemblies, and had sown dis- 
|sension among the revolutionary party by 
their fear of liberty and their support of op- 
pressive measures. In addition to these un- 
fortunate antecedents, the official oath, the 
necessity of submitting to absurd regula- 
' tions, the tyranny of an impatient and arro- 
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gant majority, forced them into evasions and 
subtile discussions calculated to detract from 
the energetic hostility against the empire 
which in#luenced the electors when they de- 
posited the names of these republican depu- 
ties in the ballot-box. When the empire 
had used all unlawful arms to secure its tri- 
umph—perjury thrown in the face of the 
public conscience, Machiavellian conspiracy, 
incredible violations of natural rights, of 
parliamentary immunity, of the constitution, 
of the laws, of every thing sacred on earth ; 
when the instruments of usurpation had as- 
saulted the homes of the representatives in 
the dead of night, and their solemn assem- 
blies had been broken up by pretorian hire- 
lings—a sad reminiscence of those legions of 
imperial Rome who were only able to disgrace 
and not defend her; when after the slaugh- 
ters in the streets of Paris had followed a 
proscription like those of religious wars—a 
proscription which trampled upon all rights 
of property and of conscience—the deputies 
charged to resist the blood-stained tyrant 
and vindicate the republic, surprised by rob- 
bers, gave assurances that they would never 
appeal to the ultimate resort of oppressed 
people, that of revolution. All these com- 
promises, on the one hand, deprived the rep- 
resentatives of the republic of all authority 
among their electors ; and, on the other hand, 
they were the cause of irreconcilable en- 
mities between the republican party of the 
chamber and the republican party in exile ; 
and in the midst of this weakness on one 
side and suspicion on the other, the abjura- 
tion of Emile Ollivier surrendering to the em- 
pire in spite of the traditions of his family 
and the mandate of his. electors, the luke- 
warmness of Ernest Pi¢ard, who with such 
talent and with such bitterness had continu- 
ally fought the empire, deprived the deputies 
of much authority in public opinion. Never- 
theless, when the emperor appeared to have 
control of fortune, when the battles of Italy 
and the Crimea had given him a false color 
of liberalism, when the superficial brilliancy 
of his power and his legions was dazzling 
many, the severe voice of Jules Favre, his 
lofty and sober eloquence, gave warning, like 
the word of Tacitus among the orgies of the 
ancient Cresarism, that the light of repub- 
lican ideas was not quenched completely in 
the hearts of the French ; and the warmth of 
those rare and restrained flashes of eloquence 
revived faith and hope in the young, in whose 
hearts the worship of the republic could nev- 
er be entirely lost. 

This minority was in the last legislature 
of the empire considerably modified by the 
appearance of four men, who bore a pecul- 





iar significance each in his own respective | 


sphere. These men were Bancel, Rochefort, 
Raspail, Gambetta. The first represented 
the poetry and the majesty of exile; the 
second, the bitter satire which had morally 


destroyed the empire ; the third, the historic 
republicanism in all its integrity and with 
all its ‘prejudices ; the fourth, finally, the new 
republican school, much abler and more in- 
telligent than the historical ones, uniting to 
the light of ideas great energy of action re- 
strained by true moderation of character 
and maturity of judgment. It is necessary 
to consider these men for a moment to un- 
derstand the cause of their influence in 
France. Bancel passed over the tribune like 
a meteor. His only speech, more literary 
than political, more worthy of the academy 
than of the parliament, was an eloquent 
apotheosis of the men of the emigration, 
and a mournful elegy over their griefs and 
their memories. His discourse shone for a 
moment in the Chamber, dazzling more than 
it convinced. Raspail brought with him all 
the prejudices of his past life, his personal 
pride in the purity of his long history, his 
suspicion toward all his companions—toward 
the older ones, whom he hated, and the new 
ones, whom he despised—the peculiarities and 
the sternness of character which forget the 
rudimentary axiom that in politics no man 
ean be any thing alone, but requires, to ad- 
vance and to conquer, association with those 
like him, that he may share the responsibil- 
ity of their faults and the glory of their suc- 
cess, and form with them a disciplined and 
enthusiastic legion capable of fighting the 
formidable battles which the triumph of an 
idea requires. Rochefort represented the 
ardent and extreme wing of the republican 
party. His popularity, like his writings, had 
more brilliancy than solidity. <A child of 
Paris, nursling of the Boulevards, employed 
on light and. sparkling newspapers, gifted 
with the Parisian faculty which converts 
into readable articles the whispers of the 
café, with an irony now trifling, now savage, 
he was the first who in France, in the heart 
of the capital, dared to attack the omnip- 
otent Cesar, and to throw in his face all the 
gall collected in twenty years of humilia- 
tion and slavery. Satire is a powerful cor- 
rosive. Its bitterness does not reach the 
lips without being filtered drop by drop 
through the conscience, forcing it to com- 
pare its ideals of perfection with vices of 
the reality. And when that satire burst 
forth, and after the satire a universal Ho- 
meric laughter, and after the laughter the 
anger of the irritated victims, which aug- 
mented the merriment of their amused and 
avenged enemies, it was plain that the death 
of the empire was near. This satire had 
not the Attic salt of Rousseau, nor the tragic 
indignation of Juvenal, nor the refined and 
bitter wit of Voltaire, but it was the satire 
which suited the empire, vulgar as the en- 
emy which it struck—an enemy wallowing 
in the mire. Satire, if it be eagerly read or 
listened to, is the form of literature which 
announces the death of decaying religions, 
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the agony of sick empires. The first to 
strike the idol was Rochefort, and the peo- 
ple repaid his audacity with an election to 
the Chamber. This immense service of 
Rochefort will never be forgotten, let the 
faults of his character and the vicissitudes 
of his fortune be what they may. It would 
have been fortunate if he had adopted, as 
the sole vocation of his life, the destruction 
by satire of Cesarism in the public con- 
science, for then his name, afterward at- 
tacked and overwhelmed in the wave of op- 
posing passions, would have suffered no in- 
jury, and would have been always united 
with one of the most glorious works of our 
time. But Rochefort, in default of speech 
in the Chamber and of action in the streets, 
could not hold, either over his companions 
in the Assembly or over the mass of the 
people, more than a fugitive and disputed 
influence. 

The man destined to the most powerful 
influence in the republican party was Gam- 
betta. It is customary to criticise him se- 
verely because he remained standing when 
others fell, because he believed when others 
doubted, because he retained his faith when 
France lost faith in herself, because he dic- 
tatorially prolonged a war which had be- 
come impossible at the surrender of Sedan 
and the treason of Metz, losing the campaign 
but saving the honor of his country. Ihave 
never belonged to the worshipers of success. 
I do not consider misfortune a crime. Gam- 
betta saw himself abandoned by fortune, by 
victory. What should he have done? He 
did not seek the fate of Brutus after the bat- 
tle of Philippi, when, seeing that liberty was 
expiring, the country was lost, and his heart 
was broken, while over him the stars shone 
‘almly in the azure sky of Greece, he doubt- 
ed in that last hour of supreme anguish of 
the existence of virtue. Gambetta is a man 
of his time, and knows that liberty is some- 
times eclipsed, but never extinguished, that 
the country falls, but does not die, and in 
spite of his misfortunes, which were the fault 
of his time, and not of his intelligence er 
of his character, I believe Gambetta to be 
among the first of the republicans of Europe, 
and I number him among those who have 
contributed most to the diffusion of our 
ideas. 

I have studied often his intelligence and 
his character. In that enormous head; in 
that broad forehead; in the concentrated 
brilliancy of the eye which remains to him; 
in the mouth, wreathed by a smile of benev- 
olence; in his face, ruddy with a sanguine 


temperament; in his form, which is hereulean | 
in spite of his low stature ; in his whole bear- 
ing—you can see at once the happy mingling 
of intelligence with force, of high ideas with 
energetic resolution. 

Nature believes in division of labor, and 
variously groups the vocations of men. 


Usually when she creates a man of action 
she takes away. from him the aptitudes of 
the man of ideas. The latter is fond of spir- 
itual investigation, and the former of mate- 
rial labors. The one loves retirement, and 
the other the world; the one peace of mind, 
‘ andthe other the combat; the one great books, 
and the other great passions. Doubtless 
Plato never could have been Pisistratus, nor 
| Montesquieu have been Colbert. To unite 
thought with action, as in Cesar, is a prodigy. 
To unite energy of speech with energy of 
will, as in Danton, is a miracle. Great quali- 
ties usually result from great defects. To 
balance in one person the idea with the act, 
energy of intelligence with activity of life, 
is a gift which nature has allowed in a high 
degree to Gambetta. As his name indicates, 
Leon Gambetta is of Italian origin. His fam- 
ily came from Genoa, and established them- 
selvesinthe provinces of the south of France, 
| where the great orator was born in 1838. His 
Italian origin reveals itself in the profundity 
of his political talent, his Southern blood in 
the vivid eloquence by which it is adorned. 
At an early age he began the study of law at 
the Sorbonne. There his manly spirit, ac- 
quiring its fundamental conceptions of jus- 
tice, acquired at the same time an invincible 
| love for the idea of liberty, which is its es- 
|sence. It was impossible for him to breathe 
in the exhausted receiver of the empire. All 
his efforts were directed to breaking it. 
| There was no manifestation of the students 
of a political character where he was not 
present as an animating spirit. The dull 
tyranny of the empire pressed heavily upon 
‘all intellectual growth. The management 
of journals was permitted only to faithful 
friends, or to academic enemies. Association 
was acrime. Reunions of more than twen- 
ty persons were punished as conspiracies. 
Books which recalled the virtue of ancient 
liberty did not receive the privilege of col- 
portage. Civil suits passed into the hands 
| of advocates friendly to the empire, because 
in other hands they were lost. Press prose- 
| cutions took place with closed doors ; reports 
| were prohibited, much more the publication 
| of the speeches. Even the choice of literary 
subjects for public speakers was greatly re- 
strained. Modern Cesarism, more implaca- 
| ble than the ancient, imagined that it heard 
| in every echo an allusion to the dead liberty 
| and the reigning despotism. Onevery hand 
the human mind struck against impassable 
barriers, which prevented that rapid and 
| universal diffusion, as of sunshine, which 
| it needs. 
| The young were every where opposed to 
|the empire. They knew nothing of the ex- 
| cesses of liberty, and impatiently resented 
| the yoke of despotism. The Spanish revo- 
| lution of September caused an astonishment 
| as great as that which followed the Spanish 
revolution of 1820, when the Holy Alliance 
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thought it had gagged all Europe and had 
subjugated all peoples under the royal au- 
thority. Paris, more susceptible than any 
other capital to these great movements of 

modern thought, was profoundly agitated. 
The recollection of lost liberty, the vision of 

the dead republic, came to her eyes in mists 
of tears and blood. The name of Baudin, 

the victim of the coup d'état, the martyr of 

the republic, the deputy who died on the 

barricade defending the law against the pre- 

torians, his mandate against Casar— this 

name was on every lip. A republican jour- 

nal opened a subscription to raise a monu- 

ment to Bandin. The proclamations head- 

ing this subscription, full of eloquent anger, 

alarmed the imperial government. To these 

proclamations succeeded manifestations in 

the cemeteries. A political prosecution be- 

gan, in which there was at last the possibility 

of free speech, free reporting, and free read- 

ing of great orations. Gambetta was charged 

by the accused with their defense. His ob- 

scurity was at an end. His genius broke 

through the cloud in which it had been en- 

veloped by despotism. France was again to 

hear the voice of the old tribune united to 

the spirit of the modern revolution. The 

speech of the new epoch was incarnated in 

this extraordinary orator. From that mo- 

ment the new idea had its personification 

in Gambetta. Society is like nature. It 

creates new existences only for great ends, 

and when they are wanted. No one has for- 

gotten that scene of the suit against the sub- 

seribers and participants in the demonstra- 
tions to Baudin. The neighborhood of the 

Palace of Justice was crowded with people. 

The anxiety was general. All the newspa- 

pers had sent their reporters, all parties 
their witnesses. When Gambetta spoke, it | 
seemed as if the Sinai of the revolution was 
about to manifest itself through the ashes 
which the empire had thrown upon its cra- 

ter. Never has a reigning tyranny been ac- 
cused with such spirit. In the rudeness of 

its language, in the vividness of its ideas, its 

manly eloquence, its repeated and sounding 
blows, this discourse seems like the apology 

of Tertullian against the Gentiles and in fa- 

vor of the martyrs. Baudin seemed like a 
ghost called forth to invest with the sanctity | 
of the sepulchre and the mystery of death the | 
accusation against his murderer. The pres- 

ident several times stretched out his hand to | 
the bell to interrupt him, but was restrained | 
by the fervor of his eloquence. Besides, the | 
evidence was so clear that Baudin had died 

in the defense of the law, while his crowned | 
executioner had violated all law, that the | 
judge bowed his head before that just anath- | 
ema, expressed with the terseness of Taci- 

tus and the severe majesty of the prophets. 

Through the mouth of that man spoke | 
a whole generation, persecuted, tormented | 
from birth, hindered in the exercise of its 
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most essential faculties, which had come up 
with great aspirations and with the ideas of 
its age, to find all avenues to the light closed, 
all the chains of the old régime forged anew ; 
to find itself, instead of a body of citizens, a 
horde of slaves. The griefs which it had suf- 
fered, the chill of its obscurity, its aspira- 
tions checked by all the institutions of goy- 
ernment, the doubts which crowned it with 
thorns, its generous sentiments smothered 
like crimes, its noble ambition of living in 
the midst of a free France worthy of its dig- 
nity, and of its history crushed by a despot- 
ism like that of the Lower Empire—all these 
thoughts found a high consolation in that 
speech, which was like the first warning of 
the youth of France to the decrepit empire. 
When the discourse was done, no one was 
deceived in regard to its importance. All 
Paris saw shining in its ideas the dawn of 
the republic. The press had but one voice 
in its praise. General elections followed 
the prosecution. Gambetta threw himself 
into the canvass with that persuasive and 
dazzling eloquence which brought to mind 
the speech of Danton. Paris received him, 
and gave him 27,000 votes. Marseilles wel- 
comed him, and gave him also her suffrage. 
His banner became the banner of the new 
movement. He invented the word which 
was to express a policy and prepare a revolu- 
tion. He uttered the formula of the new 
struggle with the empire. He called his 
opposition the Irreconcilable opposition. 
But the great campaign of Gambetta was 
that against the Plebiscitum. The Ollivier 


|ministry, to prove its liberalism, brought 


into the Chamber a plan of constitutional 
reform, in which it gave certain guarantees 
to the parliament. But the emperor, to 
prove that he was still the chief of the peo- 
ple, wished that this constitutional reform 
should be submitted to popular sanction. 
This was a menace to the parliamentary 
power, warning it that against all its pre- 
rogatives always remained the last resort of 
appeal to the people and to their votes against 
the Chamber and its decisions. Such a sys- 
tem was the mere hypocrisy of democracy. 
A people surrounded by bayonets, oppressed 
by the agents of police and the employés of 
the Treasury, harassed by the authorities, 
who formed an unbroken chain from the 
throne to the smallest hamlets, could only 
vote as the emperor dictated. 

Gambetta pronounced an admirable dis- 
course in the Chamber upon the constitu- 
tional project. His argument, couched in 
the severest and most eloquent form, may be 
said to have destroyed the Cesarist empire. 
With great skill and tact he forbore to set 
forth his own principles. He drew deduc- 
tions from those of his adversaries, and the 
deductions which he drew were all, without 
exception, favorable to the republic. If you 
say to the people that the sovereignty be- 
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longs to them, you must not be surprised if | sheep; but the great cities had voted for the 
they reserve it for themselves, and if they | republic; forty thousand men of the army 
assert it when they come to believe that | had voted against the empire. 
in place of the true sovereignty you are giv-| Much of the opposition which Gambetta 
ing them a derisive authority. If you sub- | excited came from the efforts which he had 
mit what questions you think proper to uni- | shown from the earliest days of his public 
versal suffrage, do not be surprised if uni- | life to unite and discipline all the republican 
versal suffrage shall claim for itself the so-| elements—the moderate and the radical, 
lution of all questions. If every plebiscitum | the young and the old, those of ancient and 
is a confirmation of the empire, and the em- | those of modern extraction, those officially 
pire repeats them with such frequency, this | assembled in the Chamber and those who 
proves that the hereditary quality is not | were in exile—for the purpose of destroying 
possible to an institution which has no se- | the empire before the empire destroyed, with 
curity of extending through the lifetime even | its internal corruption and its foreign ad- 
of its most august chief. The dogma of the | ventures, the political weight and moral in- 
sovereignty of the people, of universal suf- fluence of France. In this enormous work 
frage, and of the plebiseitum leads necessarily | Gambetta had thought of recalling from ex- 
and logically to the republic. These ideas, | ile and bringing to Paris the man who in- 
set forth in the most moderate language, pro- | spired least jealousies and who possessed 
foundly moved the Chamber and the nation. | most authority in the republican party— 
After having displayed unquestionable | Ledru-Rollin. Since 1832 he had been our 
oratorical talents in the Chamber, he exhib- | first tribune, our greatest orator. The work 
ited in the Plebiscitum capacity for action of | which fell upon his shoulders was of the 
equal importance. He had to contend with | gravest and most audacious character. The 
three serious obstacles—the inclination of | forum, the club, the press, the popular trib- 
the French to Utopia, and still greater in-| une, books, pamphlets—all the arms. of 
clination to rivalries and divisions in the | moral combat which can be used by our 
republican party, and the mutual enmity | manifold modern civilization—were employ- 
of its chiefs. The impatient spirits pro-| ed in the war waged without cessation and 
posed and supported the policy of absten-| without truce against monarchical and in 
tion, which was as idle a question at that | favor of republican institutions. The sac- 
juncture as the question of the oath, which | rifice of material interests appeared to him 
always came up at the beginning of every | a trifling loss in the midst of that selfish and 
election. Gambetta was resolutely for the | interested society. He had the place of ad- 
struggle. His warlike spirit could not pa vocate of the supreme tribunal, which had 
what parties can gain in indolence and idle- cost him 200,000 franes, and he sold it for 
ness. He resisted the impracticables obsti- | 100,000 franes. He had a comfortable for- 
nately on whatever field to which the em-' tune from his wife, the daughter of a rich 
pire challenged the republicans. From that | English family, and he spent it in establish- 
time the advanced party began an implaca- | ing the persecuted newspaper, The Reform. 
ble war against Gambetta. They reproached | He received a large income from his oftice of 
him that he had not energetically sustained | advocate, and he abandoned this to dedicate 
the proposition of Keratry for a violent as- | himself to the unpaid service of the people. 
sembling of the legislative body; they re- | The few republican districts which remained 
proached him with forgetting his own watch- | in France, under the increased census of 
word of Irreconcilable and following the | Louis Philippe, opened for him promptly the 
beaten path of his former colleagues in the | doors of the Chamber, where he replaced 
Chamber; they reproached him with em- | Garnier-Pagts, who had died in the fight. 
ploying one tone with the electors of Mar-| The eloquence of the latter was simple in 
seilles, and another with the electors of Par- | form, sober in language, firm as a chain of 
is; with standing in Paris as the candidate | iron in its logic, without brilliancy and with- 
of the radical party, and in Marseilles as the | out blunders, learned as a treatise of statis- 
candidate of the coalesced opposition. He | | ties, polished as a conversation of z00d soci- 
was met with thousands of these reproaches, | ety, more convincing than persuasive, more 
which always follow the favorites of fortune | | useful than beautiful; while the eloquence 
and glory, as the sun attracts from the earth | of Ledru-Rollin, heightened by his fine ora- 
the clouds which obscure it. The enemies | torical presence, by his distinguished coun- 
which Gambetta had in the democratic par- | tenance, his expressive eyes, his powerful 
ty could not understand those compromises voice, was all force, fire, enthusiasm, inspi- 
with actual facts to which all men of really ration, like a discourse of the convention, 
political talent see themselves compelled. | like a classic harangue, worthy of being 
The empire gained a victory in the Plebisci- | spoken in the tempest of popular passion to 
tum, but one of those victories more injuri- | an audience educated by an esthetic stand- 
ous than a hundred defeats. The country | ard, which could see and understand the 
had voted as usual, conducted to the polls | mysterious relation established by nature 
by the curés and the mayors like flocks of | between the sublime efforts of intellect and 
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an exalted faith which inspires them and | 
sustains them in souls predestined to the | 
apostolate of ideas. The impetus of Ledru- 
Rollin allowed him no rest. It carried him 
into the opposition against the monarchy of 
July; into the banquet which prepared the 
movement of February; into the celebrated 
day in which the Duchess of Orleans, with her 
sons in her arms, demanded the regency, and 
he proposed the republic ; into the provision- 
al government, where he was the first who 
presented these three salutary measures, 

which will be the eternal honor of the see- 

ond French republic, its greatest title to 

glory in history: the abolition of the death 

penalty for political crimes, as a tribute of 

respect to the inviolability of the human con- 

science; suffrage for all citizens, as emana- | 
ting directly from their quality as men; and 

the abolition of slavery in all the colonies, 

which completed and crowned the magnifi- 

cent work of the French revolution, worthi- 

ly called, for its humanitarian and cosmopol- 

itan spirit, the universal revolution. 

But this impetus sometimes carried him 
too far, and caused him to forget whether 
his action would injure his ultimate purpose. | 
When the Roman republie was attacked by 
the French republic, under the orders of 
Bonaparte, Ledru-Rollin protested against 
this fratricide, which violated the constitu- 
tion, and swore he would appeal to arms. 
He fulfilled his oath, but he was defeated, 
and left the opposition without an orator, 
the people without a defender, and a clear 
field to Bonapartist conspiracy. So it may 
be said that when he went he took with him | 
the republic. The younger spirits hoped 
that he would bring it back with him. They 
thought of presenting him simultaneously 
for all the districts of Paris, and thus mak- 
ing him chief of the republican members of 
the Chamber. But being prosecuted by the 
empire on a charge of conspiracy, and con- 
demned in contumacy, he refused to return, 
alleging scruples in regard to the oath, which, 
in fact, he had always disregarded in his let- 
ters to republicans, advising the taking of 
the oath as the only means of entering into 
the Chamber, obtaining access to the tribune, 
and breaking up the lethargy of the people. 
This resolution of Ledru-Rollin left, on the 
4th September, the republic abandoned to 
the official elements of the Chamber, divided | 
among themselves, and without authority | 
before the people, without force to counter- | 
act monarchical intrigues, and without pres- | 
tige to restrain radical demagogism. All 
more or less tainted with breathing the air | 
of the Cesarist rule, they began by surren- | 
dering the provisional government to the | 
war spirit, and to a theoretical and reaction- 
ary general ; and ended by giving up the re- 
public to the ancient advocate of Orleansism, 
to the implacable and cunning enemy of all | 
democracy. 


| 





AUNT PEN’S FUNERAL. 

po Aunt Pen! I am sorry to say it, 

but for a person alive and well—toler- 
ably well and very much alive, that is—she 
did use to make the greatest business of dy- 
ing! Alive! why, when she was stretched 
out on the sofa, after an agony oi asthma, 
or indigestion, or whatever, and had called 
us all about her with faltering and tears, 
and was apparently at her last gasp, she 
would suddenly rise, like her own ghost, at 
the sound of a second ringing of the door- 
bell, which our little renegade Israel had 
failed to answer, and declare if she could 
only once lay hands on Israel she would box 
his ears till they heard! 

For the door-bell was, perhaps, among 
many, one of Aunt Pen’s weakest points. 
She knew every body in town, as you might 
say. She was exceedingly entertaining to 
every body outside the family. She was a 
great favorite with every body. Countless 
gossips came to see her, tinkling at the door- 
bell, and hated individually by Israel, 
brought her all the news, heard all the pre- 
vious ones had brought, admired her, praised 
her, pitied her, listened to her, and went 
away leaving her in such satisfied mood 
that she did not die an, more that day. 
And as they went away they always paused 
at the door to say to some one of us what a 
cheerful invalid Aunt Pen had made herself, 
and what a nest of sunbeams her room al- 


| Ways was, and what a lesson her patience 


and endurance ought to be. But, oh dear 
me, how very little they knew about it all! 

We all lived together, as it happened; for 
when we children were left alone with but 
a small income, Aunt Pen—who was also 
alone, and only five years my senior—wrote 
word that we might as well come to her 
house in the city, for it wouldn’t make ex- 
penses more, and might make them less if 
we divided them; and then, too, she said 
she would always be sure of one out of three 
bright and reasonable nurses. Poor Aunt 
Pen! perhaps she didn’t find us either so 
bright or so reasonable as she had expected, 
for we used to think that in her less degree 
she went on the same principle with the 
crazy man who declared all the rest of the 


| world except himself insane. 


In honest truth, as doctor after doctor was 
turned away by the impatient and distem- 
pered woman up stairs, each one took occa- 
sion to say to us down stairs that our aunt’s 
illness was of that nature that all the physic 
it required was to have her fancies humor- 
ed, and that we never need give ourselves 
any uneasiness, for she would doubtless live 
to a good old age, unless some acute disease 
should intervene, as there was nothing at 


| all the matter with her except a slight nerv- 


ous sensitiveness, that never destroyed any 
body. I suppose we were a set of young 
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heathen, for really there were times, if you — the face of the earth, that she should 
will believe it, when that was not the most |live undesired till her friends were all 
reassuring statement in the world. tired, and then die unlamented ; and would 
However. Sometimes Aunt Pen found a | burst into tears and cry herself into a tearing 
doctor, or a medicine, or a course of diet, or | headache, and have ice on her head and a 
something, that gave her great sensations | blister on the back of her neck, and be quite 
of relief, and then she would come down, | confident that now she was really going off 
and go about the house, and praise our ad- with congestion of the brain. 
ministration, and say every thing went! After that, for a day or two, she would be 
twice as far as it used to go before we came, | in a heavenly frame of mind with the blis- 
and tell us delightful stories of our mother’s | ter and cabbage leaves and simple cerate, 
housewifely skill, and be quite herself again; | and a couple of mirrors by which to exam- 
and she would make the table ring with | ine the rise and fall of the blister; and hav- 
laughing, and give charming little tea-par- ing had a hint of real illness, she would 
ties; and then we all did wish that Aunt | consent quite smilingly to the act of con- 
Pen would live forever—and bé down stairs. | valescence, and a descent to the healthy 
But probably the next day, after one of the | region of the parlors once more. 
tea-parties, oysters, or claret punch, or hot But no sooner were we all gay and happy 
cakes, or all together, had wrought their|in the house again, running out as wo 
diablerie, and the doctor was sent for, and | pleased, beginning to think of parties and 
the warming-pan was brought out, and there | drives and theatres and all enjoyment— 
was another six weeks’ siege, in which, | and rather unobservant, as young folks are 
obeyed by every one, and physicked by her- | apt to be unobservant, of Aunt Pen’s slight 
self, and sympathized with to her heart’s | habitual pensiveness in the absence of 
content by callers, and shut up in a hot room | guests or excitement, and of her ways gen- 
with the windows full of flowering plants, | erally—than Aunt Pen would challenge 
and somebody reading endless’ novels to her | some lobster-salad to mortal combat, and, of 
withthe lights burning all night long--ifshe | course, come out floored by the colic. Alittle 
wasn’t ill she had every inducement to be, | whisky then; and as a little gave so much 
and nothing but an indomitable constitution | ease, she would try a great deal. The re- 
hindered it. It was perfectly idle for us to sult always was a precipitate retreat up 
tell her she was hurting herself; it only made | stairs, a howling hysteric, bilious cramps, 
her very indignant with us, and more deter- | the doctor, a subcutaneous injection of 
mined than ever to persist in doing so. | morphine in her arm; then chattering like 
Of course, then, the longer Aunt Pen staid |a magpie, relapse into awful silence, and, 
in her room the worse she really did get, and | convinced that the morphine had been ear- 
her nerves, with confinement and worry and | ried straight to her heart, a composing of 
relaxation, would by-and-by be in a condi- | her hands and feet, an injured dismissal of 
tion for any sort of an outburst if we at-| every soul from the room, with the assur- 
tempted the least reasoning with her. She | ance thatwe should find her straight and 
would become, for one thing, as sleepless as | stiff and stone-dead in the morning. 
an owl; then she was thoroughly sure she| We never did. For, as we seldom had 
was going to be insane, and down would go | opportunity of an undisturbed night’s rest, 
the hydrate of chloral till the doctor forbade | we usually took her at her word if any ac- 
it on pain of death. After the chloral, too, | cess of ill temper, or despair, or drowsiness 
such horrid eyes as she had! the eyes, you | occasioned banishment from the presence. 
know, that chloral always leaves—inflamed, | Not that we had always been so calm about 
purple, swollen, heavy, crying, and good for it; there was a time when we were excited 
any thing but seeing. Immediately then | with every alarm, thrown into flurries and 
Aunt Pen went into a new tantrum ; she was | panics quite to Aunt Pen’s mind, running 
going to be stone-blind, and dependent on | after the doctor at two o’clock of the morn- 
three heartless liussies for all her mercies in | ing, building a fire in the range ourselves at 
this life; but no, thank goodness! she had | midnight to make gruel for her, rubbing her 
friends that would see she did not go abso- | till we rubbed the skin off our hands, comb- 
lutely to the wall, and would never suffer ing her hair till we went to sleep stand- 
her to be imposed on by a parcel of girls | ing; but Aunt Pen had cried wolf so long, 
who didn’t care whether she lived or died— | and the doctors had all declared so stoutly 
who perhaps would rather she did die—who | that there was no wolf, that our once soft 
stood open-handed for her bequests; she | hearts had become quite hard and concrete. 
would leave her money to the almshouse, When at last Aunt Pen had had an alarm 
and if we wanted it we could go and get it | from nearly every illness for which the phar- 
there! And after that, to be sure, Aunt Pen | macopeia prescribes, and she knew that 
would have a fit of remorse for her words, | neither we nor the doctors would listen to 
and confess her sin chokingly, and have us | the probability of their recurrence, she had 
all come separately and forgive her, and | an attack of “sinking.” No, there was no 
would say she was the wretchedest woman! particular disease, she used to say, only 
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sinking; she had been pulled down to an 
extent from which she had no strength to 


recuperate ; ‘she was only sinking, a little | 


weaker to-day than she was yesterday—only | 
sinking. 3ut Aunt Pen ate a very good 
breakfast of broiled birds and toast and cof- 
fee; a very good lunch of cold meats and 
dainties, and a great goblet of thick cream ; 
# very good dinner 
vegetables and dessert, and perhaps a chick- 
en bone at eleven o’clock in the evening. 
And when the saucy little Israel, who carried 
up her tray, heard her say she was sinking, 
he remarked that it was because of the load 
on her stomach. 

One day, I remember, Aunt Pen was very 
much worse than usual, 
her room, a sunshiny place which she had 
connected with the adjoining one by sliding- 
doors, so that it might be big enough for us 
all to bring our work on occasion and make 
it lively for her. She had on a white cash- 
mere dressing-gown trimmed with swan’s- 
down, and she lay among the luxurious ecush- 
ions of a blue lounge, with a paler blue 
blanket, which she had had one of us tricot 
for her, lying ever her feet, and altogether 
she looked very ideal and ethereal; for Aunt 
Pen always did have such an eye to pictur- 
esque effect that I don’t know how she could 
ever consent to the idea of mouldering away 
into dust like common clay. 

She had sent Maria down for Mel and 
me to come up stairs with whatever oc- 
cupied us, for she was convinced that she 
was failing fast, and knew we should regret 
it if we did not have the last of her. As we 
had received the same message nearly every 
other day during the last three or four weeks, 
we did not feel extraordinarily alarmed, but 
composedly took our baskets and scissors, 
and trudged along after Maria. 

“Tam sure I ought to be glad that I’ve 
succeeded in training my nieces into such 
industrious habits,” said Aunt Pen, after a 
little while, looking at Mel; “ but I should 
think that when a near relative approached 
the point of death, the fact might throw 
needle and thread into the background for 
atime.” Then she paused for Maria to fan 
a little more breath into her. “It’s differ- 
ent with Helen,” soon she said; “the white 
silk shawl she is netting for me may be 
needed at any moment to lay me out in.” 

“Dear me, Aunt Pen!” cried Mel; “ what 
a picture you'd be, laid out in a white net 
shawl!” For the doctor had told us to langh 
at these whims all we might. 

“Oh, you heartless girl!” said Aunt Pen. 
“To think of pictures at such atime!” And 
she closed her eyes as if weary of the world. 

“‘T never saw any body who liked to revel 
in the ghastly the way you do, Aunt Pen.” 

“Mel!” said Aunt Pen, with quite a show 
of color in her cheek, “I shall send you | 
down stairs.” 


of soup and roast and 


We were all in|} 


6 Do, ” said Mel: : “where I can cut out my 
gown in peace. 

“Cutting a gown at the bedside of the 
dying! Are you cold-blooded, or 
insensible ?” 

“Aunt Pen,” said Mel, leaning on the 
| point of her scissors, “ you know very well 
| that I have to make my own dresses, or go 
without them. And you have kept me run- 
|ning your idle errands, up and down two 
flights of stairs, to the doctor’s and the drug- 
gist’s, and goodness knows where and all, till 
Ihaven’t a thread of any thing that is fit to 
be seen. You’ve been posturing this grand 


are you 


finale of yours, too, all the last three weeks, 

and it’s time you had it perfect now; and you 

must let me alone till I get my gown done.” 
“Tt will do to wear at my funeral,” 

Aunt Pen, bitterly, as she concluded. 

, doggedly ; “it’s 


said 


“No, it won't,” said Mel 
red.” 

“Red!” cried Aunt Pen, suddenly opening 
her eyes, and half rising on one hand. ‘ What 
in wonder have you bought a red dress for? 
You are quite aware that I can’t bear the least 
intimation of the color. My nerves are in 
such a state that a shred of red makes me— 

“You won't see it, you know,” said Mel, 
in what did seem to me an unfeeling manner. 

“No,” said Aunt Pen. “Very true. I 
sha’n’t see it. But what,” added she, pres- 
ently, snapping open her eyes, “ considered 
as a mere piece of economy, you bought a 
red dress for, when you are immediately go- 
ing into black, passes common-sense to con- 
jecture! You had better send it down and 
have it dyed at once before you cut it, for the 
shrinkage will spoil it forever if you don’t.” 

“Much black I shall go into,” said Mel. 

Maria laughed. Aunt Pen cried. 

“Aunt Pen,” said the cfuel Mel, “if you 
were going to die you wouldn’t be crying. 
Dying people have no tears to shed, the doc- 
tors say.” 

“ Somebody ought to ery,” said poor Aunt 
Pen, witheringly. “ Don’t talk to me about 
doctors,” she continued, after a silence inter- 
rupted only by the snipping of the scissors. 
“They are a set of quacks. They know 
nothing. I will have all the doctors in town 
at my funeral for pall-bearers. It will be 
a satire too delicate for them to appreciate, 
though. Speaking of that occasion, Helen,” 
she went on, turning to me as a possible ally, 
“‘T have so many friends that I suppose the 
house will be full.” 

“Wouldn’t you enjoy it more from church, 
auntie ?” said I. 

“Oh, you hard and wicked girls!” she 
cried. ‘You're all alike. Listen to me! 
| If you won’t hear my wishes, you must 
| take my commands. Now, in the first 

place, I want the parlors to be overflowing 
| with flowers, literally lined with flowers. I 
don’t care how much money it takes ; there'll 
| be enough left for you—more than you de- 
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serve. And I want you to be very sure that |I were. I should have some hope of myself 


I'm not to be exposed unless J look exactly | 
as I'd like to look. Yow’re to put on my| 
white silk that I was to have been married | 


in, and my veil, and the false orange blos- 


soms. They’re all in the third drawer of the | 
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then,” said the poor inconsistent innocent. 
“Oh no, no; I feel it only too well; Iam going 
fast. You will all regret your disbelief when 
Iam gone ;” and she lay back among her pil- 
lows. “That reminds me,” she murmured, 


press, and the key’s on my chatelaine. And| presently. “About my monument.” 


if—if—well,” said Aunt Pen, more to herself 
than us, “if he comes, he’ll understand. The 
Bride of Death.” 

After that she did not say any more for 
some minutes, and we were all silent and 
sorry, and Mel was fidgeting in a riot of re- 
pentance ; we had never, either of us, heard 
a word of any romance of Aunt Pen’s before. 
We began to imagine that there might be 
some excuse for the overthrow of Aunt Pen’s 
nervous system, some reality in the over- 
throw. “You will leave this ring on my 
finger,” said she, by-and-by. “If Chauncey 
Read comes, and wants it, he will take it off. 
It will fit his finger as well now, I suppose, 
as it did when he wore it before he gave it 
tome.” Then Aunt Pen bit her lip and shut 
her eyes, and seemed to be slipping off into 
a gentle sleep. 

“ By-the-way !” said she, suddenly, sitting 
upright on the lounge, “I won’t have the 
horses from Brown’s livery—” 

“The what, auntie ?” 

“The horses for the cortége. You know 
Brown puts that magnificent span of his in 
the hearse on account of their handsome ac- 
tion. I’m sure Mrs. Gaylard would have 
been frightened to death if she could only 
have seen the way they pranced at her fu- 
neral last fall. I was determined then that 
they never should draw me ;” and Aunt Pen 
shivered for herself beforehand. ‘And I 
can’t have them from Timlins’s, for the same 
reason,” said she. ‘ All his animals are skit- 
tish ; and you remember when a pair of them 
took fright and dashed away from the pro- 
cession and ran straight to the river, and 
there’d have been four other funerals if the 
schooner at the wharf hadn’t stopped the 
runaways. And Timlins has a way, too, of 
letting white horses follow the hearse with 
the first mourning-coach, and it’s very bad 
luck, very—an ill omen, a prophecy of Death 
and the Pale Horse again, you know. AndI 
won't have them from Shust’s, either,” said 
Aunt Pen, “for he is simply the greatest ex- 
tortioner since old Isaac the Jew.” 

“Well, auntie,” said Mel, forgetful of her 
late repentance, “I don’t see but you'll have 
to go with Shank’s mare.” 

Even Aunt Pen laughed then. “ Don’t 
you really think you are going to lose me, 
girls ?” asked she. 

“No, auntie,” replied Maria. “We all 
think you are a hypo.” 

“A hypo?” 

“Not a hypocrite,” said Mel, “but a hyp- 
ochondriac.”, 

“T wish I were,” sighed Annt Pen; “I wish 





“Oh, Aunt Pen, do be still!” said Mel. 

“No,” said Aunt Pen, firmly; “it may be a 
disagreeable duty, but that is all the betier 
reason for me to bring my mind to it. And 
if I don’t attend to it now, it never will be 
attended to. I know what relatives are. 
They put down a slab of slate with a skull 
and cross-bones scratched on it, and think 
they’ve done their duty. Not that I mean 
any reflections on you; you're all well-mean- 
ing, but you’re giddy. I shall haunt you if 
you do any thing of the kind! No; you may 
send Mr. Mason up here this afternoon, and 
I will go over his designs with him. I am 
going to have carved Carrara marble, set in 
a base of polished Scotch granite, and the 
inseription is— Girls!” cried Aunt Pen, 
rising and clasping her knees with unex- 
pected energy, “I expressly forbid my age 
being printed in the paper, or on the lid, or 
on the stone! I won’t gratify every gossip 
in town, that I won’t! I shall take real 
pleasure in baffling their curiosity. And 
another thing, while I am about it, don’t 
you ask Tom Maltby to my funeral, or let 
him come in, if he comes himself, on any ae- 
count whatever. I should rise in my shroud 
if he approached me. Yes,I should! Tom 
Maltby may be all very well; I dare say ho 
is; and I hope I die at peace with him and 
all mankind, as a good Christian should. I 
forgive him; yes, certainly, I forgive him ; 
but it doesn’t follow that I need forget him; 
and, so long as I remember him, the way he 
conducted in buying the pew over my head 
I can’t get over, dead or alive. And if I only 
do get well we shall have a reckoning that 
will make his hair stand on end—that he 
may rely on!” And here Aunt Pen took the 
fan from Maria, and moved it actively, till 
she remembered herself, when she: resigned 
it. “One thing more,” she said. “ What- 
ever happens, Helen, don’t let me be kept 
over Sunday. There'll certainly be another 
death in the family within the year if you 
do. IfI die on Saturday, there’s no help for 
it. Common decency won’t let you shove me 
into the ground at once, and so you will have 
to make up your minds for a second sum- 
mons.” And Aunt Pen, contemplating the 
suttee of some one of us with great philoso- 
phy, lay down and closed her eyes again. 
“You might have it by torch-light on Sun- 
day night, though,” said she, half opening 


jthem. “That would be very pretty.” And 


then she dropped off to sleep with such a 
satisfied expression of countenance that we 
judged her to be welcoming in imagination 
the guests at her last rites herself. 
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Whatever tlre dream was, she was rudely | 
roused from it by the wretched little Israel, | 
who came bounding up the stairs, and, with- | 
out word or warning, burst into the room, 
almost white with horror. Why Israel was 
afraid I can’t conjecture, but, at any rate, a 
permanent fright would have been of great 
personal advantage to him. “Ob, ma’am! 
oh, miss! dere’s a pusson down stair, a cuilud 
woman, wid der small-pox!” he almost whis- 
tled in his alarm. 

“With the small-pox!” cried Aunt Pen, 
springing into the middle of the floor, re- | 
gardless of her late repose in articulo mortis. | 
“Go away, Israel! Have you been near her? | 
Put her out immediately? Mow on earth 
did she get there ?” | 

“You allus telled me to let every body in,” | 
chattered Israel. 

“Put her out! put her out!” cried Aunt 
Pen, half dancing with impatience. 

“We can’t get her out. 
der door-step. 


| 


She’s right acrost 
We’s feared ter tech her.” 

But Aunt Pen’s head was out of the win- 
dow, and she was shouting, “ Police! fire! 
murder! thieyes!” possibly in tie order of 
importance of the four calamities, n.d quite 
as if she had a plenty of breath left; and, 
for a wonder, the police’ came to the rescue, 
and directly afterward an ambulance took 
the poor victim of the frightful epidemic to 
the hospital. I believe it turned out to be 
only measles after all, though. 

“Run, Israel!” screamed Aunt Pen then; 
“run instantly and bring home a couple of 
pounds of roll-brimstone, and tell the maids 
to riddle the furnace fire and make it as 
bright and hot as possible, and to light fires 
in the parlor grates, and in the old Latrobe, 
and in every room in the house, without 
losing a minute. We'll make this house too 
warm for it!” 

And, to our amazement, as soon as Israel 
came darting back with the impish material, 
Aunt Pen took a piece in each hand, directed 
us to do the same, and wrapping the blue af- 
ghan round her shoulders, descended to the 
lower rooms three steps at a time, sent for 
the doctor to come and vaccinate us, and 
having set a chair precisely over the register 
where a red-hot stream of air was pouring 
up, she placed herself upon it and issued her 
orders, 

Every window was closed, every grate 
from basement to attic had a fire lighted in 
it, and little pans of brimstone were burn- 
ing in every room and hall in the house, 
while we, astonished, indignant, frightened, 
and amused, sat enduring the torments of 
vapor and sulphur baths to the point of suf- 
focation. 

“T can’t 


bear this another moment,” 
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wheezed Mel. 
“Tt’s the only way,” replied Aunt Pen, 


serenely, with a rivulet trickling down her | 
nose. 


“You kill the germs by heat, and | 





since we can’t bake ourselves quite to death, 
we make sure of the work by the fumes.” — 

And as she sat there, her face rubicund, her 
swan’s-down straight, drops on her cheeks, 
her chin, her forehead, and wherever drops 
could cling, her eyes watering, her curls 
limp, and an atmesphere of unbearable odor 
enveloping her in its cloud, the front-door 
opened, and a footstep rung on the tiles. 

“Jess you keep out o’ yer!” yelled Israel] 
to the intruder, seeing it wasn’t the doctor. 
““We’s got der small-pox, and am a-killing 
de gemmens—” 

“Pen!” eried a man’s voice through the 
smoke—a deep, melodious voice. 

“What!” exclaimed Aunt Pen, starting up, 


| and then pausing as if she fancied the horrid 


fumes might have befogged her brain. 

“Pen!” the voice cried again. 

“ Chauncey! Chauncey Read!” she shriek- 
ed. “Where do you come from? Am I 
dreaming ?” 

“From the North Pacific,” answered the 
voice; and we dimly discerned its owner 
groping his way forward. “From the five 
years’ whaling voyage into which I was 
gagged and dragged—shanghaied, they call 
it. Oh, Pen, I didn’t dare to hope I should 
find—” 

“Oh, Chauncey, is it you ?” she eried, and 
fell fainting at his feet. 

The draught from the open door after him 
was blowing away the smoke, and we saw 
what a great, sunburned, handsome fellow 
it was that had caught her in his arms, and 
was bearing her out to the back baleony 
and the fresh air there, used in the course 
of his whaling voyage, perhaps, to odors no 
more belonging to Araby the Blest than 
those of burning brimstone do; and, seeing 
the movement, we divined that he knew as 
much about the resources of the house as we 
did, and so we discreetly withdrew, Israel’s 
head being twisted behind him as he went 
to such extent that you might have sup- 
posed he had had his neck wrung. 

Well, we put the white silk and the tulle 
on Aunt Pen after all; yellow as it was, she 
would have no other—only fresh, natural 
orange blossoms in place of the false wreath. 
And if we had not so often had her word for 
it in past times, we never should have taken 
her for any thing but the gayest bride, the 
most alive and happy woman, in the world. 
They returned to the old house from their 
wedding journey, and we all live together in 
great peace and pleasantness. But though 
three years are passed and gone since Chaun- 
cey Read came home and brought a new at- 
mosphere with him into all our lives, Aunt 
Pen has never had a sick day yet; and we 
find that any allusion to her funeral gives 
her such a superstitious trembling that we 
are pleased to believe it indefinitely post- 
poned, and by tacit and mutual consent we 
never say any thing about it. 
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Il.—WHAT TO SEE THERE, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF,. 










AND HOW TO SEE IT. 


SUMMIT OF THE SIERRAS. 


Jy OU enter California by one of the most | 
notable and remarkable objects it con- 
tains—I mean the Central Pacific Railroad. 
All the world has heard of the great Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. Travelers tell us perpetually 
of sights and public works in Europe; but 
if the Americans were not the most modest 
people in the world, they would before this 
have made more famous than any European 
public work the magnificent and daring piece 
of engineering by whose help you roll lux- 
uriously from Ogden to San Francisco. But 
we Americans have too much to do to spend 
Vou. XLV.—No. 265.—5 


our time in boasting. When we have accom- 
plished some great thing, we turn to some- 
thing still greater, if it is at hand ; and it is 
a curious commentary upon this characteris- 
tic that the man whose daring, determina- 
tion. resistless energy, and clear prevision 
did more than any thing else to build this 
great road—I mean C. P. Huntington—has 
already turned away to another enterprise, 
in parts almost equally difficult—the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad. 

You take the cars of the Central Pacific 
Railroad at Ogden, at a level of 4200 feet 
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above the sea, and the locomotive draws 
your train many miles of an alkali 
desert, in parts of which water had to be 
drawn forty miles for the men who built 
the road; up the Sierra to a height of 7017 
feet, where the snow lay SIXty feet deep one 
winter while the road was being built, and 
where they actually dug tunnels through the 
snow and ice to work on the road-bed ; down 
from the summit around cliffs, along the edge 


over 


of precipices, through miles of snow-sheds, 
through tannels and deep rock cuts, across 
chasms where you shudder as you look down 
into the rushing torrent far belo:’; and all 
this, until you reach the plain of the Sacra- 
mento, through a country even yet almost 
uninhabited, believed ten years ago to be 
uninhabitable, presenting at every step the 
most tremendous difficulties to the engineer 
as well as to the capitalist. 

The story of the building of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is one of the most remark- 
able examples of the dauntless spirit of 
American enterprise. The men who built 
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it were merchants, who probably knew no 
more about building railroads, when they 
had passed middle age and attained a re- 
spectable competence by trade, than a Co- 
lusa Pike knows about Greek. Huntington 
and Hopkins were, and are, hardware mer- 
chants; Stanford was at one time a whole- 
sale dealer in groceries, though later Govern- 
or of the State; the two Crockers were dry- 
goodsmen. These five, all at or past middk 
age, all living at Sacramento, then an insig- 
nificant interior town of California, beliey- 
ing in each other, believing that the railroad 
must be built, and finding no one else ready 
to undertake it, put their hands and heads 
and their means to the great work, and car- 
ried it through. 

Do you know what is the common fate in 
this country of railroad projectors? A few 
sanguine and public-spirited men procure a 
charter, make up a company, subscribe for 
the stock, drag all their friends in, get the 
preliminary surveys made, begin the work 
—and then break down; and two or three 
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capitalists, who 





have been quietly 
waiting for this 
foreseen conclusion 
—foreseen by them, 
I mean—thereupon 
step in, buy the val- 
uable wreck for a 
song, and build and 
run and own the 
road. This is a 
business in itself. 
Dozens of men have 
made millions apiece 
by this process, 
which is perfectly 
legitimate, for, as 
the French say, in 
order to succeed you 
must be successful, 
or as we say in this 
country, to the victors belong the spoils. 
Now the projectors of the Central Pacific 
Railroad completed it, and to-day control 
and manage it; they did not let it slip out 
of their fingers; and what is mores, being 
only merchants, totally inexperienced in 
railroad building and railroad managing, 
they did their work so well that, in the 
opinion of the best engineers, their road is 
to-day one of the most thoroughly built and 
equipped and best managed in the United 
States—the equal of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral. Their bonds sell in Europe but little, 
if any, below United States government 
bonds, and their credit as a company, in 
London, Frankfort, and Paris, is as high as 
that of the government itself. 

Moreover, you are to remember that these 
five Sacramento merchants, who undertook 
to build a railroad through 600 miles of an 
almost uninhabited country, over mountains 
and across an alkali desert, were totally un- 
known to the great money world; that their 
project was pronounced impracticable by en- 
gineers of reputation, testifying before leg- 
islative committees; that it was opposed 
and ridiculed at every step by the moneyed 
men of San Francisco; that even in their 
own neighborhood they were thought sure 
to fail, and the “ Dutch Flat Swindle,” as it 
was called, was caricatured, written down 
in pamphlets, abused in newspapers, spoken 
against by politicians, denounced by capi- 
talists, and for a long time held in such ill 
repute that it was more than a banker’s 
character for prudence was worth to con- 
nect himself with it, even by subscribing for 
its stock. 

Nor was this all. Not only had credit to 
be created for the enterprise against all these 
difficulties, but when money was raised, the 
material for the road—the iron, the spikes, 


the tools to dig, the powder to blast, the lo- | 


comotives, the cars, the machinery, every 
thing—had to be shipped from New York 
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around Cape Horn, to make an expensive 
and hazardous eight months’ voyage, before 
it could be landed in San Francisco, and 
had then to be reshipped 200 miles to Sacra- 
mento by water. Not a foot of iron was 
laid on the road, on all the miles to Ogden, 
not a spike was driven, not a dirt car was 
moved, nor a powder blast set off, that was 
not first brought around Cape Horn ; and at 
every step of its progress the work depend- 
ed upon the promptness with which all this 
material was shipped for a voyage of thou- 
sands of miles. 

Men, too, as well as material, had to be 
obtained from a great distance. California, 
thinly populated, with wages very high at 
that time, could not supply the force need- 
ed. Laborers were obtained from New 
York, from the lower country, and finally 
ten thousand Chinese were brought over 
the Pacifie Ocean, and their patient toil 
completed the work. 

When you get to Sacramento, if you have 
a quarter of an hour to spare, ask somebody 
to show you No. 54 K Street. It is not far 
from the railroad dépdét, and it is the place 
where the Central Pacific Railroad was 
nursed, and from which it grew. You will 
see over the plain frame store an oid sign, 
“ Huntington and Hopkins,” and if you walk 
in you will find a tolerably complete assort- 
ment of hardware. Here C. P. Huntington 
and Mark Hopkins, the first from Connecti- 
cut, the last from the hill country of Massa- 
chusetts, gathered, by diligence, shrewdness, 
and honest dealing, a respectable fortune. 
They were so cautious that they never own- 
ed a dollar of stock in a mine, never had a 
branch house, never sent out a “ drummer” 
to get business, and never sued a man for 4 
debt. It is still related in Sacramento that 
the cardinal rule of the firm was to ask a 
high price for every thing, but to sell only a 
| good article—the best in the market. 
| In fact, Huntington and Hopkins were 
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merchants, and nothing else, in business ; 
they sold hardware; but in politics they 
were Free-soilers, and later Republicans, and 
they did not sell their principles. 
about that No. 54 K Street became a place 
where leading Republicans met to discuss 
the news, and plan opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party, which then, in 1856-58, though 
probably numerically the weakest, was 
strongest in money, in its aggressive spirit, 
and in social influence in the State. In 


“2 : } 
those early days, when a Pacific railroad, | 


though talked of, was still a dream of the 
far-off future, “54 K Street,” which has 
since found room for all the various offices 
of the Central Pacific Company, without 
disturbing the hardware business—in those 
days it accommodated in a modest upper- 
story room the first Republican press of Cal- 
ifornia. This was called the Times; it sup- 
ported Fremont; and Mr. Cole, lately United 
States Senator from California, was its edit- 
or. Thus “54 K Street” was the head-quar- 


ters of the Republicans in the northern and | 


central parts of the State; and here met, with 
Huntington and Hopkins among others, 
Stanford, afterward the able Governor of 
the State, and president of the Central Pa- 
cific Company, and the Crockers, both able 
men, and one a judge. 

Sitting around the stove on dull winter 
evenings in the store at 54 K Street, the two 
hardware merchants and their Republican 
allies, Stanford and the Crockers, when pol- 


It came | 
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itics flagged, are said 
to have returned 
again and again to 
the project of a Pa- 
cific road. The de- 
sire for a road was in 
every body’s mind in 
California; the ques- 
tion entered so com- 
pletely into polities 
that no man _ for 
years could hope to 
be chosen to an of- 
fice by either party 
unless he was known 
to be the zealous 
friend of the rail- 
road. In 1850-51 a 
wagon road was the 
most that was hoped 
for, and to this every 
body subscribed as 
he was able. Then 
same the telegraph, 
and in that all pub- 
lic-spirited men took 
stock, or to it they 
gave outright what 
they could spare. 
Meantime, year aft- 
er year, the Pacitic 
Railroad bill ap- 
peared in Congress, was discussed, and laid 
over. The “snow-capped Sierras” were the 
| bugbear of Senators; but Republicans in 
California thought they saw in this only a 
pretense, when they heard Democratic poli- 
ticians proposing to divide the State and 
make two Pacific railroads, one for the North 
and one for the South. 

Finally, there came to build the Little 
| Sacramento Valley Railroad one Judah, an 
| engineer, who, many people thought, was 
Pacific railroad crazy. He begged some 
| money among the most sanguine railroad 
;men, and made a reconnaissance of two or 
| three gaps in the Sierra. After some time 
| he proclaimed that he had discovered what 
| every body wished for—a possible passage for 
}a railroad. By way of Dutch Flat, he as- 
| serted, there was a long, easy ascent, practi- 

sable for a road. “Judah, sanguine and rest- 
| less, personally solicited subscriptions from 
|the people of Dutch Flat, Auburn, Grass 
| Valley, and Sacramento, to help him to make 
|a more thorough exploration. Public meet- 
ings were held, and men gave, according to 
their means, ten, fifty, a hundred dollars for 
this object. A law of the State, which made 
every stockholder individually liable for the 
debts of a company, made people cautious 
about subscribing to new projects, and 
Judah got his support chiefly in gifts; and 
among his leading supporters in this way 
were the five merchants I have named. 
About this time came the rumble of war, 
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and the San Francis- 
co capitalists,mostly 
at that time South- 
ern men, would not 
have any thing more 
to do with the 
scheme; and once 
more it seemed to 
be crushed. 
Working under 
the State laws, 
which provided that 
before a company 
could have a charter 
$1000 must be paid 
in for every mile of 
the proposed road, 
it was not ) 
raise the capital— 
about $135,000— 
needed to obtain a 
charter; and yet af- 
fairs had now come 
to such a pass that 
it was no longer 
worth while, or even 
possible, to go on 
without a charter. 
Sacramento was can- 
vassed, but with too little success; San 
Francisco had buttoned up its pockets ; 
and at last Huntington, who had refused 
to give any more money for mere recon- 
naissances, proposed to half a dozen oth- 
ers to undertake the enterprise among 
themselves of making a regular and care- 
ful survey. “Tl be one of ten, or one of 
eight, if Hopkins will consent,” he said at 
a meeting called at Governor Stanford’s 
house; and thus the great work was at 
last begun, seven men binding themselves 


in a compact for three years to pay all need- | 


ful expenses of a thorough survey. Of these 
seven, one, Judah, had no means, and short- 
ly afterward died, and another presently 
dropped out. There were a few outside 
subscriptions ; but it is curious to remem- 
ber that when a prominent banker, friendly 
to the project, and having faith in it, was 
asked to take some stocx, he declined on the 
plea that the credit of his bank would suffer 
if he were known to be connected with so 
wild a scheme. This was in 1860, less than 
twelve years ago. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
was thus at last organized, with Leland 
Stanford as president, C. P. Huntington as 
vice-president, and Mark Hopkins as secre- 
tary and treasurer; and the same men hold 
the same places to-day. 

Affairs now began to look, to the prudent 
hardware dealers at No. 54 K Street, as 
though they were likely to have more rail- 
road presently than would be good for the 
hardware business. While the explorations 
and surveys were going on, in the winter 
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of 1860-61, and while a Pacific Railroad bill 
was getting drawn for Congress, business 
details began to be examined; and at +4 K 
Street they asked themselves why it was 
that so few railroads in this country were suc- 
cessful in first hands. The answer was that, 
first, they were not prudently and econom- 
ically managed in the beginning; second, 
that American railroads are built largely on 
credit. Thus it almost always happens that 
the interest account begins to run before the 
road earns money ; and to pay interest when 
no business was done would ruin almost any 
undertaking, even the hardware business, 
thought these shrewd merchants. 

As to the first fault—on another page you 
may see a picture of the first building erect- 
ed by the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 
You will notice, perhaps, that “C. P. Hunt- 
ington”—Central Pacific Huntington he be- 
gan to be called in those days—was its archi- 
tect. The engineer had designed what nat- 
urally seemed to him a proper building for 
the Sacramento business. It was large, 
elaborate, complete, and would have cost 
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$12,000. Huntington approved of the plan, 
which he said was admirable for by-and-by ; 
for the present, said he, we are not doing 
much business, and this would do. And with 
a piece of chalk he drew the outline on the 
iron door of 54 K Street of such a board 
structure as he thought sufficient; the four 
sides were nailed together in an afternoon ; 
it was roofed the next day; it cost $150; 
and when it grew too small for its original 
uses, it was removed and used as a paint 
shop. There was no nonsense or flummery 
about 54 K Street. And Imay add that the 
same spirit still prevails there. Of 
course the company now owns and 
occupies an extensive river frontage 
in Sacramento, as well as in Oak- 
land, at Vallejo, and in San Fran- 
cisco, for its business; but the busi- 
ness offices you will still find in a 
very plain frame house, 54 K Street, 
over the old hardware store; and if 
you v'sit the New York office, you 
will find there an equally plain es- 
tablishment. 

As to the second point—Hunting- 
ton was, after consultation, sent to 
Washington, strictly enjoined to see 
that in the Pacific Railroad bill it 
should be provided that the compa- 
ny should pay no interest on the 
bonds it received of the government 
for at least ten years; and if this 
condition was refused, to abandon 
the whole matter, and sell the wreck 
for what it would bring. 

Another and more notable thing 
these five men did. When they sent 
Huntington to Washington, they 
gave him a power of attorney au- 
thorizing him to do for them and in 
their name any thing whatever—to 
buy, sell, bargain, convey, borrow, 
or lend, without any if or but, let or 
hinderance whatever, except that he 
should fare alike with them in all 
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that concerned their great project. It is not 
often that five middle-aged business men are 
found to place such entire confidence in each 
other; but it was vital to their success that 
they should feel and act just thus. 

At last, one day, Huntington telegraphed 
from Washington: “The bill has passed, 
and we have drawn the elephant.” There- 
upon the company accepted the conditions, 
and opened books for stock subscriptions to 
the amount of eight and a half millions to 
carry the road to the State line. The be- 
ginning was not hopeful. The rich men of 
San Francisco did not subscribe a cent. 
One man in Nevada took one share. Oth- 
ers elsewhere took five one-hundred-dollar 
shares more. Six hundred dollars in all 
were subscribed at the first rush to build 
the Central Pacific Railroad. Later, me- 
chanics, working-women, and others in Sac- 
ramento and other small towns—homesick 
people who wanted to get back to the At- 
lantic States without the perils of the sea, 
it was said—took up about one hundred and 
fifty shares more. It was a long time be- 
fore more than a million and a half of stock 
was taken. 

Meantime, in the summer of 1861, a con- 
siderable traffic had sprung up between Ne- 
vada and Sacramento. This was done over 
the Placerville turnpike, and Mark Hopkins 
took pains to ascertain the amount and value 
of this commerce, which the Pacific Railroad 
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bonds could be exchanged for government 
bonds. Huntington did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to pledge his own moderate fortune 
and those of his associates to this effect. 
These bonds built thirty-one miles of the 
road—the easiest part of it, fortunately. 
And now came the severest test of the 
would do, of course, as soon as it was suffi- | courage and endurance of the men at 54 K 
ciently completed. He caused the number | Street. Eleven months passed over before 
of teams on the turnpike and the number | they could get the government bonds for 
of passengers to be counted ; and this gave | the completed and accepted part of the line ; 
a certain promise of business. Next it was | these bonds in the mean time had gone down 
necessary to cause well-known bankers to | from one and a half per cent. premium in 
certify to the world the good standing and | gold, where they stood when the charter 
pecuniary responsibility of the principal | was accepted, to thirty-nine cents for the 
subscribers to the stock. The California | dollar. Railroad iron in the same period 
Legislature then merged the State charter | went up from $50 to $135 per ton. All oth- 
in the Federal charter; all the statutes of | er materials, locomotives, ete., rose in the 
the State bearing upon the company were | same proportion; insurance for the eight or 
gathered together; and thus armed with! nine months’ voyage around Cape Horn, 
facts and credentials, Huntington went to | which every pound of the material of the 
New York to raise a great many millions of | road-bed and running stock had to make, 
dollars. He was promptly told by capital- | rose from two and a half to ten per cent.; 
ists that the bonds of the company had no | freights from $18 to $45 per ton. 
value in their eyes until some part of the} Intent on keeping down their interest ac- 
road had been built. The government | count, the five men at 54 K Street asked the 
bonds, of course, were not to be given until | State to pay for twenty years the interest 
a certain part of the road was completed. | on a million and a half of bonds, in exchange 
The stock subscriptions came in too slowly | for which they gave a valuable granite quar- 
for practical purposes. Huntington, coura-|ry, guaranteed free transportation of all 
geous, full of resources, and of faith in what | stone from it for the public buildings, and 
he had undertaken to do, announced that he | also free transportation over their line of all 
would not sell his bonds except for money, | State troops, criminals, lunatics, and pau- 
and that he would not sell any unless a mill- | pers. This was done. Then Sacramento 
ion and a half were taken; and finally, when | and some of the counties were asked to ex- 
that amount was bid for, he called all the | change their bonds for the stock of the com- 
bidders together, explained in detail the full | pany, and this was done by a popular vote. 
importance and value of the enterprise, and | But most of these contracts had to be en- 
thereupon the bonds were taken, on the con- | forced afterward in the courts, the Demo- 
dition that Huntington and his four part- | cratic financial ring opposing every step. 


ners—Hopkins, Stanford, and the two Crock-| Meantime the money was used up. The 
ers—should make themselves personally re- | business was from the first kept rigidly un- 
sponsible for the money received until the | der control; every contract was made ter- 
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minable at the option of the company; every 
hand employed was paid off monthly; and 
in reading over the old contract I came upon 
a clause specially obliging the contractors 
to keep liquor out of the camps. When 
Huntington, after long labors in New York, 
returned to Sacramento, he found the treas- 
ure chest so low that it was necessary to 
} diminish the laboring force, or at once raise 
more means. “Huntington and Hopkins,” 
said he, “can, out of their own means, pay 
400 men during a year; how many can each 
of you keep on the line?” The five men 
agreed in council at 54 K Street that out of 
their own fortunes they would maintain and 
pay 800 men during a year on the road. 
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‘That resolution ended their troubles. Be- 
fore the year was over they had received 
their government bonds. They still had the 
worst and most costly part of the line to 
build; they still had to transport all their 
material around Cape Horn; they had many 
trials, difficulties, and obstacles before them, 
for nearly four years were consumed in cross- 
ing the Sierra; they had to encounter law- 
suits, opposition, ridicule, evil prophecies, 
losses; had to organize a vast laboring force, 
drill long tunnels, shovel away in one spring 
sixty feet of snow, over seven miles of the line, 
in order to get at the road-bed ; had to set up 


saw-mills by the dozen in the mountains to 
| saw ties; haul half a dozen locomotives and 
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twenty tons of iron 
twenty-six miles 
over the mountains 
by ox teams; haul 
water forty and 
wood twenty miles 
for the construction 
trains on the alkali 
plains ; but it seems 
to me that this 
brave resolution 
was the turning- 
point in their enter- 
prise. Surely there 
is something admi- 
rable in the courage 
of five country mer- 
chants, ignorant of 
railroad building, 
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the world, assuming 
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such a load as the support of 800 men for a' Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and the Colo- 
year out of their own pockets for an enter- | rado River, engineers are busy laying tracks 
prise in the success of which few of their | or surveying new routes. 


own friends believed. 

The secret of their success was that these 
five country merchants meant, in good faith, 
to build a railroad. They did not expect to 
get money out of an enterprise before they 


put money of their own into it. They man- | 


aged all the details as carefully and prudent- 
ly as they were accustomed to manage the 
hardware or dry-goods business. They were 


honest men. When Huntington began to! 


buy iron and machinery in New York, people 
flocked to him to sell, and there is a story 
of some one who came with an offer of a 
handsome commission to Huntington if he 
would deal with him. “I want all the com- 
missions I can get,” was the reply; “but I 
want them put in the bill. This road has got 
to be built without any stealings.” 

“Don’t keep a man at work whom you 
can’t pay regularly at the end of the month: 
we won't stop work, but if we can pay 
only one man, we will employ only one,” 

yas their rule. Therefore every contract 
yas made terminable at the will of the com- 
pany. In New York, where the money was 


. e | 
io be raised on the bonds, and the material | 


had to be bought and shipped, the bonds 


were sold only for money, and the iron bought | 


for cash. And all this time the interest was 
kept down by every possible care and pre- 


vision. “If there is any money to be made | 


in building this road,” said Huntington, “TI 
mean that the company shall make it.” 
When somebody tells you that “ the Central 
Pacific people were close,” you will under- 
stand that they were honest. 

Nor were they satisfied merely to com- 


The Central Pacific Railroad was one of 
the most expensive to build in the world. 
Its engineers, Montague and Grey, would 
have been famous all over the world had 
they constructed a road half as diffieult in 
Europe. They had not only to build a road 
through an almost inaccessible country, but 
when it was completed they had the further 
problem of running trains over it at all sea- 
sons. You will see little of the costly and 
solid snow-sheds, through which you pass 
mostly by night, and which are now being 
roofed with iron ; you will not see at all the 
ponderous snow-plows, of various patterns, 
some to push the snow off on one side, some 
on the other, down a precipice, others made 
merely to fling it off the track on the plains, 


j and behind which, during the past winter, 


often eight heavy engines were harnessed to 
“buck” the snow, and throw it from twenty 
to sixty feet away. 

Nor will you see, unless you inquire for it, 
in Sacramento an admirable institution, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Hospital, a fine 
building which stands in an open square, 
cost $60,000, and is supported by a monthly 
contribution of fifty cents from every man 
engaged with the company, from the presi- 
dent down. One of the ablest physicians of 
Sacramento has charge of this hospital, and 
he too was one of eight men who formed the 
Republican party in California. In the re- 


| port of the State Board of Health this hos- 


plete their road. They have busied them- | 


selves in establishing feeders for it in Cali- 
fornia, and already own and manage almost 


the whole railroad system of that State. | 


North toward Oregon, and southward toward 


pital is spoken of as “first in the order of 
salubrity and successful results in the world,” 
and it is in every way a complete and care- 
fully managed institution. 

The company, which, as I have told you, 
has still its head-quarters at 54 K Street, 
Sacramento, now employs more men than all 
the other manufacturers in California; its 
pay-roll, in the State alone, contains 6319 
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names. It manufactures within the State 
every article and material used in building 
or running its roads; it is spending half a 
million of dollars per month in building 
new roads, and it has, still at 54 K Street, 
Sacramento, the most complete land-offtice 
in the United States, not excepting that at 
Washington—a place where you may select 
on maps, locate, and pay for, any quantity 
of the company’s lands you wish for, and 
where you may obtain in a few minutes de- 
tailed and specific information concerning 
lands in any part of California. 

One incident of the building of the road 
will conclude what I have to say of it. In 
April, 1869, ten miles of road were built in 
one day. This is probably the greatest feat 
of railroad building on record. What is most 
remarkable about it is that eight men hand- 
led all the iron on this ten miles. These 
eight giants walked ten miles that day, and 
lifted and handled one thousand tons of rail | 
bars each. 

You will find San Francisco one of the | 
pleasantest and most novel of all the sights | 
of California. The hotels are admirably | 





ies 
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kept; the. streets are full of strange sights; 
the Cliff House, to which you ought to drive 
in the early morning and eat there an admi- 
rably cooked breakfast, amidst the roar of the 
Pacifie’s surf and the howling of the sea- 
lions, will make one of your pleasantest ex- 
periences; at Woodward’s Gardens a good 
collection of grizzly bears, and other wild 
beasts native to California, will amuse and 
instruct children from fifteen to fifty years 
of age; the Chinese and Japanese shops have 
curiosities at all prices from twenty-five cents 
to five hundred dollars; and the Chinese quar- 
ter will occupy you several days, if you are 
at all curious. 

You will easily find the streets devoted to 
the Chinese. They occupy a considerable 
part of the heart of the city; and their 
shops, in Sacramento, Dupont, and other 
streets, are open to visitors, though you will 


| not find much to buy in them, nor many of 


the merchants and clerks able to speak or 
understand English. Ladies and children 
may safely and properly walk in the main 
streets in the Chinese quarter by day. The 
tourist who wishes to investigate further 
should get a police- 
man stationed among 
the Chinese to show 
him around after 
dark. He will see 
some strange and un- 
pleasant sights; and 
ladies and children 
must be excluded 
from this tour. But 
all may go to the Chi- 
nese theatre. Ifyou 
have a party of ladies 
and children, you 
should apply the day 
before to the mana- 
ger of the theatre, 
a Chinaman, whom 
you will find on the 
premises, for a box. 
This will cost you 
two dollars, and fifty 
cents additional for 
every person in your 
party. Go about half 
past eight, and stay 
until ten or eleven. 
The boxes are up 
stairs, at one end of 
the gallery ; opposite 
you will see the Chi- 
nese women huddled 
together in a place by 
themselves: the au- 
dience below vehe- 
mently resents the 
indecorum of a wom- 
an appearing in the 
pit. The play usual- 
ly contains some ad- 
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mirable feats of tumbling; but 
the whole performance you will 
find most strange and extraordi- 
nary. The orchestra sit in the 
back of the stage, and the per- 
formers and actors smoke and sip 
tea in the intervals when they 
happen to be disengaged. The 
costumes are costly and elabo- 
rate; the acting appears to us 
Western barbarians outrageously 
stilted; and the voices are the 
very soul of discord, fitly married 
to the music, which will set your 
teeth on edge and pierce your 
ears With its fierce and continual 
clangor and shrill screams. 

You should also, during the 
day, visit the Chinese temples, or 
joss-houses, to which a policeman 
will guide you. They are in the 
shabby style of the theatre, dec- 
orated with cheap tinsel; but 
you will see the Chinese manner 
of worship, and in one of the 
temples some curious carving in 
wood. 

The Chinese quarter is perfect- 
ly safe and orderly ; and you need 


no protection, even for ladies and children,| Travelers who come for but a hurried 
in going to the theatre or elsewhere. 

Among the sights in California most at- | Francisco and its neighborhood, in which I 
tractive to the tourist the groves of Big | include the San José Valley, the Almaden 
Trees and the wonderful Yosemite Valley | mine, and Santa Cruz; and on the north the 


are, of course, the chief. 
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| stay will economize time by seeing first San 


Geysers, Clear Lake, if you have time, the 


CALIFORNIA LIVE-OAK. 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Napa Valley, Santa Rosa, and the Sonoma | 
country. Having “done” the coast, you can | 
turn your face eastward, and, leaving your 
luggage at Stockton (at the Yosemite House), 
begin the tour of the trees and the valley. 

Those who mean to see Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Bernardino, or Santa Barbara 
will, of course, take the steamer trip also 
before leaving for the interior. 

In a previous article I have given details 
of the time needed for, and the cost of, vari- 
ous excursions in the State. Here I mean to 
give a few hints to those contemplating 
these journeys. And first as to the coast 
trips. 

To the Geysers you should go by way of | 
Calistoga, where you remain overnight, | 
reaching the Geyser Hotel the following 
forenoon, and return by way of Healdsburg. 

In going to the Geysers you have an ex- 
citing but not dangerous ride through a fine 
country. The horses are well trained, and 
the drivers are experienced men. Foss, who 
is the great whip on this route, usually 
drives six-in-hand; and if you sit with him | 


on the box you will 
find yourself whirl- 
ed around turns so 
short that you lose 
sight of the leaders, 
The road, which for 
miles skirts a preci- 
pice, is well built 
and carefully look- 
ed after; no acci- 
dent has ever hap- 
pened; and you 
may safely trust 
yourself to either 
Foss or any of his 
subordinates. At 
the Geysers, where 
there is a comforta- 
ble hotel, you ar- 
rive about 
o'clock, and you 
leave the next 
morning. Do not 
omit to take a soda 
bath. It is very re- 
freshing, and itself 
worth the journey. 

You buy your 
tickets for theround 
trip in San Francis- 
co. It should be 
understood that the 
so-called Geysers are not spouting springs. 
A narrow valley, or cafion, as it is called in 
California, is filled with flowing hot springs, 
and the whole soil is covered with a crust of 
sulphur, iron rust, and other mineral depos- 
its, and filled with steam from the boiling 
water. The surface of the ground is so hot 
that you will be uncomfortable in walking 
over it if you wear thin-soled shoes. 

If you have time, you should see, on the 
northern side of the bay, San Rafael, which 


eleven 


you reach by steamboat, making a pleasant 
day’s excursion, and the Napa Valley, which 


contains some of the finest agricultural land 
in the State. 
South of San Francisco the San José Val- 


| ley contains the finest country places on the 
| Pacific slope. 


The best way to see it is to 
telegraph beforehand for a carriage to await 
you at San Mateo, and tell the driver to 
show you the best parts of the country, and 
set you off at Mayfield in time to catch the 
evening train for San José. There you will 


| find the Auzeray House very comfortable. 


Engage a team overnight to convey you 
the next morning to the New Almaden 
quicksilver mines. Set off at half past 
seven, and you will have time to see the 
works, return to dinner, and drive after din- 


jner to Santa Clara over the beautiful road 


called the Alameda, which is shaded for two 
or three miles by the finest trees of their 
kind in California. 

From Santa Clara, or San José if you re- 
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turn thither, the train will take you, by way 
of Gilroy, to Watsonville, where you may 
see Wheat growing luxuriantly almost to 
the sea-shore; and by stage through a charm- 
ing country to Santa Cruz, one of the pleas- 
antest watering-places of California, by way 
of Monterey, the old capital of California. 
You can not do better than to ride up the 
coast, through lovely scenery and pleasant 
villages, to the famous beach of Pescadero, 
and back to San Mateo, where you take the 
railroad to San Francisco. This is one of 
the most delightful of the excursions to be | 
made around San Francisco, and it will give | 
you an excellent example of the agricultural 
wealth of California, as well as of the pictur- 
esque beauty of its scenery. In May and 
June the whole country is covered with 
lovely flowers. The brilliant yellow and 
orange of the eschscholtzia, or California 
poppy, and the tender blue and white of the | 
lupine, line the road and cover the fields in } 
broad masses, which give a perpetual delight | 
to the eye. The oak groves, too, will excite | 
your admiration. The California oak is a| 
low-branching and far-spreading tree, dis- 
posed in irregular masses, which give a lovely 
park-like effect to the landscape, and add 
very much to the rural beauty of this part 
of the country. The roses, too, grow in 
masses, free from disease, and of a size and 
depth of color not found with us in the East; | 
and in the highly cultivated places in the 
San José Valley you will meet with the 
pomegranate, the fig, and a great variety of 
flowering shrubs, and some evergreens, un- 
known to us in the East, many of the former 
brought from Japan, China, and Australia. 
The eucalyptus, or Australian gum, is de- 
servedly a favorite tree in all parts of Cali- | 
fornia; it has made, in favorable places, a 
growth of twenty-five feet in a single sea-| If you make the voyage to the southern 
son, is evergreen, and its bluish-green foli- | counties, you will see at Los Angeles and its 
age contrasts finely with such trees as the | neighboring settlement, the Mission San Ga- 
lovely Monterey cypress, which is also a} briel, anumber of fine orange orchards in full 
rapid grower. | bearing—surely one of the most beautiful 
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DONNER LAKE, OBESTED PEAK, AND MOUNT LINOOLN. | 











VIEW NEAR THE STATE LINE, TRUCKEE RIVER. 


objects in nature; at Santa Barbara groves 
of the olive and almond, as well as some 
bearing and finely grown English walnuts; 
and near San Diego, at the old mission, sev- 
eral date-palms, and the oldest olive grove 
in the State. You must not expect to find 
at these places or in San Bernardino the 
evidences of wealth and high culture which 
are abundant nearer San Francisco; but the 
short sea-voyage is a pleasure in itself, and 
the sights you will see will show you how 
various are the capacities of California. If 
you go by steamer, secure a state-room on the 
shore side, as you sail all the way in sight 
of the coast, which has a great deal of fine 
scenery. 

Santa Barbara and San Diego have be- 
come, within two years, favorite winter re- 
sorts for invalids from the colder Eastern 
States. The climate of both places is re- 
markably equal, warm all winter. Observa- 
tion, as well as the experience of consump- 
tives, shows that it is far superior to Men- 
tone, Nice, or even Aiken, in South Caroli- 
na. A friend of my own, who has spent three 
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=e winters on the Med- 
zs | iterranean and one 
= at Aiken, failing 
slowly all the time, 
has been restored to 
= comfort and an act 
3 ive life the past win- 
ter by residence in 
the southern coun- 
ties of California ; 
and many instances 
prove that the equal 
and usually dry cli 
mate of the places I 
have named is re- 
markably beneficial 
toinvalids. San Ber- 
nardino has proba- 
bly the driest cli 
mate. Itlies a day’s 
journey eastward 
from Los Angeles. 
It has not a very 
good hotel. The 
nights are chilly at 
Los Angeles, and 
that place— which 
has two excellent 
hotels—is not to 
be recommended to 
consumptives so 
strongly as Santa 
Barbara and San 
Diego (280 and 
500 miles south 
east from San Fran- 
cisco), both of which 
places have also 
comfortable hotels. 
Near Santa Barbara 
is a hot sulphur 
spring, which is famous as a bath for rheu- 
matic and partially paralyzed persons. 

At all these points living is very cheap, 
churches and schools are found, society is 
well settled, and invalids can spend the win- 
ter with great comfort and benefit. At Santa 
Barbara and San Diego the hotels, which are 
clean and, though plain, well kept, charge 
from fifty to sixty dollars per month, and 
from twelve to fifteen dollars per week, for 
board, with comfortably furnished rooms. 
Fires are not needed in the room ; the parlor 
has always a fire in the evening. A well- 
broken and safe horse may be bought at 
either of these places for from thirty to fifty 
dollars. The roads are almost always good, 
there being but little rain, and twenty-eight 
days out of thirty are clear, brilliant, and 
warm. Observations during several years 
show that the temperature of San Diego and 
Santa Barbara is warmer in winter than that 
of Nice or Mentone, and, what is of great 
importance to invalids, that the nights are 
warmer and the climate more equal than in 
those places. 
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I come next to the Yosemite and the Big | than allow the guides to hurry you in on a 


Trees, and give you the following hints: cloudy day. Most days are clear and bright 
Give as much time as you can spare to) in the traveling season. 
this part of your tour. At the Calaveras Take with you from Stockton a spare 


grove there is a comfortable hotel, from) suit of clothing and extra stockings, wear 
which you can and will want to make short | stout shoes and a broad-leafed hat, carry a 
excursions on horseback or in wagons to a/| duster or light overcoat, and leave all finery 
larger and recently discovered grove; and) behind. People do not stand upon ceremo- 
if you are fond of hunting, small game | ny in the valley. 
abounds in the forests.—N.B. Do not at- Do not let timid and silly people alarm 
tempt the grizzly bear. The man who de-| you on the way. We met persons last year 
clared that he had lost no grizzlies was a| Who gave the most dolorous and terrible ac- 
wise fellow. You can see the Calaveras | counts of their fears and sufferings in going 
sequoias in one day, remaining two nights | into the valley; but I took in with me at 
at the grove; but if you take three days| that time a weakly girl of ten years, who 
you will be better satisfied. enjoyed every foot of the ride, and was ben- 
Go into the Yosemite Valley by way of | efited by it; and no lady who is not phys- 
Inspiration Point, and leave it by way of | ically or mentally incapable of walking « 
the Coulterville or Chinese Camp routes, | mile, or sitting on a very gentle and sure- 
either of which will carry you through aj footed horse, need have the slightest appre- 
country of extraordinary interest—the great | hensions. 


exhausted placer mining district of Califor-| If you are not accustomed to a horse’s 
nia—to the Calaveras grove. | back, do not let yourself be hurried. You 


Give ten days, if you can, to the valley | are taking a pleasure trip, and need not 
itself. You can “do” it in three, but you! spoilit. If you are timid, do not go witha 
will be sorry you had not arranged to stay | large party which will hurry you, but take 
longer, and every, additional day will give} a guide for yourself, and make him lead 
you greater enjoyments and pleasanter rec-| your horse at a walk. All the horses are 
ollections. Read all you can get hold of | trained, and are very careful, gentle, and 
about it before you enter it—Hutchings’s | sure-footed; and you will be amazed to find 
book, Whitney’s book, and whatever else | how rapidly you yourself pick up confidence, 
there may be accessible to you, and do not| and become accustomed to ways which are 
fear disappointment. certainly not smooth or level. 

Take a clear day to ride into the valley, Within the valley you can not walk very 
and rather lie over outside one or two days far, because in many places the ground is 





LAKE TAHOE, 





BOATING ON DONNER LAKE, 


boggy. At whatever hotel you may stay, 
you have the privilege of retaining your 
horse and guide during your stay at the 
regular charge, which is five dollars per day 
for both. A party of four or six requires 
but one guide. 

The finest excursion within the valley is 
to the Nevada Falls, which requires a whole 
day, especially if you climb up to the top 
of this magnificent fall, which any healthy 
person can do, and which ladies and chil- 
dren are sure to enjoy. You leave the hotel 
after breakfast as is convenient, 
dine at Snow’s, at the top of the Vernal Fall, 
at half past eleven or twelve o’clock, 
Mrs. Snow will give you an excellent 


as soon 


and 
and 


abundant dinner; then climb up to the top | 


of the Nevada Fall, or ride up if the new 
bridle-path is opened, peep into the singu- 
lar ravine called the Little Yosemite, wan- 
der about on the rocky crags over which the 
Nevada tumbles, return to Snow’s, go down 
the ladders past the Vernal Fall—a very 
easy and safe descent—and find your horses 
waiting for you below for a pleasant canter 
back to the hotel. 

Take with you into the valley, above all 
books, Whitney’s “ Yosemite Guide-Book.” 
The author is the State geologist of Califor- 
nia. His little work, published by Little, 
Brown, and Co., Boston, will fit your coat 
pocket, and will interest you more than any 
novel; and you will be encouraged by it to 
do what ladies and children can do with 


perfect safety and convenience, what every 


| body ought to do, but very few do—make 
the tour of the rim of the valley. <A party 
| of four or a dozen can make this journey 
|in four or five days, carrying with them 
| provisions, shelter, and covers on animals, 
and gaining an enjoyment unique in every 
| way, and views of the valley which can not 
in any other manner be obtained. 
| If you travel by stage toward the valley 
| from Modesto, Bear Creek, or Copperopolis, 
| you will naturally wish to sit outside. Evy- 
ery body has this desire ; unfortunately some 
| must sit inside. If you can secure your right 
by purchase, do so; otherwise you must 
| take your chance in an unpleasant scramble. 
The pleasantest way for a party of three, 
four, or five to travel is in a private convey- 
ance; this you can secure at Stockton, at 
the stage -office, and carriage and driver 
will cost a party of four no more than their 
fare by stage. It is well enough, therefore, 
| not to buy your tickets in San Francisco, if 
you have a party to fill a carriage. But for 
one or two it is better to go by stage; you 
can lie over at any point as long as you like, 
you will make rather quicker time on the 
journey, and, if you mean to stay in the 
valley more than four days, you will save 
money, as the private carriage would be a 
charge to you while waiting outside for 
| your return. 

Do not expect all the luxuries in the val- 
| ley hotels. A very comfortable bath-house 
| was set up last year near Hutchings’s, and 
| there is now a telegraph line into the val- 
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the food is abundant, and the accommoda- 
tions good enough for tired travelers. If 
you know beforehand the day on which you 
will enter the valley, you will do well to 
telegraph from Stockton to some one of the 
hotels for rooms to be reserved for you. It 
will save you ten or fifteen minutes of irk- 
some waiting when you arrive, tired and 
dusty, at the place. 

Finally, make up your mind before 
start to suffer some inconveniences. 
can not carry the Grand Hotel with you into 
the mountains. But on the whole journey 
you will find every one, stage-drivers and 
tavern-keepers, civil and obliging. The way- 
side inns are clean, though often very much 
crowded, the food is plain but abundant, 
the service polite, and the charges reason- 
able. 
have to rise very early, but this is only on 
one morning; and as it is impossible fer 
most people to eat breakfast at four or half 
past four, though it is served, take a cup of 
coffee, and have a hearty lunch put up for 
you, which will be welcome to you about 
nine o’clock. 
grumblers and croakers who abound among 
tourists, and you will find the whole journey 
a wonder and delight. The mountains 


you 
You 


which you ascend to enter the great valley 
are covered with magnificent forests. The | 
sugar-pines, through miles of which you 


drive in the stage, are themselves worth the | 


journey to California to see. The forms of 
the mountains as you ascend are peculiar 
and grand, and the skies are bright in the 
spring and summer, and the air refreshing 
and exhilarating. 

On your way from the valley to the Cala- 
veras grove you should stop a day or two at 
Sonora. There is an excellent hotel there, 


and the quaint, decaying old town, and the | 


surrounding country, which for miles has 
been dug over by placer miners, is very 
picturesque and remarkable. 

On some parts of this journey the water is 
not very good; even in the valley you are 
apt, when riding about, to drink snow-water, 
which is not wholesome. In the valley you 
ean procure generally a mild wine, made in 
the neighboring foot-hills, and not sold, so 
far as I know, outside of Tuolumne and Mari- 
posa counties. A little of this, taken with 
water, is a pleasant and wholesome drink, 
and may preserve you from dysentery. 

About Murphy’s, near the Big Trees, chil- 
dren will offer you tarantulas’ nests as cu- 
riosities. You should not pay more than 
half a dollar for one of these singular bits 
of clay. At the Calaveras Grove Hotel they 
will sell you, for a trifle, pieces of the bark 


of the sequoia, formed into pincushions, which | 


make an agreeable souvenir of the journey. 
I will not attempt to describe in detail the 


journey or the scenery; both have an inde- | 
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ley. The hotels are all slightly built, but 


| on your route. 


At some part of the journey you will | 


Pay no attention to the) 
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{seribable charm. The hints given above 


will serve to prepare you for the incidents 
and accidents of the way, which is all that 
the traveler requires. 

Lake Tahoe, Donner Lake, and Virginia 
City you can see on your way home. You 
get off at Truckee about ten o’clock at night, 
remain comfortably at the hotel there, and 
the next morning drive first to Donner Lake, 
two miles distant, and then, returning, to 
Lake Tahoe, fourteen miles away. Cross- 
ing the beautiful lake in a steamer, you go 
to Virginia City, famous for its mines, and 
take the train again at Reno. Before leaving 
San Francisco engage your sleeping-car ac- 


| commodations, making an allowance of two 


or three days, as you please, for the diversion 
A day car will accommodate 
you to Truckee, and you will need the sleep- 
ing-car only on resuming your journey east- 
ward at Reno. Most travelers would like to 
see something of gold-mining. If you stop at 
Sonora on your way from the Yosemite to 


| the Calaveras grove, you can ride out to the 
| Confidence mine, which is a productive and 


well-managed quartz mine. In the neigh- 
borhood of Sonora, also, you may see placer 
mining ; indeed, last year $5000 were washed 
out of a lot in the centre of the old town; 
and when the circus comes, the boys go out 
into the fields, with a pan, and try to “pan 
out” as much gold as will admit them to the 
“show.” 

To see hydraulic mining you should go 
from Stockton, on your return from the 
| Calaveras grove, to Marysville, near which, 

at Smartsville, hydraulic or gravel mining is 
carried on on a scale which threatens to fill 
up the Yuba River. On your way to Smarts- 
ville you will see a place made famous in the 
Drawer of Harper's Magazine, the celebrated 
| Yuba Dam. 
In these pages, as in a previous article, I 
| have not aimed to describe what the tourist 
to and in California will see, but rather to 
| show him how to see it with the least ex- 
penditure of time and money, the greatest 
| enjoyment, and the fewest inconveniences. 
It is the pleasantest country in the world 
| for the traveler, for from April to November 
the weather is invariably clear and brilliant, 
you do not lose a day by rain, and may make 
your plans without regard tothe weather. It 
is a land of abundance and good living, and 
the people of all races are courteous. I have 
myself traveled, during the past winter, on 
horseback or by carriage, alone, through the 
least frequented parts of the State unarmed, 
|and never heard a rude word, though I was 
often forced to sleep in the houses of Indians 
and Spaniards. And a person from the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains finds 
sause for pleasure and wonder at every step 
of his journey through the State, in its scen- 
ery, its people, its peculiar industries, and 
its surprising productiveness. 
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ONE NIGHT IN VENICE. 
By CAROLINE A. MERIGHI. 





“‘THE GONDOLA BESIDE THE TERRACE PAUSING.” 


“In Love’s fair palace dost thou lie embowered, 

O Idol of my heart! 
} By my wish shadowed, by my thought endowered, 

From all life’s grief apart, 

And in my soul outshining sun of morning, 
The evening’s fairest star: 

Ah! than the lily ’neath the moon of heaven 
Thou’rt lovelier, lovelier far !” 
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“I see him gliding to my shaded window; 
My eyes are closed in sleep; 

Yet in my dream, through all its dusk phantasma, 
I see his shadow creep! 

The rose vines closing with the kiss of even 





‘ 

i 
4) 

} 

1 


Betray his coming now, * ie 
Outeasting perfume to his footsteps’ crushing 4 
That, rising, bathes my brow. y 
O fond! O dear one! while my dreams enthrall me i 
They change to fervent prayer: 4 
I casi a blessing to the air to call thee, % 
To meet and clasp thee there!” ‘ 
“The sighing wind, it seemeth, hath been nigh her; € 
It stirreth soft and fleet 4 
In flying toward me, as a dove unfettered, is 
With murmurs silvery sweet. “ 
The marble statues in my lady’s chamber RY 
Are scarce so white as she, Hl as 
As sleep-entranced, as angel-watched, she sigheth— 
Sigheth, I know, for me! | 
A white swan o’er ‘a lucid lakelet stealing { 
Hath motion like her own— i} 
The tender gliding of a new-created 


Pure orb that ne’er hath shone. 
Ah! might I see her, see her as she lieth 
With loosened, waving hair: 
So fair by day, she, sleeping, softly dreaming, A 
Must seem by night more fair. 
O strength of Love! O heurt that throbs to faintness! 
Could I bend o’er her now, 7 
While in her sleep she stirs and starts and listens, 


; 
Love’s joy upon her brow— 
While Hebe calls me with her cup uplifted, 5 
And Psyche parts her veil, : 
And laughing Ino, with the poppy-crowning, 
No miore seems still and pale!” \ 
“Tle stealeth, stealeth to the curtained window; \ 
His song sighs low and deep; 
The thrilling sound of his impassioned chanting 
Like incense seems to creep; 
The gondola beside the terrace pausing, FA 
I seem—I seem to see! a 
But ah! the picture of my fair, dead mother Fe 
Looks fearingly on me! ri 


She beckons swiftly with her jeweled fingers, 
With» face of pale surprise, 

As, leaning o’er me, by my couch she lingers, 
Tremulously she sighs; 

While rising, rising to my chamber window, 
I see the vision now: 

The silvery lute across his crimson doublet, 





‘ 

ty 

The moonlight on his brow!” b 
Pe 

But Hebe drops her cup, her wine outspilling, bi 
And Psyche wails and weeps, Fi 


And startled Ino, with a cry upspringing, 
No more her laughter keeps. 
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The crimson vest is dank with deep outpouring 


Of life’s pure, fervid stream, 
Dark’ning the lute, whose sound so sweet upsoaring 
Shattered the maiden’s dream. 


“ Nay, nay! no vengeanee! .Ere my life outwelleth 
Swear all shall secret be! 
Bid my page cast, lest this sad sight betray thee, 


My body to the sea. 


That I die for thee in my manhood’s summer 
Is no reproach, my own! 


I came unbidden to thy 


maiden chamber; 


I die and make no moan. 
Oh, kiss me! kiss me! kiss me in my dying! 
O joy so deep—so fleet! 
O cup of Passion! of thy fearful draining 
The very dregs are sweet!” 





THE GOLDEN LIO 


N OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XII. 


T became necessary as George Voss sat at | 
supper with his father and Madame Voss | 
that he should fix the time of his return to 
Colmar, and he did so for the early morning 
of the next day but one. He had to!d Ma- 
dame Faragon that he expected to stay at | 
Granpere but one night. He felt, however, 
after his arrival that it might be difficult for 
him to get away on the following day, and 
therefore he told them that he would sleep | 
two nights at the Lion d’Or, and then start 
early so as to reach the Colmar inn by mid- 
day. ‘“Isuppose you find the old lady rath- 


er fidgety, George,” said Michel Voss, in high 
good humor. George found it easier to talk 
about Madame Faragon and the hotel at Col- 
mar than he did of things at Granpere, and 
therefore became communicative as to his 
own affairs. Michel too preferred the sub- 
ject of the new doings at the house on the 
other side of the Vosges. His wife had 
given him a slight hint, doing her best, like 
a good wife and discreet manager, to prevent 
ill humor and hard words. “He feels a lit- 
tle sore, you know. Iwas always sure there 
was something. But it was wise of him to 
come and see her, and it will go off in this 
way.” Michel swore that George had no 
right to be sore, and that if his son did not 
take pride in such a family arrangement as 


| this, he should no longer be son of his. But 


he allowed himself to be counseled by his 
wife, and soon talked himself into a pleasant 
mood, discussing Madame Faragon, and the 
horses belonging to the Hétel de la Poste, 
and Colmar affairs in general. There was a 
certain important ground for satisfaction be- 
tween them. Every body agreed that George 
Voss had shown himself to be a steady man 
of business in the affairs of the inn at Col- 
mar. ; 

Marie Bromar in the mean while went on 
with her usual occupation round the room, 
but now and again came and stood at her 
uncle’s elbow, joining in the conversation, 
and asking a question or two about Madame 
Faragon. There was, perhaps, something of 
the guile of the serpent joined to her dove- 
like softness. She asked questions and list- 
ened to answers, not that ‘in her present 
state of mind she could bring herself to take 
a deep interest in the affairs of Madame Fa- 
ragon’s hotel, but because it suited her that 
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there should be some subject of easy conver- 
sation between her and George. It was ab- 
solutely necessary now that George should 
be nothing more to her than a cousin and an 
acquaintance ; but it was well that he should 
be that and not an enemy. It would be well, 
too, that he should know, that he should 
think that he knew, that she was disturbed 
by no remembrance of those words which 
had once passed between them. At last she 
trusted herself to a remark which perhaps 
she would not have made had the serpent’s 
guile been more perfect of its kind. “ Sure- 
ly you must get a wife, George, as soon as 
the house is your own.” 

“Of course he will get a wife,’ 
father. 

“T hope he will get a good one,” said Ma- 
dame Voss, after a short pause—which, how- 
ever, had been long enough to make her feel 
it necessary to say something. 

George said never a word, but lifted his 
glass and finished his wine. Marie at once 
perceived that the subject was one on which 
she must not venture to touch again. In- 
deed, she saw further than that, and became 
aware that it would be inexpedient for her 
to fall into any special or minute conversa- 
tion with her cousin during his short stay 
at Granpere. 

“You'll go up to the woods with me to 
morrow, eh, George?” said the father. The 
son, of course, assented. It was hardly possi- 
ble that he should not assent. The whole 
day, moreover, would not be wanted for that 
purpose of throwing his thunder-bolt ; and if 
he could get it thrown it would be well that 
he should be as far away from Marie as pos- 
sible for the remainder of his visit. “We'll 
start early, Marie, and have a bit of break- 
fast before we go. Will six be too early 
for you, George, with your town ways?” 
George said that six would not be too early, 
and as he made the engagement for the 
morning he resolved that he would if pos- 
sible throw his thunder-bolt that night. 
“Marie will get us a cup of coffee and a sau- 
sage. Marie is always up by that time.” 
Marie smiled and promised that they should 
not be compelled to start upon their walk 
with empty stomachs from any fault of hers. 
If a hot breakfast at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing could put her cousin into a good humor, 
it certainly should not be wanting. 

In two hours after supper George was with 
his father. Michel was so full of happiness 
and so confidential that the son found it very 
difficult to keep solemn about his own sor- 
row. Had it not been that with a half obe- 
dience to his wife’s hints Michel said little 
about Adrian, there must have been an ex- 
plosion. He endeavored to conform him- 
self to George’s prospects, as to which he ex- 
pressed himself thoroughly pleased. ‘“ You 
see,” said he, “I am so strong of my years 


, 


said the 


knowing how long you might be kept wait- 
ing.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been too long,” said 
George. 

“ Ah, well, I don’t believe you would have 
been impatient to put the old fellow under 
the sod. But I should have been impatient, 
I should have been unhappy. You might 
have had the woods, to be sure; but it’s 
hardly enough of a business alone. Besides, 
a young man is always more his own master 
away from his father. I can understand 
that. The only thing is, George—take a 
drive over and see us sometimes.” This 
was all very well, but it was not quite so 
well when he began to speak of Marie. “ It’s 
a terrible loss, her going, you know, George ; 
I shall feel it sadly.” 

“T can understand that,” said George. 

“ But, of course, I had my duty to do to the 
girl. I had to see that she should be well 
settled, and she will be well settled. There’s 
a comfort in that—isn’t there, George ?” 

But George could not bring himself to 
reply to this with good-humored zeal, and 
there came for a moment a cloud between 
the father and son. But Michel was wise 
and swallowed his wrath, and in a minute 
or two returned to Colmar and Madame 
Faragon. } 

At about half past nine George escaped 
from his father and returned to the house. 
They had been sitting in the baleony which 
runs round the billiard-room on the side of 
the court opposite to the front-door. He re- 
turned to the house, and caught Marie in 
one of the passages up stairs, as she was com- 
pleting her work for the day. He caught 
her close to the door of his own room, and 
asked her to come in that he might speak a 
word to her. English readers will perhaps 
remember that among the Vosges Mountains 
there is less of a sense of privacy attached to 
bedrooms than is the case with us here in 
England. Marie knew immediately then 
that her cousin had not come to Granpere 
for nothing—had not come with the innocent 
intention of simply pleasing his father—had 
not come to say an ordinary word of fare- 
well to her before her marriage. There was 
to be something of a scene, though she 
could not tell of what nature the scene might 
be. She knew, however, that her own con- 
duct had been right; and therefore, though 
she would have avoided the scene, had it 
been possible, she would not fear it. She 
went into his room; and when he closed the 
door she smiled, and did not as yet tremble. 

“ Marie,” he said, ““I have come here on 
purpose to say a word or twoto you.” There 
was no smile on her face as he spoke now. 
The intention to be savage was written 
there as plainly as any purpose was ever 
written on a man’s countenance. And Ma- 








| rie read the writing without missing a letter. 
that, if you wished for my shoes, there is no | 


She was to be rebuked, and sternly rebuked 
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rebuked by the man who had taken her 
heart and then left her—rebuked by the 
man who had crushed her hope, and made it 
absolutely necessary for her to give up all 
the sweet poetry of her life, to forget her 
dreams, to abandon every wished-for pretti- 
ness of existence, and confine herself to du- 
ties and to things material! He who had 
so sinned against her was about to rid him- 
self of the burden of his sin by endeavoring 
to cast it upon her. So much she under- 
stood; but yet she did not understand all 
that was to come. She would hear the re- 
buke as quietly as she might. In the in- 
terest of others she would do so. 
would not fear him—and she would say a 


quiet word in defense of her own sex if there | 


should be need. Such was the purport of 
her mind as she stood opposite to him in his 
room. 

“T hope they will be kind words,” she 
said. “As we are to part so soon, there 
should be none unkind spoken.” 

“T do not know much about kindness,” 
he replied. Then he paused, and tried to 
think how best the thunder-bolt might be 
hurled. ‘There is hardly room for kindness 
where there was once so much more than 


kindness; where there was so much more | 
Then he waited | 


-—or the pretense of it.” 
again, as though he expected that she should 


speak. But she would not speak at all. If 
he had aught to say, let him say it. “ Per- 


haps, Marie, you have in truth forgotten all 
the promises you once made me?” Though 
this was a direct question, she would not 
answer it. Her words to him should be as 
few as possible, and the time for such words 
had not come as yet. “It suits you, no 
doubt, to forget them now, but I can not 
forget them. You have been false to me, 
and have broken my heart. You have been 
false to me, when my only joy on earth was 
in believing in your truth. Your vow was 
for ever and ever, and within one short year 
you are betrothed to another man! And 
why ?—because they tell you that he is rich 
and has got a house full of furniture! You 
may prove to be a blessing to his house. 
Who can say? On mine you and your mem- 
ory will be a curse—lasting all my lifetime.” 
And so the thunder-bolt had been hurled. 
And it fell as a thunder-bolt. What she 
had expected had not been at all like to this. 
She had known that he would rebuke her; 
but, feeling strong in her own innocence and 
her own purity ; knowing, or thinking that 
she knew, that the fault had all been his; not 
believing—having got rid of all belief—that 
he still loved her, she had fancied that his 
rebuke would be unjust, cruel, but bearable. 
Nay, she had thought that she could almost 
triumph over him with a short word of reply. 
She had expected from him reproach, but 
not love. There was reproach indeed, but it 
came with an expression of passion of which 
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But she | 





|she had not known him to be capable. Hy 


stood before. her telling her that she had 
broken his heart, and, as he told her so, his 
words were half choked by sobs. He re- 
minded her of her promises, declaring that 
his own to her had ever remained in fy]] 
jforce. And he told her that she, she to 
whom he had looked for all his joy, had be- 
come a curse to him and a blight upon his 
life. Thete were thoughts and feelings too 
beyond all these that crowded themselves 
jupon her heart and upon her mind at the 
moment. It had been possible for her to 
accept the hand of Adrian Urmand becausi 
she had become assured that George Voss 
no longer regarded her as his promised bride 
She would have stood firm against her unck 
}and her aunt, she would have stood agains‘ 
| all the world, had it not seemed to her that 
the evidence of her cousin’s indifference was 
| complete. Had not that evidence been com- 
| plete at all points it would have been im- 
| possible to her to think of becoming the 
wife of another man. Now the evidence on 
that matter which had seemed to her to be 
so sufficient was all blown to the winds. 

It is true that had all her feelings been 
| guided by reason only, she might have been 
as strong as ever. In truth she had not 
sinned against him. In truth she had noi 
sinned at all, She had not done that which 
she herself had desired. She had not been 
anxious for wealth, or ease, or position ; but 
had, after painful thought, endeavored to 
shape her conduct by the wishes of others, 
and by her ideas of duty, as duty had been 
taught to her. Oh, how willingly would 
she have remained as servant to her uncle, 
and have allowed M. Urmand to carry the 
rich gift of his linen chest to the feet of some 
other damsel, had she believed herself to be 
free to choose! Had there been no passion 
in her heart she would now have known 
herself to be strong in duty, and would have 
been able to have answered and to have 
borne the rebuke of her old lover, But 
passion was there, hot within her, aiding 
every word as he spoke it, giving strength 
to his complaints, telling her of all that she 
had lost, telling her of all she had taken from 
him. She forgot to remember now that he 
had been silent for a year. She forgot now 
to think of the tone in which he had asked 
about her marriage when no such marriage 
was in her mind. But she remembered well 
the promise she had made, and the words of 
it. ‘Your vow was for ever and ever.” 
When she heard those words repeated from 
his lips her heart too was broken. All idea 
of holding herself before him as one injured 
but ready to forgive was gone from her. If 
by falling at his feet and owning herself to 
be vile and mainsworn she might get his 
pardon, she was ready now to lie there on 
the ground before him. ‘Oh, George!” she 
said; “oh, George!” 
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“What is the use of that now?” he re- 
plied, turning away from her. He had 
thrown his thunder-bolt and he had noth- 
ing more to say. 
not thrown it quite in vain, and he would 
have been contented to be away and back at 
Colmar. What more was there to be said? 

She came to him very gently, very hum- 


He had seen that he had | 
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COULD KNOW ALL, 


bly, and just touched his arm with her hand. 
“Do you mean, George, that you have con- 
tinued to care for me—always ?” 

“Care for you? I know not what you 
eall caring. Did I not swear to you that I 


| would love you for ever and ever, and that 
|} you 


should be 
this house and 


my own? Did I not leave 


go away—till I could earn 
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for you one that should be fit for you—be- 
cause I loved you? Why should I have 
broken my word? I do not believe that 
you thought that it was broken.” 

“By my God that knows me, I did.” As 
she said this she burst into tears and fell on 
her knees at his feet. 

“Marie,” he said, ‘‘ Marie—there is no use 
in this. Stand up.” 

“Not till you tell me that you will forgive 
me. By the name of the good Jesus who 
knows all our hearts, I thought thas you 
had forgotten me. Oh, George, if you could 
know all! If you could know how I have 
loved you; how I have sorrowed from day 
to day because I was forgotten! How I have 
struggled to bear it, telling myself that you 
were away, with ali the world to interest 
you, and not like me, a poor girl in a village, 
with nothing to think of but my lover! 
How I have striven to do my duty by my un- 
cle, and have obeyed him, because—because 
—because there was nothing left. If you 
could know it all! If you could know it 
all!” Then she clasped her arms round his 
legs, and hid her face upon his feet. 

“ And whom do you love now ?” he asked. 
She continued to sob, but did not answer 
him & word. Then he stooped down and 
raised her to her feet, and she stood beside 
him, very near to him, with her face averted. 

“And whom do you love now?” he asked 
again. “Is it me, or is it Adrian Urmand ?” 
But she could not answer him, though she 
had said enough in her passionate sorrow to 
make any answer to such a question unnec- 
essary, as far as knowledge on the subject 
might be required. It might suit his views 
that she should confess the truth in so many 
words, but for other purpose her answer had 
been full enough. “This is very sad,” he 
said— sad indeed; but I thought that you 
would have been firmer.” 

“Do not chide me again, George. 

“No; it is to no purpose.” 

“You said that I was—a curse to you ?” 

“Oh, Marie, I had hoped—I had so hoped 
that you would have been my blessing !” 

“Say that I am not a curse to you, George.” 

But he would make no answer to this ap- 
peal, no immediate answer; but stood silent 
and stern while she stood still touching his 
arm, waiting in patience for some word, at 
any rate, of forgiveness. He was using all 
the powers of his mind to see if there might 
even yet be any way to escape this great 
shipwreck. She had not answered his ques- 
tion. She had not told him in so many words 
that her heart was still his though she had 
promised her hand to the Basle merchant. 
But he could not doubt that it was so. As 
he stood there silent, with that dark look 
upon his brow which he had inherited from 
his father, and that angry fire in his eye, his 
heart was in truth once more becoming soft 
and tender toward her. He was beginning 


” 


to understand how it had been with her. 
He had told her, just now, that he did not 
believe her, when she assured him that she 
had thought that she was fotgotten. Now 
he did believe her. And there arose in his 
breast a feeling that it was due to her that 
he should explain this change in his mind. 
“T suppose you did think it,” he said, sud- 
denly. 

“Think what, George ?” 

“That I was a vain, empty, false-tongued 
fellow, whose word was worth no reliance,” 

“T thought no evil of you, George—ex- 
cept that you were changed to me. When 
you came you said nothing to me. Do you 
not remember ?” 

“T came because I was told that you were 
to be married to this man. I asked you the 
question, and you would not deny it. Then 
I said to myself that I would wait and see.” 
When he had spoken she had nothing fur- 
ther to say to him. The charges which he 
made against her were all true. They seem- 
ed at least to be true to her then, in her 
present mood—in that mood in which all 
that she now desired was his forgiveness. 
The wish to defend herself, and to stand be- 
fore him as one justified, had gone from her. 
She felt that having still possessed his love, 
having still been the owner of the one thing 
that she valued, she had ruined herself by 
her own doubts; and she could not forgive 
herself the fatal blunder. “It is of no use 
to think of it any more,” he said at last. 
“You have to become this man’s wife now, 
and I suppose you must go through with it.” 

“T suppose I must,” she said, “‘ unless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Nothing, George. Of course I will mar- 
ry him. He has my word. And I have 
promised my uncle also. But, George, you 
will say that you forgive me ?” 

“Yes—I will forgive you.” But still 
there was the same black cloud upon his 
face, the same look of pain, the same glance 
of anger in his eye. 

“Oh, George, I am so unhappy! There 
can be no comfort for me now, unless you 
will say that you will be contented.” 

“T can not say that, Marie.” 

“You will have your house, and your busi- 
ness, and so many things to interest you. 
And in time—after a little time—” 

“No, Marie, after no time at all. You 
told me at supper to-night that I had better 
get a wife for myself. But I will get no 
wife. I could not bring myself to marry an- 
other girl. I could not take a woman home 
as my wife if I did not love her. If she were 
not the person of all persons most dear to 
me, I should loathe her.” 

He was speaking daggers to her, and he 
must have known how sharp were his words. 
| He was speaking daggers to her, and she 
;must have felt that he knew how he was 
| wounding her. But yet she did not resent 
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his usage, even by a motion of her lip. | They would be, as it were, outcasts from their 
Could she have brought herself to do so; her | own family. But George Voss, sitting there 
agony would have been lesssharp. “Isup-| on his bedside, thought that he could go 
pose,” she said at last, “that a woman is | through it all, if only he could induce Marie 
weaker than aman. But you say that you Bromar to bear the brunt of the world’s 


will forgive me ?” displeasure with him. As he got into bed 
“T have forgiven you.” he determined that he would begin upon the 


Then very gently she put out her hand to | matter to his father during the morning’s 
him, and he took it and held it for a minute. | walk. His father would be full of wrath— 
She looked up at him as though for a mo-| but the wrath would have to be endured 
ment she had thought that there might be | sooner or later. 
something else, that there might be some | 


other token of true forgiveness, and then she 

withdrew her hand. “I had better go now,” ; ae 

she said. ‘ Good-night, George.” CHAPTER XII. 
“Good-night, Marie.” And then she was} ON the next morning Michel Voss and his 

gone. | son met in the kitchen, and found Marie al- 


As soon as he was alone he sat himself ready there. ‘ Well, my girl,” said Michel, 
down on the bedside and began to think of | as he patted Marie’s shoulder and kissed 
it. Every thing was changed to him since | her forehead, “ you’ve been up getting a 
he had called her into the room, determining | rare breakfast for this fellow, I see.” Marie 
that he would crush her with his thunder- | smiled, and made some good-humored reply. 
bolt. Let things go as they may with a man | No one could have told by her face that 
in an affair of love, let him be as far as pos- | there was any thing amiss with her. “It’s 
sible from the attainment of his wishes, | the last favor of the kind he’ll ever have at 
there will always be consolation to him if | your hands,” continued Michel, “and yet he 
he knows that he is loved. To be preferred | doesn’t seem to be half grateful.” George 
to all others, even though that preference | stood with his back to the kitchen fire, and 
may lead to no fruition, is in itself a thing | did not say a word. It was impossible to 
enjoyable. He had believed that Marie had | him even to appear to be pleasant when 
forgotten him—that she had been captiva- | such things were being said. Marie was a 
ted either by the effeminate prettiness of his | better hypocrite, and, though she said little, 
rival, or by his wealth and standing in the | was able to look as though she could sym- 
world. He believed all this no more. He | pathize with her uncle’s pleasant mirth. The 
knew now how it was with her and with | two men had soon eaten their breakfast and 
him, and, let his countenance say what it | were gone, and then Marie was left alone 
might to the contrary, he could bring him-| with her thoughts. Would George say any 
self to forgive her in his heart. She had | thing to his father of what had passed up 
not forgotten him! She had not ceased to | stairs on the previous evening ? 
love him! There was merit in that which} The two men started, and when they were 
went far with him in excuse of her perfidy. | alone together, and as long as Michel ab- 

But what should he do now? She wasnot | stained from talking about Marie and her 
as yet married to Adrian Urmand. Might | prospects, George was able to converse free- 
there not still be hope—hope for her sake as | ly with his father. When they left the house 
well as for his own? He perfectly under- | the morning was just dawning, and the air 
stood that in his country—nay, for aught he | was fresh and sharp. “ We shall soon have 
knew to the contrary, in all countries—a | the frest here now,” said Michel, “and then 
formal betrothal was half a marriage. It was | there will be no more grass for the cattle.” 
half the ceremony in the eyes of all those “T suppose they can have them out on the 
concerned; but yet, in regard to that indis- | lowlands till the end of November. They 
soluble bond which would indeed have di- | always used.” 
vided Marie from him beyond the reach of | “Yes, they can have them out; but having 
any hope to the contrary, such betrothal was | them out and having food for them are dif- 
of no effect whatever. This man whom she | ferent things. The people here have so much 
did not love was not yet Marie’s husband— | stock now that directly the growthischecked 
need never become so if Marie could only be | by the frost the land becomes almost bare. 
sufficiently firm in resisting the influence of They forget the old saying, ‘Half stocking, 
all her friends. No priest could marry her | whole profits; whole stocking, half profits? 
without her own consent. He, George, he | And then, too, I think the winters are earlier 
himself would have to face the enmity of all | here than they used to be. They’il have to 
those with whom he was connected. He | go back to the Swiss plan, I fancy, and carry 
was sure that his father, having been a party | the food to the cattle in their houses.. It may 
to the betrothal, would never consent to a| be old-fashioned, as they say; but I doubt 
breach of his promise to Urmand. Madame | whether the fodder does not go further so.” 
Voss, Madame Faragon, the priest, and their | Then, as they began to ascend the mountain, 
Protestant pastor would all be against them. | he got on to the subject of his own business 
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“The 
Commune are so heavy,” he said, “ that in 
fact there is little or nothing to be made out 
of the timber. It looks like a business, be- 
cause many men are employed, and it’s a 
kind of thing that spreads itself, and bears 
looking at. But it leaves nothing behind.” 

“Tt’s not quite so bad as that, I hope,” 
said George. 

“Wpon my word, then, it is not much bet- 
ter,my boy. When you’ve charged yourself 
with interest on the money spent on the mills, 
there is not much to boast about. You’re 
bound to replant every yard you strip, and 
yet the Commune expects as high a rent as 
when there was no planting to be done at all. 
They couldn’t get it, only that men like my- 
self have their money in the mills, and can’t 
well get out of the trade.” 

“T don’t think you'd like to give it up, 
father.” 

“ Well, no. 


and George’s prospects. 


It gives me exercise and some- 
thing to do. The women manage most of it 
down at the house; but there must be a 
change when Marie has gone. I have hard- 
ly looked it in the face yet, but I know there 
must be achange. She has grown up among 
it, till she has it all at her fingers’ ends. I 
tell you what, George, she is a girl ina hun- 
dred—a girl in a hundred. She is going to 
marry a rich man, and so it don’t much sig- 
nify; but if she married a poor man, she 
would be as good as a fortune to him. She’d 
make a fortune for any man. That’s my 
belief. There is nothing she doesn’t know, 
and nothing she doesn’t understand.” 

Why did his father tell him all this? 
George thought of the day on which his fa- 
ther had, as he was accustomed to say to 
himself, turned him out of the house because 
he wanted to marry this girl who was “as 
good as a fortune” to any man. Had he, then, 
been imprudent in allowing himself to love 
such a girl? Could there be any good rea- 
son why his father should have wished that 
a “ fortune” in every way so desirable should 
go out of the family? ‘She'll have noth- 
ing to do of that sort if she goes to Basle,” 
said George, moodily. 


“That is more than you can say,” replied | 


his father. ‘“‘A woman married to aman of 
business can always find her share in it if she 
pleases. And with such a one as Adrian 
Urmand her side of the house will not be the 
least considerable.” 

“T suppose he is little better than a fool,” 
said George. 

“A fool! He is not a fool at all. If you 
were to see him buying, you would not call 
him a fool. He is very far from a fool.” 

“Tt may be so. I do not know much of 
him myself.” 

“You should not be so prone to think men 
fools till you find them so, especially those 
who are to be so near to yourself. 


not a fool by any means. But he will know 
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dues to the | 











that he has got a clever wife, and he will 
not be ashamed to make use of her.” 

George was unwilling to contradict his 
father at the present moment, as he had al] 
but made up his mind to tell the whole story 
about himself and Marie before he returned 
to the house. He had not the slightest idea 
that by doing so he would be able to soften 
his father’s heart. He was sure, on the con- 
trary, that were he to do so, he and his father 
would go back to the hotel as enemies. But 
he was quite resolved that the story should 
be told sooner or later—should be told before 
the day fixed for the wedding. If it was to 
be told by himself, what occasion could be 
so fitting as the present? But, if it were to 
be done on this morning, it would be unwise 
to harass his father by any small previous 
contradictions. 

They were now up among the scattered, 
prostrate logs, and had again taken up the 
question of the business of wood-cutting. 
“No, George; it would never have done for 
you; notasamain-stay. I thought of giving 
it up to you once, but I knew that it would 
make a poor man of you.” 

“T wish you had,” said George, who was 
unable to repress the feeling of his heart. 

“Why do you say that? What a fool 
you must be if you think it! There is noth- 
ing you may not do where you are, and 
you have got it all into your own hands, 
with little or no outlay. The rent is noth- 
ing; and the business is there ready made 
for you. In your position, if you find 
the hotel is not enough, there is noth- 
ing you can not take up.” They had now 
seated themselves on the trunk of a pine- 
tree, and Michel Voss, having drawn a pipe 
from his pocket and filled it, was light- 
ing it as he sat upon the wood. ‘No, my 
boy,” he continued, “you'll have a better 
life of it than your father, I don’t doubt. 
After all, the towns are better than the 
country. There is more to be seen and more 
to be learned. I don’t complain. The Lord 
has been very good to me. [ve had enough 
of every thing, and have been able to keep 
my head up. But I feel a little sad when I 
look forward. You and Marie will both be 
gone; and your step-mother’s friend, M. le 
Curé Gondin, does not make much society 
for me. I sometimes think, when I am 
smoking a pipe up here all alone, that this 
is the best of it all. It will be when Marie 
has gone.” If his father thus thougat of it, 
why did he send Marie away? If he thus 
thought of it, why had he sent his son away ? 
Had it not already been within his power 
to keep both of them there together under 
his roof-tree? He had insisted on dividing 
them, and dismissing them from Granpere, 
one in one direction and the other in anoth- 
er; and then he complained of being alone! 


No; he’s} Surely his father was altogether unreason- 


able. “And now one can’t even get tobacco 
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that is worth smoking,” continued Michel, | the lives of most of us in which it seems to 
in a melancholy tone. ‘There used to be | us that there will never be more eakes and 
good tobacco, but I don’t know where it has | ale. George, however, talked of the chil- 
all gone.” dren, and reminded his father that in mat- 
“Tecan send you over a little prime tobac- | ters of business nothing is so ruinous as 
co from Colmar, father.” |ruin. “If you’ve got to get your money out 
“JT wish you would, George. This is foul | of a thing, it should always be in working 
stuff. But I sometimes think I’ll give it up. | order,” he said. Michel acknowledged the 
What's the use of it? A man sits and} truth of the rule, but again declared that 
smokes and smokes, and nothing comes of | there was no money to be got out of the 
it. It don’t feed him nor clothe him, and |thing. He yielded, howeve1, and promised 
it leaves nothing behind-.-except a stink.” | that the repairs should be made. Then 
“You're a little down in the mouth, fa- they went down to the mill, which was go- 
ther, or you wouldn’t talk of giving up/|ing at that time. George, as he stood by 
smoking.” ‘ | and watched the man and boy adjusting the 
“Tam down in the mouth—terribly down | logs to the cradle, and listened to the ap- 
in the mouth. Till it was all settled I did | parently self-acting saw as it did its work, 
not know how much I should feel Marie’s | and observed the perfection of the simple 
going. Of course it had to be, but it makes | machinery which he himself had adjusted, 
an old man of me. There will be nothing | and smelled the sweet scent of the newly 
left. Of course there’s your step-mother— | made sawdust, and listened to the music of 
as good a woman as ever lived—and the the little stream, when, between whiles, the 
children; but Marie was somehow the soul | rattle of the mill would cease for half a min- 
of us all. Give us another light, George. | utte—George, as he stood in silence looking 
I’m blessed if I can keep the fire in the pipe | at all this, listening to the sound, smelling 
at all.” the perfume, thinking how much sweeter it 
And this, thought George, is in truth the | all was than the little room in which Ma- 
state of my father’s mind! There are three | dame Faragon sat at Colmar, and in which 
of us concerned who are all equally dear to | it was, at any rate for the present, his duty 
each other—my father, myself, and Marie | to submit his accounts to her from time to 
Bromar. There is not one of them who | time, resolved that he would at once make 
doesn’t feel that the presence of the others | an effort. He knew his father’s temper well. 
is necessary to his happiness. Here is my | Might it not be that though there should bx 
father declaring that the world will no lon-|a quarrel for a time, every thing would 
ger have any savor for him because I am | come right at last? As for Adrian Urmand, 
away in one place and Marie is to be away | George did not believe—or told himself that 
in another. There is not the slightest real | he did not believe—that such a cur as he 
reason on earth why we should have been | would suffer much because his hopes of a 
separated. Yet he—he alone has done it; | bride were not fulfilled. 
and we—we are to break our hearts over it! They staid for an hour at the saw-mill, 
Or, rather, he has not done it. He is about | and Michel, in spite of all that he had said 
to do it. The sacrifice is not yet made, and | about tobacco, smoked another pipe. While 
yet it must be made, because my father is | they were there, George, though his mind 
so unreasonable that no one will dare to} was full of other matter, continued to give 
point out to him where lies the way to his | his father practical advice about the busi- 
own happiness and to the happiness of those | ness—how a new wheel should be supplied 
he loves! It was thus that George Voss | here, and a lately invented improvement in- 
thought of it as he listened to his father’s | troduced there. Each of them at the mo- 
wailings. ment was care-laden with special thoughts 
But he himself, though he was hot in| of his own, but nevertheless, as men of 
temper, was slow, or at least deliberate, in | business, they knew that the hour was pre- 
action. He did not even now speak out at | cious,and used it. Tosaunter into the woods 
once. When his father’s pipe was finished | and do nothing was not at all in accordance 
he suggested that they should go on to a| with Michel’s usual mode of life, and though 
certain run for the fir logs, which he him-| he hummed and hawed, and doubted and 
self, George Voss, had made—a steep grooved | grumbled, he made a note of all his son said, 
inclined plane by which the timber, when | and was quite of a mind to make use of his 
cut in these parts, could be sent down with | son’s wit. “I shall be over at Epinal the 
a rush to the close neighborhood of the saw- | day after to-morrow,” he said, as they left 
mill below. They went and inspected the | the mill, “and I'll see if I can get the new 
slide, and discussed the question of putting | crank there.” 
new wood into the groove. Michel, with} “They'll be sure to have it at Heinman’s,” 
the melancholy tone that had prevailed with | said George, as they began to descend the 
him all the morning, spoke of matters as | hill. From the spot on which they had been 
though any money spent in mending would | standing the walk down to Granpere would 
be thrown away. There are moments in! take them more than an hour. It might well 
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three hours, if they went up to other timber 
cuttings on their route ; but George was sure 
that as soon as he began to tell his story his | 
father would make his way straight for 
home. He would be too much moved to | 
think of his timber, and too angry to desire | 
to remain a minute longer than he could | 
help in company with his son. Looking at | 
all the circumstances as carefully as he 
could, George thought that he had better 
begin at once. ‘As you feel Marie’s going 
so much,” he said, “I wonder that you are 
so anxious to send her away.” 

“ That’s a poor argument, George, and one 
that I should not have expected from you. 
Am I to keep her here all her life, doing no 
good for herself, simply because I like to 
? It is in the course of things 


be that they might make it an affair of two or | 
| 


have her here ? 
that she should be married, and it is my 
duty to see that she marries well.” 

“That is quite true, father.” 

“Then why do you talk to me about 
sending her away? I don’t send her away. 
Urmand comes and takes her away. I did 
the same when I was young. Now I’m old, 
and I have to be left behind. It’s the way | 
of rature.” 

“ But she doesn’t want to be taken away,” 
said George, rushing at once at his subject. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“ Just what I say, father. She consents 
to be taken away, but she does not wish 
it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
been talking to you? 
plaining ?” 

“T have been talking to her. I came 
over from Colmar when I heard of this 
marriage on purpose that I might talk to 
her. I had at any rate a right to do that.” 

“Right to do what? I don’t know that 
you have any right. If you have been trying 
to do mischief in my house, George, I will 
never forgive you—never.” 

“T will tell you the whole truth, father ; 
and then you shall say yourself whether I 
have been trying to do mischief, and shall 
say also whether you will forgive me. You 
will remember when you told me that I was 
not to think of Marie Bromar for myself.” 

“T do remember.” 

“Well—I had thought of her. If you 
wanted to prevent that, you were too late.” 

“You were boys and girls together—that 
is all.” 

“Let me tell my story, father, 
you shall judge. Before you had 
me at all, Marie had given me her 

‘“‘ Nonsense !” 

“Let me at least tell my story. She had 
done so, and I had given her mine, and when 
you told me to go I went, not quite knowing 
then what it might be best that we should | 
do, but feeling very sure that she would at | 
least be true to me.” 


Has she 
Has she been com- 


and then 
spoken to 
troth.” 





“Truth to any such folly as that would be 
very wicked.” 

“At any rate I did nothing. I remained 
there month after month, meaning to do 
something when this was settled—meaning 
to do something when that was settled ; and 
then there came a sort of rumor to me that 
Marie was to be Urmand’s wife. I did not 
believe it, but I thought that I would tome 
and see.” 

“Tt was true.” 

“No; it was not true then. I came over, 
and was very angry because she was cold 
to me. She would not promise that there 
should be no such engagement; but there 
was none then. You see I will tell you 
every thing as it occurred.” 

“She is at any rate engaged to Adrian 
Urmand now, and for all our sakes you are 
bound not to interfere.” 

“But yet I must tell my story. I went 
back to Colmar, and then, after a while, 
there came tidings, true tidings, that she was 
engaged to this man. I came over again 
yesterday, determined—you may blame me 
if you will, father, but listen to me—de- 
termined to throw her falsehood in her 
teeth.” 

“Then I will protect her from you,” said 
Michel Voss, turning upon his son as though 
he meant to strike him with his staff. 

“Ah, father,” said George, pausing and 
standing opposite to the innkeeper, “ but 
who is to protect her from you? If I had 
found that that which you are doing was 
making her happy, I would have spoken 
my mind indeed; I would have shown her 
once, and once only, what she had done to 
me—how she had destroyed me—and then 
I would have gone and troubled none of you 
any more.” 

“You had better go now, and bring us no 
more trouble. You are all trouble.” 

“But her worst trouble will still cling to 
her. I have found that it is so. She has 
taken this man not because she loves him, 
but because you have bidden her.” 

“She has taken him, and she shall marry 
him.” 

“T can not say that she has been right, 
father; but she deserves no such punishinent 
as that. Would you make her a wretched 
woman forever, because she has done wrong 
in striving to obey you?” 

“She has not done wrong in striving to 
obey me. She has done right. I do not 
believe a word of this.” 

“You can ask her yourself.” 

“T will ask her nothing—except that she 
shall not speak to you any further about it. 
You have come here willfully minded to dis- 
turb us all.” 

“Father, that is unjust.” 

“Tsay itis true. She was contented and 
happy before youcame. She loves the man, 
and is ready to marry him on the day fixed. 
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“THEN I WILL PROTEOT HER FROM YOU.” 


Of course she will marry him. You would |ment to think how much of truth there 
not have us zo back from our word now?” | might be in his son’s statement. He would 
“Certainly I would. If he be a man, | not even allow himself to remember that he 
and she tells him that she repents—if she | had foreed Adrian Urmand as a suitor upon 
tells him all the truth—of course he will| his niece. He had had his qualms of con- 
give her back her troth. I would do so to| science upon that matter, and it was possi- 
any woman that only hinted that she wish- | ble that they might return to him. But he 
ed it.” | would not stop now to look at that side of 
“No such hint shall be given. I will hear the question. The young people were be- 
nothing of it. I shall not speak to Marie on | trothed. The marriage was a thing settled, 
the subject—except to desire her to have no | and it should be celebrated. He had never 
further converse with you. Nor will I speak broken his faith to any man, and he would 
of it again to yourself: unless you wish me | not break it to Adrian Urmand. He strode 
to bid you go from me altogether, you will | on down the mountain, and there was not a 
not mention the matter again.” So saying, | word more said between him and his son till 
Michel Voss strode on, and would not even they reached the inn doors. “You under- 
turn his eyes in the direction of his son. | stand me,” he said then. “ Not a word more 
He strode on, making his way down the hill | to Marie.” After that he went up at once to 
at the fastest pace that he could achieve, | his wife’s chamber, and desired that Marie 
every now and then raising his hat and| might be sent to him there. During his 
wiping the perspiration from his brow. | rapid walk home he had made up his mind 
Though he had spoken of Marie’s departure as to what he would do. He would not be 
as a loss that would be very hard to bear, | severe to his niece. He would simply ask 
the very idea that any thing should be al- her one question. 
lowed to interfere with the marriage which| ‘My dear,” he said, striving to be calm, 
he had planned was unendurable. What! | but telling her by his countenance as plain- 
after all that had been said and done, con-| ly as words could have done all that had 
sent that there should be no marriage be-| passed between him and his son—‘ Marie, 
tween his niece and the rich young mer-| my dear, I take it for—granted—there is 
chant! Never. He did not stop for a mo-| nothing to—to—to interrupt our plans ?” 
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wanting to gain a moment for thought. 





















































a “In any way. Inno way. Just say that 
; there is nothing wrong, and that will be suf- 
a) ficient.” She stood silent, not having a word 

to say to him. ‘You know what I mean, 
Marie. You intend to marry Adrian Ur- 

eee inand ?” 
£4 “T suppose so,” said Marie, in a low whis- 

& per. 

i “Look here, Marie: if there be any doubt 
. about it we will part, and forever. You 
| shall never look upon my face again. My 





honor is pledged—and yours.” 

hurried out of the room, down 

kitchen, and without staying there a mo- 

ment went out into the yard, and walked 

through to the stables. His passion had 

been so strong and uncontrollable that he 
had been unable to remain with his niece 
and exact a promise from her. 

George when he saw his father go through 
to the stables entered the house. He had 
already made up his mind that he would 
return at once to Colmar without waiting 
to have more angry words. 
would serve him not at all. But he must 
if possible see Marie, and he must also tell 
his step-mother that he was about to depart. 
He found them both together, and at once, 
very abruptly, declared that he was to start 
immediately. 

“You have quarreled with your father, 
George,” said Madame Voss. 

“T hope not. I hope that he has not 
quarreled with me. But it is better that I 
should go.” 

“What is it,George? I hope it is noth- 
ing serious?” Madame Voss as she said 
this looked at Marie, but Marie had turned 
her face away. George also looked at her, 
He did 
not dare to ask her to give him an inter- 


Then 












































































































































but could not see her countenance. 














“In what way, uncle?” she asked, merely | view alone; nor had he quite determined 


he | 
into the | 


Such words | 
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| what he would say to her if they were to- 
gether. “Marie,” said Madame Voss, “ do 
you know what this is about ?” 

“T wish I had died,” said Marie, “ before 
I had come into this house. I have made 
hatred and bitterness between those who 
should love each other better than all the 
world.” Then Madame Voss was able to 
guess what had been the cause of the quar- 
rel, 

“Marie,” said George, very slowly, “if 
you will only ask your own heart what you 
ought to do, and be true to what it tells 
| you, there is no reason even yet that you 
should be sorry that you came to Granpere. 
But if you marry a man whom you do not 
love, you will sin against him, and against 
me, and against yourself, and against God.” 
Then he took up his hat and went out. 
| In the court-yard he met his father. 

“Where are you going now, George ?” 
| said his father. 
| “To Colmar. It is better that I should 
go at once. Good-by, father,” and he offer- 
ed his hand to his parent. 
| Have you spoken to Marie?” 

“My mother will tell you what I have 
said. I have spoken nothing in private.” 

“Have you said any thing about her 
marriage ?” 

“Yes. I have told her that she could 
not honestly marry the man she did not 
love.” 

“What right have you, Sir,” said Michel, 
nearly choked with wrath, “to interfere in 
the affairs of my household? You had bet- 
ter go, and go at once. If you return again 
before they are married, I will tell the serv- 
ants to put you off the place.” 





George Voss 


|made no answer, but having found his 
| horse and his gig, drove himself off to Col- 
| mar. 











By ROSE 





Lie down to sleep, fair maiden! 

The spindle cold and clear 
Hath pierced thy beating bosom ; 
The hour of fate is here. 














The birds sleep from their singing, 
The roses from their bloom ; 

The wild beasts in the forest 
Accept their silent doom. 




















The fountains in the garden 
Sparkle and leap no more ; 
The bees forsake the blossom— 

Their busy toil is o'er. 




















The moths dream on the rafters, 
The revelers in the hall, 

And thorns of keenest crystal 

Grow thick above them all. 




















DORN ROSCHEN, THE MYTH. 


TERRY. 


Sleep till the Prince of Passion, 
With burning eyes and mouth, 
His light feet shod with swiftness, 
Comes from the fateful South. 


Soon as those fond lips kiss thee, 
Those sweet eyes flame on thine, 
The blood in thy veins shall quicken 

Like life-blood in the vine. 


Thy veins shall stir with fever, 
Thy face with bloom grow bright, 

And the love-lips of thy lover 
Awake thee to delight. 


The thorns shall melt like laughter, 
The sleep no more enthrall, 

The fountains flash in sunshine, 
And summer bless us all. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


| tastes is left in charge. 
| nor fences. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
HE neck of land lying between the Wac- 
samaw River on the west and the ocean 
on the east is fringed on the side of the lat- 
ter by a series of narrow sandy islands, 
which are hardly more than reefs flung 
up from the sea. Narrow lagoons, called 
“backwater,” separate them from the main- 
land, and inlets from the sea into the back- 
water divide them from each other. Where 
the surface of these islands is not occupied 
by swamps and thickets it shows barren 
tracts of almost milk-white sand, dry and 
easily drifting into hills of considerable 
size, that shift almost daily, on which no 
herbage can grow, except now and then a 
few spears of coarse, worthless grass. Here 
and there among the hills are level spaces on 
which are seen small groups of palmetto | 
bushes, with an occasional palmetto-tree or 
live-oak, and patches of coarse rushes or 
finer grass, equally valueless unless for bas- 
ket-work. 

The more desert portions are, for the very 
reason that they are desert, and therefore 
healthy, chosen for places of summer resi- 
dence by planters of the Waccamaw. After 
the season of autumnal storms begins, how- 
ever, such places are considerably more dan- 
gerous than the slopes of Vesuvius. Strong 
easterly gales, coinciding with high tides, 
sometimes cause the ocean to break entirely 
over an island, the great waves beating 
down the apparently strong rampart of 





hills, and converting into quicksand the 


ground beneath the houses, which sink in 


it, or are overturned and flooded away. 


For this reason the buildings are substan- 


tial, but are also rude to a remarkable de- 
gree, considering the wealth of their oceu- 
pants; and for the same reason they are 
usually stripped of their furniture at the 
end of every season, and left quite tenant- 
less during the remainder of the year, 
though sometimes an old slave of solitary 
There are no roads 
Each structure is founded on 
wooden columns that go deep enough into 
the sand to penetrate the moist and perma- 
nent under-stratum, and rise high enough to 
be safe from ordinary drifts. 

Some of the houses are painted, some are 
plastered, some have glass windows, and 
some have chimneys; but the case is excep- 
tional where all these superfluities are 
united in one dwelling. Not so in that of 
the Johnston family; it had the windows 
and a chimney, but the inside was merely 
ceiled with unpainted and unvarnished cy- 
press, and the outside only whitewashed. 

Aunt Vesta, who during four years had 
been the only inhabitant and keeper of the 
place, was an anomalous being in this, that 
she was anegro andanold maid. And hay- 
ing lived sixty years in a world full of men 
without being induced to change her condi- 
tion, or even modify it—as was commonly 
reported and believed—the chances were 
she would always continue to be unap- 
proachable and irreproachable. She was 
the sister of Hector, and born, like him, 
within the limits of the “ yard ;” was proud 
of her birth, and had always been treated as 
a confidential member of the family. Be- 
fore laws were made against teaching the 
blacks to read or write, Vesta had acquired 
for herself a tolerable education, and during 
two or three summers of travel in the North- 
ern States with her mistress had obtained 
some tolerably wide views and pretty high 
notions. Though utterly black, she was 
very handsome. Her form was slender and 
erect. She spoke perfectly good English, 
and few ladies in the State could excel her 
in manner and deportment. 

But Vestawas peculiar. She did not go to 
church, nor attend camp-meeting. Though 
given to reading, she was never known to 
look into a Bibie or prayer-book. Nor could 
all Mrs. Johiston’s persuasions induce her 
to do so, though she was careful and adroit 
in avoiding to explain her reasons. She 
never showed any dislike to her own race, 
yet seemed to hold herself superior to all the 
blacks about her; and they in turn seemed 
willing to admit her superiority, and seldom 
intruded upon her except when they came 
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as to an acknowledged superior to ask of 
her counsel or aid. They evidently attribu- 
ted to her supernatural power and knowl- 
edge. Her grandmother, a native African, 
who claimed to be the daughter of a king, 
and had always been revered and feared as a 
priestess and sorceress, had instructed Vesta, 
it was said, in all the mysteries of African 
fetichism, a religion the roots of which still 
lie deep in the hearts of those of African 
origin dwelling in the secluded and care- 
fully darkened lower portion of South Caro- 
lina—a State whose laws excluded not alone 
negroes coming from other States, but even 
prevented, with heavy penalty, the return 
of any, whether bond or free, who had but 
once passed beyond its borders. It is cer- 
tain that Vesta wore upon her person, though 
carefully concealing it from the eyes of white 


people, a small image of a female in pure | 


Guinea gold, known to have also been worn 
by the old priestess her grandmother, and 
supposed to have been received from her 
when she was on her death-bed. It is also 
certain that had Vesta wished to do 
could have commanded 


so, she 


from her people 





““ VESTA WAS SEATED ON A LOW STOOL.” 
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whatever she needed, though she 
called upon them, but supported 
very easily with her own hands. 

Up to the time when Bella was sent to 
boarding-school Vesta had been her nurs 
and maid. Till then nothing outré or weird 
had developed itself in the woman’s manne) 
or character, as ordinarily observed, but thi 
four or five years of solitary life she had 
lived since then, together with the affli: 
tions that had overwhelmed the family, had 
a good deal changed her. She did not dress 
less neatly, nor keep her house untidy ; but 
she talked to herself a good deal, and smiled 
to herself as crazy people and people with 
imaginations will, and she even talked, 
smiled, and listened as if to other beings 
than herself, invisible and inaudible to or- 
dinary mortals. 

Vesta was seated on a low stool before a 
fire of pine knots, called “light-wood,” she 


seldom 
herself 


/had kindled when the sun withdrew his 


rays from her western window, and was 
looking intently into the moving, dancing 
blaze, as moody people are prone to look. 
The room, which was large, and ceiled as 
well as wainscoted 
with reddish-brown 
cypress, was furnish- 
ed with only a cot- 
bed, a large kitchen 
table, a movable cup- 
board, an old bureau, 
and afew chairs. Old 
and patched dimity 
curtains shaded the 
windows, but they 
were very clean, as 
was every thing else 
in the apartment. 
The woman, while 
she looked, began 
muttering to herself, 
“There they come 
again; one shroud, 
two shrouds, three, 
four shrouds. How 
long will they con- 
tinue to come? 
When will the fifth 
one appear, and the 
last? Is that it? 
No; there are only 
the same old num- 
ber. They say she’s 
dead, but they lie; 
she’s living some- 
where this very min- 
ute. See there! that 
one goes right into 
the smoke—I never 
saw that before— 
and now the next one 
goes, and the next— 
all four of them have 
entered into dark- 
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ness. Good! I shall neversee them any mores 
But what comes next? That’s bright ; some- 
body coming, and right soon too. Who can 
it be? See there! it goes straight toward the 
smoke. Will it also pass away? No; see, 
see! it kindles the smoke, and the smoke be- 
comes flame, bright flame, and now all is 
bright!” 

She rose and walked .quickly back and 
forth in the room, then, stopping before the 
window, looked toward the west. “I see 
nothing,” she said ; “ yet something is surely 
coming.” She took from her bosom the 
little image carried there, addressed to it a 
few words in a strange language uttered 
with reverent intonation, kissed it, and put 
it back again, saying, “ Oh, if I may hope it 
is my child!’ She resumed her seat, and 
looked into the fire, but soon rose up again, 
exclaiming, “It is she!” and, hurrying from 
the house, ran toward the causeway and 


bridge that connected with the main-land. 
But though she went rapidly, there was one | 


who moved more rapidly still to meet her. 


It was her child—it was Bella, who appear- | 


ed running out of the woods on the opposite 
side, and before Vesta could reach the cause- 
way, had passed it and clasped her in her 
arms. 

“My darling will be safe hére with her old 
nurse ; safe and comfortable at least,” said 
Vesta, as she re-entered the house with Bella, 
and showed her into the apartment that has 
been described. ‘I have managed to save 
things enough for that, though you don’t see 
them in this room.” 

As Bella, relieved of her mantle, sunk into 
an arm-chair in front of the blazing light- 
wood, and looked round upon the apartment 
which it illuminated and cheered, she ex- 
claimed, in the fullness of her contentment 
at finding refuge and rest, “I shall be per- 
fectly happy here, Vesta; I want nothing 
better.” 

And truly the transition from kneeling in 
the ashes of the once grand mansion of her 
family, and reposing beneath a roof and be- 
side a hearth which, though rude and hum- 
ble, were still sufficient for her and her own, 
Was quite equal to the difference between 
misery and happiness as they are commonly 
measured to us. And yet while, enjoying 


her repose, she waited for Vesta and Hector | 


to unload and dismiss the gift-bearing train 
before preparing supper, she began to feel 
that after all there was just one thing wanted 
to make her happiness complete. That one 
thing, however, was not long in coming, and 
when it did it was a dish of bacon and eggs, 
with a corn hoe-cake. Happy Bella! She 
had eaten nothing since morning save a 
reminiscence of her youth in shape of a mo- 
lasses “ shingle-cake,” purchased of an old 
“mauma” on the wharf at Georgetown. A 
warm infusion of a wild tea-plant supplied 
the drink of the feast, which was lighted 
Vor. XLV.—No. 265.—7 


lof a blazing fire. 


| with what was a rare luxury in Vesta’s 
household, a candle made by herself from 
waxy berries gathered in the woods, which 
yielded, as it burned, a most pleasant in- 
Having set all these before her ap- 
preciative and thankful “darling,” Vesta 
went to make ready a chamber for her; and 
| when, at the end of the supper, she showed 
its mistress into it, the latter found an apart- 
ment fit for any lady to occupy. There was, 
to be sure, no carpet save a single strip, but 
there was a beautifully grained yellow pine 
floor; and there hung upon the walls two 
life-sized portraits of her father and mother. 
“T brought them and the bedclothes and 
linen from the plantation house,” said Vesta, 
“ before they plundered it. The other things 
have always been left here since I took charge 
of the place. I tried to save the silver too, 
but the devils were too quick for me.” 

Meanwhile Hector, after arranging his 
stores, set to work to establish his quarters 
in the kitchen, a detached building; and be- 
fore long had completed his arrangements, 
and was enjoying the luxury he had not 
known for years, of sleeping right in front 
As often as it darkened 
down, the absence of light awoke him to re- 
plenish it from a heap of pine knots prepared 
for the purpose—that is to say, awoke him 
just enough to do that and nothing else, and 
to allow him to know the delicious joy a 
black man feels when he returns to his 
sleep. 

But Bella and Vesta worshiped their oft- 
replenished fire with waking eyes, and did 
not retire till long after midnight. During 
the hours thus occupied things were told 
that were never referred to again by either 
as long as they lived. 

In the morning before the sun was up, or 
even Vesta, Bella was walking on the sea- 
beach, the chant of whose breakers had 
filed every interval of the night as if with 
one unvarying, unending hush to sleep. 
There was no breeze stirring, but the waves 
still heaved with astrong swell, and combing 
high, dashed and sent their waters far up the 


cense,. 





level beach in vast crystal-clear sheets with 
| hissing and sparkling borders. White as the 
sea-foam, the gulls sailed and screamed over- 
head, as they have always done and will al- 
ways do, incessantly and discordantly. The 
low state of the tide permitted her to walk 
|at ease upon a wide space of damp, hard 
{sand lying between the portions that were 
| too wet or too dry, which space, since the 
|last tide covered it, had been traced over 
with delicate tracks of shore-birds, with 
hieroglyphic marks made by innumerable 
little “fiddlers,” and the less frequent foot- 
prints of the quick-flitting, pale-tinted “ sea- 
spirits.” Walking there, Bella no longer felt 
| the burden of care anfd anxiety for the future 
| which oppressed her when she came out. 
| She looked forth upon the infinite ocean and 
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up to the infinite sky, then around upor, the 
insignificant verge of unstable land, narrow 
and low, where she trod, that lay at the 
mercy of the winds of the sky and the waves 
of the sea, like a mere selvedge of time in 
presence of two eternities, and found that 
presence so awful and so fearful she was 
lifted above feeling fear or awe of any earthly 
circumstance. 

““Miss Bella! Miss Bella! are you lost?” 
cried Vesta close at her side, who had, as 
she approached, ineffectually exerted her 
voice to outdo the noise of the gulls and 


the surf; “but it’s always so with me. | 


When I walk on the beach I never know | 


how time goes, and I dare say you have no 
idea the sun is an hour high and breakfast 
already on the table.” 

“Time !” said Bella; “I could live here for 
eternity. Indeed, I have been feeling as if I 
were already in eternity—as if I had died 
and come to another world. Vesta, should 
I die here, I beg you will bury me on this 
beach between the ebb and flood of the 
tide. And my spirit will delight to come 
and walk above where my body is laid, as 
in the body it has walked here to-day.” 

“Come, let’s go to breakfast, and after 
that I will make you a nice notch-plait 
hat to wear when you walk out.” 

Crab pies and crisp hoe-cake, fried in fat 
enough to supply the want of butter, and 
tasting better than the best wheat toast 
and butter ever did, formed the breakfast. | 
Eating it and relishing it, Bella forgot some- 
thing of her exaltation, but no whit of the 
courage she was armed with to meet the 
problem of life that lay right before her. 








“We used to have table-mats made 
| palmetto, cross wove and with a border of 
| notch-plait, did we not ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but a better kind is made 
of grass, just like this basket here: they are 
thicker, and wear longer. Aunt Calypso, 
when she was alive, used to make them 
and send them to Charleston to sell by the 
steamboat— Oh, mistress, do you know 
one of Ben’s boys, Fortunatus, has got to be 
head waiter on that boat ?” 

“Indeed! Is there much grass and pal- 
metto on the island ?” 

“Oh, a heap—at the lower end.” 

Bella went on to ask so many questions 
about labor cost and selling prices that the 
maid opened her eyes, exclaiming, 

“Oh my! how many questions my mis- 
tress does ask! Did she learn that when 
she lived among the Yankees? They are 
a mighty curious people.” 

“It’s business, Vesta, and not curiosity. | 
am trying to think how I can best go to work 
for our support.” 

“Work! support! Why, of course, Hee- 
tor and I are going to take care of you. Do 
you suppose emancipation took away my 
child from me? or do you think Hector 
has brought you back from the North to 
forsake you ndw? The fact is, mistress, it 
don’t take much to live on the island. | 
have the double-barreled ducking gun hid 
away up stairs, and one of the boats is in a 
safe place, where nobody but I can find it. 
With them Hector can get game and fish 
enough for ten families. And what money 
is wanted to go to the store with, he and I 
will work for, without your mother’s daugh- 


She was sitting with folded hands, ab- | ter demeaning herself.” 


sorbed in the study of her problem, when 
Vesta came in with her work - basket and | 


“ Vesta, feel of my hands.” 
Vesta felt of their palms and fingers with 


a large ball of palmetto braid of the sort | a puzzled look. 


known as “notch-plait,” and, taking her | 
place on a stool at Bella’s feet, prepared to | 
sew it together in form of a hat. ‘See how | 
fine it is,’ she said, handing up the ball, 
while with a few strands of the material 
it was made of she began to braid a but- 
ton or centre to the crown. ‘I shall make 
you a nice broad-brimmed hat to shade your 
face and neck completely.” 

“Oh, thank you, Vesta,” said Bella, taking 
the braid and carefully examining its fold- 
ings. “I used to do notch-plait; but do 
you think I could learn to make it as fine as 
this?” 

“ Easily, ma’am, if you are as quick to learn 
as when you were a child; but it would soon 
spoil those beautiful fingers.” 

“Did you ever make a basket like that?” 
pointing to one in three stories, formed of 
rolls of grass bqund to one another with 
strips of palmetto. 

“Hundreds of them, ma’am. I can make 
rush baskets too, great heavy ones, to ‘tote’ 
things in.” 


“Vesta, I can work, and I will. We shall 
ask Hector to cut and dry for us a good 
quantity of grass and palmetto, which we 
will make into mats, hats, or baskets, which- 
ever you think will sell best. Then I will 


| go on the steamboat with them to Charles- 


ton, and see how I can dispose of them. If 
my father’s old factors are there, I may apply 
to them, and perhaps they will put me in a 
way to sell my goods in New York. I will 
arrange with Fortunatus to assist me in the 
business if I need his aid. I am sure there 
must be people enough somewhere who will 
buy the nice things we can make. You are 
already expert, and after your lazy Bella, as 
you seem to think her, has had time to learn, 
I think you will confess she is something 
better than a ‘hominy-eater.’” 

“But, my dear, sweet young mistress, you 
are not in earnest ?” 

“And when I shall have learned how to 
sell my wares—how many of them I can dis- 
pose of, and for what prices, and all that—I 
may endeavor to increase my gains by set- 
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that will allow me to make a fair profit.” 

“A good many would be glad of the 
chance, that’s true,” remarked the listener. 

“There are several other enterprises I 
have thought of, such as gathering oysters, 
of which there are such immense quantities 
in the backwater and creeks, or buying 
moss and preparing it for market. Then 
there’s the cedar piggin business, and can- 
ning fruit, which I understand perfectly.” 

“Oh, goodness gracious me !” 

“Any thing that will give me a few hun- 
dred dollars, with which I may take hold of 
that plantation, for that’s what I’m deter- 
mined to do. But one thing at a time, and 
for a good while yet this palmetto and grass 
work must be our business. Yes, and we'll 
begin this moment,” she cried, rising up 
with energy. ‘“ Let’s call Hector, and ask 
him to go and cut a boat-load for us at once, 
and spread it to dry. I will go with him.” 

But Vesta was able to keep the impatient 
girl within-doors by bringing down from the 
garret enough of ready-dried material to oc- 
cupy her hands until more could be gathered 
and prepared. At Stone House she had lim- 
ited her hours of work to six at the utmost; 
but now, despite all entreaty from the 
troubled Vesta, she extended them to twelve 
and fourteen, allowing herself no respite— 
being able to endure none, rather—except 
when, in the early morning, she walked on 
the beach, where the chorus of the waves 
never failed to charm away all influences 
that might have disturbed her tranquillity. 
The example of her industry stimulated that 
of her companion, who was no sloth either, | 
and the product of their handiwork accumu- 
lated day by day, and every day at a more 
rapid rate. The enthusiasm of a true work- 
er was upon Bella. She lay down and she 
rose up with only braid and basket work in 
her mind, and the visions that filled her 
sleeping hours were of new patterns and im- 
proved forms, with glimpses of money and 
rice-planting in the distance. Women who 
have sought refuge from spectres of mur- 
dered love in the shades of cloister and cell, 
with strict fasting and incessant prayer, 
have sometimes been able to make their ref- 
uge good. But this one was striving for the 
same end with only basket-making! 


~~ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT the close of one of those sales of “ blood- 


ed stock” which are often held at county seats | 
in the blue-grass region of Kentucky, when, | 


though business was over, a crowd of loun- 
gers still hang about the fair grounds and 
the small race-track where the animals of- 
fered were exhibited and tested, Robert Ha- 
gan, on his horse Major, rode into the midst 
of the throng, and, halting there, began to 
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ting others to work who will do vo at prices look about him. Major was in magnifi- 


cent condition, and had been thrice rubbed 
down that day, and as, lifting his arched 
neck, he fearlessly glanced his brilliant eye 
over the two-footed portion of the assembly, 
he seemed to feel the pride a perfect animal 
might be presumed to feel over imperfect 
humanity, could he but know how base it 
was. Humanity is imperfect and base, to be 
sure, only because of the almost limitless 
sphere of its action and its vast possibilities 
of development; and when it shall have at- 
tained the limits of that sphere and the full- 
ness of its possible development, as the horse 
has already done within his narrower bounds, 
maybe the result will compensate for all the 
botheration it 1s costing us. But whether or 
not the horse of fine blood, having perfected 
his moral nature, can feel scorn for poor un- 
developed man, still doomed to struggle on- 
ward and upward toward a better estate, but 
struggling se blindly that even the choicest 
means given for his sustaining and uplifting 
—even wine, women, theology, politics, and 
the society of fine horses—are often pervert- 
ed to be more of hinderances than helps, it 
1s certainly true that his scorn is merited by 
such members of our fallen race as common- 
ly make up nine-tenths of those who attend 
upon him as his parasites, or who buy and 
sell for gain his noble flesh and blood. 

But though Major appeared to excellent 
advantage, his rider did net, by any means. 
Robert’s clothes were mud-stained and torn, 
his hat slouched, his hair uncombed, and his 
face dirty. More than thac, his eyes were 
half closed and his mouth half open. The 
truth is, he was acting a part—the well- 
known part of “ greenhorn,” a thing no bet- 
ter than lying; but he did not know it, as 
his conscience had not been educated that 
far. 

The two were not long in attracting their 
full share of attention, notwithstanding a 
few “scrubs” were going round the course, 
and soon the proposal was made that the 
new-comer should show his speed. 

“Can he trot ?” one inquired. 

“T reckon he kin—right smart too,” Rob- 
ert replied. 
| ‘What time can he make ?” 
| What do you mean by that ?” 

Pex How fast can he go?” 

| “JT ain’t got nary watch, but folks our way 
| tell me he kin go a mile a minute.” 

| Those who heard him laughed loudly, but 
| none the less did as many as could do so 
| gather round to inspect Major’s points. 

“Put him over the track,” cried some of 
those too far back to see him weil. 
| A sulky and harness were’ soon provided, 
and Robert, as awkwardly but as skillfully 
as he could, drove four times round the 
course, amidst increasing cheers of those 
| who had no intention to purchase, making 
| the best mile in “two twenty-five,” as it is 
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called, which means two minutes and twen- 
ty-five seconds. As he pulled up opposite 
the stand the first question asked was, “‘ Has 
that nag ever been trained ?” 

“Trained! what is that?” 

Again the laugh rose. ‘Do you want to 
sell him ?” asked one, in a careless way. 

“Yes, I want to sell him bad. I want to 
buy a farm.” 


“A farm! What do you expect to get for | 


your horse ?” 

“Four thousand dollars, I reckon. Folks 
our way told me to ax that anyhow, to be- 
gin with, and then see what offer I could 
git.” 

His stupidity became interesting; and 
though a few denounced the wicked attempt 
to impose upon their honesty and simplicity, 
by far the greater number were really duped 
and immensely entertained. Combinations 
were made to get the horse for little or 
nothing, but they all failed. At length the 
competition between a few became so brisk 
that twenty-five hundred dollars were offer- 
ed, and, without any sign of eagerness, real 
or pretended, were accepted. But the pur- 
chaser required, before paying the money, 


to be satisfied that Robert was the real | 


owner of Major, which made it necessary to 
defer completing the bargain till the morn- 
ing. All that night the youth lay beside 
his faithful friend in the stall, whom he 
loved too well to part from without feel- 
ing pangs that wrung his heart, although 
he had long habituated himself to the 
thought of selling that friend, and al- 
though the money was to make Bella rich 
and happy. 

Late in the forenoon of the next day the 
purchaser, having received a satisfactory re- 
ply from a person living at the telegraph 
station nearest Stone House, and well known 
to the jockey world, to whom he had been 
referred by Robert, came to ask him “ how 
he would have his money.” As the latter 
had already thoroughly considered that 
question, he was prompt to answer that he 
would like it paid to him at the bank, and 
that the white-haired old gentleman behind 
the counter there should examine the bills 
and assure him they were not counterfeit. 
This having been done, and the bill of sale 
executed, there occurred a leave-taking be- 
tween Major and his late owner, which 
might of itself have satisfied the vendee 
that the vendor was really the lawful owner 
of the property sold. 

“JT don’t care about the old saddle or 
bridle,” Robert said, when reminded that 
they properly belonged to him; “but Pll 
take the bags, if you please: there’s some- 
thing in them I want to keep.” 

“ Perhaps,” remarked the other, “you had 
better put your money in them; and, by-the- 
way, I see they are of the same make with 





But there comes the train; you must be 
quick if you wish to take it.” 

A few minutes later Robert stepped on 
| board the train bound for Junction, 
| with the saddle-bags swung over his shoul- 
der, and two hundred and fifty ten-dollar 
bills stuffed in an inside waistcoat pocket 
| he had a year before prudently got made for 
|that very purpose, and armed with only a 
feeling of distrust toward all mankind. A 
hundred times during that day’s journey he 
furtively hugged his breast with his elbow, 
to make sure the money was still in its place, 
and he studied the faces of every one in the 
car to judge if any were of thievish propen- 
sities. Arrived at the junction he found it 
would be necessary to pass the night there, 
and insisting on having a room to himself, 
was put in a small attic chamber, whose 
door he found, to his great disgust, was 
without any means of fortification whatever. 

There was no sleep for him that night. 
| Grief for the friend he had just lost, and 
| anxiety for the money he had just gained, 
| exultation over his first and great success in 
horse-dealing, and, above all, joy at the pros- 
| pect of soon again seeing Bella, and endow- 





|ing her with the means of acquiring wealth 
land rising still further above him, were 
more than enough to keep him stark awake, 
and make him long for the hour when the 
cars for Nashville and the South would come 
in. But Robert Hagan was not destined to 
take the Nashville train, nor to travel south- 
ward; and thus it befell that he did not: 
As the night wore on, the blood, mounting 
to his head, agitated it with all manner of 


‘| fancies and apprehensions. Among the rest 


at length came doubts if his money had been 
honestly counted, which grew stronger each 
moment, until they became intolerable, and 
he must get up and light again his candle 
and learn the worst. After seeing that his 
window -shade was drawn down close, he 
seated himself on the floor, with his back 
braced against the latchless door, and pla- 
cing the light between his outspread heels, 
took out his treasure and began to count. 
As it was all in ten-dollar bills, he knew 
that there should be just two hundred and 
fifty of them. But his fingers were clumsy, 
and his mind confused, and he could only find 
at first two hundred and twenty-one bills; 
the next time he counted there were two 
| hundred and thirty-six, then two hundred 
and thirty-nine, then two hundred and forty- 
five; then they went back to two hundred 
and twenty-three again, then suddenly in- 
creased to two hundred and forty - seven; 
and only after hours of distressing labor 
and profuse perspiration could he make them 
amount to the proper sum. When at length 
he succeeded, he hastily wrapped up the 
bills, as if fearing, as slang phrase has it, 
|they would again “go back on him,” and 
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ing pocket. “Suppose the stitches should | strict confidence, had once told him she be- 


break, and it should fall out,” he thought, 
and with the thought came a recollection 
of the remark about the secret pocket. He 
took the bags, and after first opening and 
looking at the treasure that was not money 
he had so long secretly carried there, began 
to examine them inside and out. “It can’t 
be very hard to find if there really is one,” | 
he reflected. “Iwish, though, i ie: thought | 
to ask how to look for it. Don’t the bot- 
tom of this one feel stiffer than that of the | 
other? It does, that’s a fact. Why, here | 
itis!’ And he pulled out a false bottom, 
arranged like an inner sole to a shoe; in do- | 
ing which he uncovered an envelope that | 
had lain hidden there since the day when | 
he for the first time mounted the mare with 
foal. The envelope was not sealed nor ad- 
dressed. Within it was a letter, which was 
as follows: 


“ Cricaco, July 12, 1863. 

““My pear Wirr,—I have completely succeeded in 
the business which has caused us so severe a separa- 
tion, my only disappointment having come from the 
delays I have been compelled to submit to. The ves- 
sel and cargo sold for something over $30,000 in gold, 
which, converted into paper money, has yielded me 
almost $48,000. Nearly the whole amount I have 
placed with my old and tried friend. He is quite rich, 
and scrupulously honorable, so that I feel the most 
absolute assurance that, whatever may happen to our 
other possessions, there is enough secured for our com- 
fortable support. You, whose expectations regarding 
the result of the war are so different from my own, 
can not realize how much peace of mind the success of 
my enterprise affords me. 

“On arriving in Chicago I learned that my friend 
had retired from business, and gone to live on his 
great farm in Iowa. Ihave just returned from making 
him a visit of three days, which I exceedingly enjoy- 
ed. He is, you must know, an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of cultivating land on a vast scale, and rather ad- 
vised me to have our funds invested in a desirable 
tract of land adjoining his own. [I left all to his dis- 
cretion. 

“And now, my own dear one, I am on my way to 
you. I shall leave Chicago to-morrow morning in 
hope to find my way home by a much shorter route 
than I looked for, as an opportunity for obtaining 
a safe-conduct through the Northern lines just now 
offers, which I am disposed to avail myself of. 

“This letter is written with intent to send it by 
some sure means only in case my plan should fail, and 
I should be forced to return home by the circuitous 
and troublesome route I took to get here. 

*‘ Should you receive it before you see me, remember 
that secrecy is very important ; for sweeping confisca- 
tions are threatened against all property of Southern- 
ers found at the North. You will observe that for 
motives of prudence I mention no names, and sub- 
scribe none to this epistle; nor shall I address its en- 
velope until the moment comes for sending it off. 

“T beg you wil not allow your bereavement and 
anxiety to prey too much upon you. That the Father 
of Mercy may assuage your grief, and remove all 
cause of anxiety, is the prayer of 

“Your affectionate husband.” 


Robert read the mysterious letter twice 
without having the faintest notion that it 
related to any circumstance or concerned 
any person he ever had knowledge of. On 
a third reading there came a slender clew in 


lieved Bella had been wronged out of some 
property left by her father; and after fur- 
ther reflecting he was able to recall that 
Chicago was named in some connection with 
the circumstance. 

He read the letter a fourth time, and then 


|a fifth, and at each reading the clew grew 


stronger, though slender still. But when he 

thought to refer again to the date, which he 

found was only a few days before his own 

bush-whacking exploit, and at the same mo- 

ment there flashed in the recollection of 

what Hector had told him in the ferry-boat 

concerning the circumstances in which Mr. 

Johnston met his death, it became clear as 

light—that Morgan’s raid through Ohio in 

July, 1863, was the opportunity of safe-con- 

duct referred to; that the riderless mare he, 

Robert, had captured was the one the un- 

fortunate gentleman rode when he was shot; 

and that the letter that then trembled in the 
hand of the reader of it was written by Bel- 
la’s father, and by him concealed in the se- 
cret pocket of the saddle-bags. 

Bella was rich, then, and independent! 
The free-will offering Robert was on his way 
to lay at her feet was not needed, nor would 
it ever be accepted, or the intent of the un- 
selfish votary ever be known to her. A pang 
that was selfish came with these thoughts 
that he was ashamed to feel, followed, and 
in some slight degree assuaged, by the re- 
flection, nearly as selfish, that to him alone 
would she owe the discovery of her treasure 
that had been hidden so long, and to him, 
and no one else, would she owe the recovery 
and realization of it; for he resolved to start 
forthwith for Iowa. But stop! Are you 
sure you can recover it? No name is given. 
Iowa isa vast State. There are a good many 
great farmers in it. Then there is no proof; 
no receipt for the money was ever given, and 
as to honor, two years and a half have 
elapsed since the war closed, and yet the 
honorable depositary comes not to look for 
the heirs or representatives of his dead friend. 

“Well,” said Robert to himself, after long 
pondering, “I will go and do what I can, and 
will not let her know any thing about it un- 
til I know certainly if her property is safe or 
not. If I learn she has been wronged out of 
it, then I can do as I at first intended.” 

He replaced the letter in the false pocket, 
and placed in it his money also, after ab- 
stracting, as necessity forced him to do, a 
few of the ‘wo hundred and fifty ten-dollar 
bills to defray the expense of the journey ; 
and then—as by that time morning had 
come—got ready to take the first train that 
should be going in the direction of Chicago. 

When, early in the morning of the follow- 
|ing day, he arrived in that city, he had al- 
ready matured his plans of operation. He 
had also become aware that, what with his 
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tribulations in the cave of the horse-thieves, 
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and journeyings on foot and on horseback 
since then, the suit of every-day working 
clothes he had on when he so suddenly left 
home had become too disgracefully shabby 
to wear into the presence of his honor the 
Mayor of Chicago, and resolved to buy a new 
suit. He had heard all about the iniquitous 
ways of dealers in ready-made clothes, and 
in making his purchases tried his best to 
outwit the one into whose web he happened 
to fall, as a fly would into that of a spider. 
But the spider took him into his confidence, 
informed him that his partner was, he was 
sorry to say, ‘a swindling rascal,” who was 
then on his way to New York to sell out the 
joint stock in trade, and leave him, the un- 
fortunate associate, penniless; for which | 
reason, and in order to realize as much as he 
could before the consummation of the fraud, | 
the latter would sell at half cost any thing 
in the shop. Robert believed the rogue, and 
was taken in indeed. When, having made 
all his purchases, he arfiyed himself in them | 
and looked in the glass, he could not, for the | 
life of him, see why he was not as genteelly 

dressed as the most genuine gentleman he | 
had met on the streets; but he was not, by | 
any means, though the glass did show a| 
very handsome youth, and decently enough | 
clad. 

The injunction to secrecy the letter con- | 
tained — which he did not know it was 
no longer necessary to observe — deterred 
him from frankly unfolding his whole case 
to the mayor, but he was able to interest 
that popular officer enough to tain from 
him the best advice that could be given: it 
was that he should go to Iowa City, and there 
apply to the secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, who would be pretty sure to | 
know every great farmer in Iowa, and possi- 
bly could tell which one of them had for- 
merly resided in Chicago. “ You might pos- 
sibly trace up your man through our com- 
mercial ageacy or detective police,” added 
the mayor, “ but that would cost you money, | 
and your best way is to go straight to the | 
capital. Good-morning, Sir.” 

“Ge d-seerning, Gls,” cpendeltipentie.' 
“JT am very much obliged to you, and if you | 
ever come our way I hope you will stop and | 
spend a few days with us.” Then looking | 
down at his dress, as he went out, he added, 
“Nothing like store clothes to do business 
in.” 

Arrived at Iowa City, the store clothes 
again had their effect. ‘ Why, yes,” said 
the secretary. “‘The gentleman you want | 
must be Mr. Richardson. I know him very | 
well, and know him to be a very fine man.” 
And he gave the inquirer, on a strip of pa- 
per, the address, ‘‘ Samuel Richardson, 
Post - office, County.” Robert invited 
the secretary also to visit him at Stone 
House, and thanked his stars. his breeches, | 
and his boots. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Has e’er the sun, since time begun, 
Such scene of plenty met? 

In standing corn he rose at morn, 
In standing corn will set.” 


THE farm of Square Miles, in —— Coun- 
ty, Iowa, is a snug little tract comprising 
twenty-three thousand and forty acres of 
land, which is most of it rolling prairie, the 
rest being wooded slopes bordering water- 
courses. The surface, while it is sufficient- 
ly uneven to shed its water into briskly 
flowing, clear streams, and thereby insure 


as healthy a climate as any new country 
| can have, is level enough to permit the free 
| mancuvring of horse-spaders, drills, cultiva- 


tors, hoers, ditchers, mowers, reapers, ted- 


| dies, rakes, and all the cavalry of improved 


agriculture. Each one of its thirty-six fields 
is bounded by astronomically ascertained 
lines, of which two run straight toward the 
north pole, and two parallel to the equator. 
Each contains six hundred and forty acres, or 
one square mile, and is inclosed with a fenc- 
ing of boards, the posts of which are driven 
into the ground as piles are driven. The 
distance between the posts is regulated by an 
iron hook just one rod long, which trails be- 
hind the one-horse sled that carries the sim- 
ple driving machinery, and by catching the 
post last driven arrests the further progress 


| of the sled at a point which insures that the 


post next to be driven shall stand just one 
rod distant from the other. Thus lines of 


stakes, easily counted, surround the field, 
| by means of which its area can be readily 


surveyed and divided, and its cultivation 
managed with system and ease. At Square 


| Miles all quantities, numbers, and measure- 


ments are large, exact, and easily reckoned. 


|Sheep and hogs are counted by the thou- 


sand, and horned cattle by the hundred. 
Every hay-stack contains one hundred tons, 
and every corn-crib one thousand bushels. 
The ambition of the proprietor, who was 
brought up to thoroughly understand agri- 
culture by his father, a very rich Ohio 
farmer, had been to demonstrate that land 
in large tracts might be cultivated with sys- 
tem, and with reasonably certain results, 


land, if managed with the intelligence and 


energy required for success in other kinds 
of business, such cultivation might be made 


| as profitable as most of them, while being at 


the same time the safest of all. With this 


| inspiration, when he retired from the com- 


mercial house in which he had accumulated 
a large fortune, he devoted to an experi- 
mental test of his views one of the two 
townships of land he owned in Iowa, and 


| since then had labored at his problem with 
the zeal of an enthusiast, the steadiness of a 


veteran man of business, and the skill of a 
born and bred farmer. 

But no experiment is a certainty, and the 
proprietor of Square Miles, after ten years’ 
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trial of his, during which time he flung into 
the work all his zeal, steadiness, and skill, 
found that he had also been obliged to fling 
in all his resources of money and property, 
and contract large debts besides. Embar- 
rassment followed; then came temporary 
loans at usurious interest, and other make- 
shifts; then judgments, executions, and mort- 
gages. Still he continued to labor and strive 
courageously and hopefully, and in the end 
effectually. The darkest hour of his night 
was when the civil war came to a close— 
namely, in the spring of 1865—and the clear- 
est beam of his morning is now brighten- 


ing his broad, white forehead as he reposes | 


his great frame on a lounge after a fatiguing 
journey he has just made from the county 
seat, whither he went two days ago to con- 


‘summate some important business. His) 


beautiful young wife, who sits beside him 
and holds his hand, seems as happy as he, 
for he has just told her of deeds executed 
and recorded, mortgages canceled, judgments 
released, and money paid and deposited. 

“Let me see, then; how do we stand?” 
said the wife. “You know I have always 
refrained from questioning you about your 
affairs, lest I might be troublesome ; but now 
all is settled, I would hke to know what we 
own.” 
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out of which she shall receive whatever sum 
she may be pleased to name as pin-money, 
are not enough to content a little woman 
who has said a thousand times she had no 
desire to be rich, but only wanted to be com- 
fortable; but she must go and covet the 
possessions of other people, and make her- 
self unhappy because she can’t own the whole 
State! Margery, I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ Please, now, don’t be angry with me. I’m 
not covetous, but I have so long been per- 
mitted to look on the place as ours, the news 
you tell me disturbs me, to say the least. 
But who does own it, then ?” 

“The right heirs of my old friend John- 
ston, who you will remember to have seen 
here in the summer of 1863. He then placed 
in my hands forty-seven thousand dollars, 
to keep or invest for him as I should think 
best. You knew nothing of the matter, be- 
cause there was danger the money would be 
confiscated if it were known to be in my 
hands.” 

“T see; you feared to trust your wife.” 

“‘ With other people’s secrets, yes, though 


I never withheld my own. For the same 
| reason I was compelled, when I invested the 


money in Turtle’s-back and its stock and 
improvements, to do it all in my own name. 


| Thus, when my embarrassments came, the 


“Tn the first place,” was his reply, as he | whole was subjected to my debts, beyond 


doubled up his pillow so as to lift his head 


high enough to observe well her beaming 
features, “ you know that we don’t own the 
uninclosed township; that’s sold and gone. 
In the next place, we do own the whole of 
Square Miles, with all the stock and imple- 


ments, besides a good part of last year’s 


crops. Next, we hold a mortgage against 


the land just sold for a hundred thousand 
dollars of the purchase-money. Next, we 


owe no man any thing—’ 


“ Glorious!” exclaimed his wife. “ And} 


next?” 
“That’s all,” he said. 


“All! And Turtle’s-back Farm—don’t we | 
own that? You didn’t tell me that was in 


the deed.” 


“ Turtle’s-back, my pretty one, is not in 
the deeds., It has not been sold; it still 
stands in my name; but, for all that, it is 


not our property, nor ever was it ours.” 


“Oh, Mr. Richardson, why did you never 
tell me so before? Why did you let me set 
my heart on the beautiful place? Do you 
know I am more attached to it than I am to 
Square Miles, and have even thought of per- 
suading you to build the new house there 
instead of here?” And she almost whim- | 


pered. 


“Then twenty-three thousand and forty 
acres in complete order, well stocked, with 
unsold crops sufficient to pay the next sea- 
son’s expenses, and build a handsome house 
besides, and a hundred thousand dollars 
fully secured at eight per cent. interest, | though they were all of them of a rough and 


any power I possessed to relieve any part of 
it. What could I do more than write to my, 
friend, informing him of my condition, and 
asking his indulgence until I could restore to 
him his own? This I did as soon as the war 
closed; but the letter, on the outside of 
which I wrote the usual request that it 
should be returned if it could not be deliv- 
ered, came back, with this indorsement by 
the postmaster: ‘ All the family dead.’ 

“ Had I been able to repay the money,” con- 
tinued Mr. Richardson, “I would have gone 
to South Carolina and looked up the heirs, 
whoever they might be; but as it was, I 
deferred doing so until I could acquit my- 
self of the trust. The time to do this has 
now come, and early next week I shall be 
compelled to leave you for that purpose. 
While I am absent you and the children 


‘must make fifty new plans for the new 


| house.” 
| The following day he rode over to Tur- 


| tle’s-back to inspect its condition and take 
an account of the cattle and other personal 
property appertaining to it. The farm in 
question contained four thousand acres, most 
of which lay within boundaries formed by 
a considerable river and two of its tributa- 
| ries, down to the banks of which the land fell 
off in such even and rounded slopes as to 
| give the resemblance to a turtle’s back— 
whence came the name. It was completely 
fenced, fully stocked with the best breeds, 
jand provided with all needful buildings, 
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temporary sort, except a very pretty white | 


cottage that stood half-way down the south- 
ern slope, fronting toward the river, and 
sheltered from the northwest winds by the 
elevation at its back. A young grove of 
planted trees surrounded the cottage, close 
to which were also a garden of two acres, 
and a large orchard. Every thing showed 
conscientious keeping up, as though the 
trustee, to atone for having innocently im- 
periled the property confided to him, had 
done all in his power to increase its value. 
In consequence of which, as well as of the 
general and real advance in values from the 
settlement of the neighborhood, and the fic- 


titious advance in prices from the super- | 


abundance of paper money, the property 


might fairly be called worth a hundred and | 


fifty thousand dollars. And such was the 
estimate made by Mr. Richardson on a page 
of foolscap, as he and the overseer of the 


the cottage. ‘A pretty property—a very 
pretty property!” he said to himself. “ Would 
to God my poor friend had been spared to 
enjoy it, and find here refuge from evil 
times! What happy neighbors we would 
have been! I wonder who will now become 
its occupant!” 

The wife of the overseer opened the door, 
and there entered Mr. Robert Hagan, who, 
having called at Square Miles, had been sent 
gver to the cottage to find the person he in- 
quired for, The appearance of Mr. Richard- 
son, and the reception he gave his visitor— 
both so different from what the latter had 
any idea of—had the effect of rendering use- 
less and committing to oblivion the long 
and rather one-sided conversation he had 
composed during his journey and commit- 
ted to memory; and in two minutes after 
the interview began he was frankly unfold- 
ing his business and laying bare all its weak 
points to the man he had prepared and 
drilled himself to approach as an adversary, 
with skirmishing and masked artillery. It 
was only after Robert had told all he knew 
concerning the fate of the Johnstons, and 
particularly all relating to Bella, and replied 
to numerous questions put by Mr. Richard- 
son, that the latter, in his turn, made known 
what the reader already knows concerning 
the disposition of the fund confided to him. 
“ Here is a little statement,” he said, “ that I 
had prepared for the purpose of making an 
exhibit to the heirs whom I was about go- 
ing in search of. In fact, I had made ar- 
rangements to go to Carolina,for that pur- 
pose the beginning of next week. But, aft- 
er hearing what you have just told me, I 
can not delay for a moment. I must set out 
to-morrow to look up the poor child. 
you go with me?” 

While he said this Robert was trying to 
look at the memorandum handed him, but 
what his ears heard made his éyes blind, 


Will | 
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and the figures danced illegibly before 
them. 

“Tt foots up something over a hundred 
and fifty thousand, you will see,” said the 
other, pointing to the bottom of the page. 

Robert began to feel that his life had been 
a failure. ‘Then, Sir,” he said, “ you would 
have gone and looked up Miss Bella, even if 
I had not come to tell you what I have ?” 

“Certainly I should have gone to search 
for the heirs, whoever they might be; but, 
of course, had I known Bella was living, I 
would not have waited till this time.” Aft- 
er a pause Mr. Richardson added: “I now 
see I have done very wrong. I should have 
made more strict inquiry. But I am all the 
more grateful to the good friends whose 
kindness to the poor child has in so large a 
measure repaired the ill consequences of my 
neglect, and to you who have been so good 


| to her in her late trouble.” 
place sat in conference within the parlor of | 


“But Ihaven’t been good tu her. IThaven’t 


,done her any service, after all,” exclaimed 


Robert, in a distressed tone, “ since you say 
she was sure to have come into her property 
anyhow, and no thanks to me.” 

“Please to read the heading of the mem- 
orandum you hold,” said Mr. Richardson. 

Robert read it, as follows: 

“Memorandum of property held by Sam- 
uel Richardson in trust for the right heirs 
of James Johnston; the same being the pro- 
ceeds of a sum of forty-seven thousand dol- 
lars deposited by him with said Richardson 
in the month of July, 1863.” 

No shadow of doubt remained that all 
Robert had done for Bella—the selling his 
horse to set her up in the business of rice- 
planting, the discovery of the secret pocket 
and the letter it contained, so mysteriously 
made, and all his astuteness and energy 
since then exerted to unravel the clew to its 
end and restore her to her rights as sole 
heir of her father—all had been of no sort 
of advantage to her, save hastening by a 
few days Mr. Richardson’s departure for 
South Carolina. But was that nothing? 

When, during the evening of that day, 
Mr. Richardson related the history of Bella 
Johnston to his wife, and she, by namberless 
questions put to Robert, had drawn forth 
details that greatly increased its interest, 
that lady became quite reconciled to the re- 
linquishment of Turtle’s-back Farm to its 
real owner. ‘I am sure I shall love her,” 
she said. ‘Do, my dear, go and bring her 
directly here. She must live with us, and 
be my companion and friend. Or should 
she get married and reside on her own place, 
then I will have the neighbor and friend I 
have so long wanted. Won't it be delight- 
ful ?” 

Her husband’s face caught the glow of her 
enthusiasm, but when she glanced toward 
Robert she saw a face of distress—almost of 
despair. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES.’ 


T is estimated that twelve millions of the 
human race are taught weekly the les- 
sons of religious experience wrought out in 
the active intellect of John Wesley; that no 
part of the known world has been unvisited 
by his disciples; that the tide of reform set 
in motion by his pure and lofty energy is 
still in the ascendant, is moving onward 
with ceaseless vigor, and shows no traces 
of decay. Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race 
penetrates it is pursued and softened by the 


influence of its; unassuming saint. In Aus- | 


tralia and South Africa, in America and the 
islands of the Pacific, the genius of Wesley is 
ever active. His schools and churches have 
belted the world with an illustrious chain. 
His writings have been translated into near- 
ly all the languages of Europe, and are made 
familiar to the worshipers of Bramah and 
of Buddha. Since Luther no other man 
has exercised so wide, so benign an influ- 
ence upon his race. Nor is it unjust to as- 
sert that but for his English successor the 
Reformation of the German teacher would 
have lost much of its effectiveness, and might 
have sunk into an empty formalism, at least 
in England, amidst the corrupting alliance 
of church and state. It was the aim of Wes- 
ley to withdraw religion from the control of 
the great and the powerful, of statesmen or 
of bishops, to make it the light and the 
solace of the workshop and the cottage, the 
almshouse and the jail; to diffuse its sacred 
teachings among the people, and preach, 
with saintly earnestness, the Gospel of the 
poor. 

As contrasted with all other successful 
teachers of a faith, whether true or false, it is 
a striking trait of Wesley’s triumph that he | 
was never aided by the civil power; that his 
disciples have never wielded the sword of 


persecution, or gained any victories but those | 


of peace. History, indeed, has no record of | 
any other great religious movement, except | 
the founding of Christianity, that was not 
perfected in violence, and sealed with the 
blood of its opponents. The Greek Church 
was planted in Russia by the civil power; 


| ere who have lived and died in the simple 

| faith of W esley, not one has yielded to any 
sterner influence than the power of Divine 
| love. As the vast wave of reform has swelled: 

from the poor cottage at Epworth over En- 
gland and America, over the Pacific and the 

Indian seas, it has .ever needed a Constan- 
tine or a royal protector; has been governed 
| in its holy victories by no human hand. 

For forty years the father of the Wesleys 
presided over the parish of Epworth, with 
various traits of character and intellect that 
might have suggested a Vicar of Wakefield. 
He was engaged upon learned and bulky 
works that were never likely to find read- 
ers. He was a devoted and godly pastor ; 
yet his improvidence or his generosity was 
such that he was always in debt, and was 
once confined in jail. His parsonage was 
burned in the midst of his embarrassments, 
and John was left sleeping in his room, for- 
gotten, and was at length rescued by a mir- 
acle from the blazing house, while the father 
knelt in hopeless prayer in the entrance. Yet 
the faithful pastor seems never to have lost 
the respect of his friends or the affection of 
his children. Susannah Wesley, the mother 
of the reformer, was no common woman, 
and among those who have formed the char- 
acters of useful men deserves no inferior 
place. Her intelligence, her liberality, her 
love of order, her rigid rule over her children, 
may not have been without their influence 
upon the institutions of her son. She was 
the chief and unsparing instructress of her 
family ; she began at once to correct their 
faults by the use of the rod in early infancy ; 
they were brought up on Spartan fare, were 
never allowed to have any thing they cried 
for, and were taught a Spartan self-restraint ; 
| their minds were rigorously trained in solid 
| learning; and if wealth or the pleasures of 
the senses were wanting to the pious house- 
hold, health, virtue, and a suitable share of 
| hs appiness seem to have flourished under the 

careful discipline of the remarkable mother. 

John Wesley always consulted her in the 
| religious doubts and scruples of his opening 
| career; and a firm and conscientious intel- 
| lect shines out in the clear and decided let- 





the Romish Church won its supremacy by | ters in which Susannah Wesley replies to 


bitter wars and endless cruelties. 


Bernard | 


the inquiries of his active mind as to the 


and Dominic enforced their teachings by the | dark points of election or the boundless 


sword; Luther and Calvin were often sus- 


merey of God. Mother and son, the author 


tained by the arms of their adherents; the | and the offspring, have never held higher 
dark and treacherous brotherhood of Loyola | communings than are contained in these 


obtained its ascendency by arousing in every 
land the fiercest flames of religious persecu- 
tion. But of the millions’ of devout believ- 


1 Tyerman, The Life and Times of John Wesley— 


familiar pages, where there is only the sim- 
plest language or the tenderest epithets of 
affection. 

Of nineteen children born to the priest of 
Epworth, ten only survived their infancy ; 


the most recent and comprehensive account of the re- | but of these not one seems to have want- 


former. Southey, Life of Wesley. 
and Works. 


2 Tyerman estimates the number of members at 
nearly 3,000,000, of Sunday scholars and hearers at | 


about 9,000,000, in all parts of the world. 


Wesley’s Journal | ed a vigorous intellect or a cultivated con- 





1 She was fond of exhorting assemblies at the rec- 
| tory, to the alarm of her less venturous husband. 
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science. Samuel, an elder brother, became 
a noted teacher of Westminster School, and 
was the companion or the acquaintance of 
the eminent men of his time, from Addison 
to Oxford; the sisters write like sensible, 
well-informed women; the poems of Charles 
and the institutions and example of John 
are more than sufficient proofs of the excei- 
lence of that system of training by which 
the Wesleys guided the progress of their 
children. Nor was the boundless generosity 
of the imprudent father, who covered him- 
self with debt to advance their education, 
or the ceaseless prudence of the mother lost 
to the history of mankind. Epworth, a 
school of virtue and of mental strength, 
might well produce reformers. Here, in 
1703, John Wesley was born. At six years 
of age (1709) he was snatched from his blaz- 
ing home just as the roof was about to fall 
with a fearful crash; at eight he received 
the communion; at ten, a bright and lively 
boy, he was sent to Charter-house School; 
and amidst all the pains of poverty, living 
often on bread alone, studied with ardor, 
and became eminent among his equals for 
his scholarship. Yet as he advanced in 
knowledge his piety decayed: the traces of 
an education so deeply religious seemed 
erased amidst the society of those who had 
never known the happy influence of an Ep- 
worth; and frivolous pleasures and open sin 
clouded his higher nature, and left him 
drifting in a stormy sea. 

Secluded in a poor and barren region, shut 
out from the cultivation of the cities, the 
plain parsonage at Epworth, in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, was no doubt 
a lonely retreat for a learned clergyman and 
his intelligent family. Lincolnshire 
bleak and retired; and if sometimes 
crops were bountiful and the lanes and 
hedge-rows fragrant with hawthorn and 
elder, yet when the three sons had left their 
home for school and college, and the im- 
provident rector, struggling with debt, was 
solacing himself in endless labors on the 
Book of Job, or remembering the days when 
he had published a poem on Blenheim, was 
known as a prominent friend of the revolu- 
tion, and had been sufficiently renowned to 
secure a transient place in the Dunciad, his 
family of sprightly daughters, from the age 
of seven to twenty-one, except a man-serv- 
ant and two maids, were the only occupants 
of the modest rectory, and perhaps felt, for 
the first time, its solitariness. Seldom have 
®& group of virtuous and cultivated sisters 
found less of human happiness than did 
those of Wesley. While their brothers rose 
to usefulness and peace, unhappy marriages 
and various misfortunes were to cloud the 
lives of these excellent women. But at the 
time when the singular events occurred 
which we must briefly notice Wesley’s sis- 
ters were still in the dawn of youth, living 


was 
the 
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with their parents at Epworth. From litt 
Kezy, of seven, whose touching story has 
formed the common germ of many a ro- 
mance, to the grave Susannah, of twenty- 
one, or Hetty, of twenty, no cloud yet rested 
on the cheerful group who aided their moth- 
er in the domestic duties of the Lincolnshire 
parsonage. 

In January, 1717, to his surprise, Samuel] 
Wesley received a letter from his mother 
expressing a sincere joy to find, by his re- 
cent dispatch to his home, that he was still 
alive. The parsonage had been visited by a 
long series of spiritual assaults and satan- 
ic annoyances, which Susannah Wesley be- 
lieved indicated death or misfortune to her 
absent sons. Nor have any events of an ex- 
traordinary nature proved less explicable 
by rational theories, or produced a stronger 
impression on minds not commonly supersti- 
tious, than those that now agitated the fam- 
ily in the lonely rectory. The calm Southey 
and the philosophic Taylor are inclined to at- 
tribute them to occult if not spiritual causes; 
Coleridge suggests animal magnetism; to 
John Wesley they seemed a plain proof of 
an unseen world; and the neighboring cler- 
gy urged the rector to remove his family 
from the haunted house, which, they suggest- 
ed, must have fallen under the immediate do- 
minion of Satan. With more courage, if less 
prudence, the brave rector, resolved not to 
shrink from the combat with his old enemy, 
pursued his literary labors in the midst of 
startling interruptions, and cheered his wife 
and daughters with the assurance that one 
Christian was a match for a legion of devils. 
Not one of his family shrank from his side. 
They came at last to laugh over their terrors. 
The groans and outcries, the heavy tramp of 
spectral visitants, and the rapid knockings 
that at times shook the house, grew so fa- 
miliar as scarcely to be observed. 

The manifestafions—for we may well em- 
ploy a popular term—began with the maid- 
servant, who heard loud groans as of a dying 
man outside the kitchen door, and ran in 
wild affright to her companions ;' frequent 
knocks and terrible noises next alarmed sev- 
eral of the daughters; but when they told 
their terrors to their father he smiled and 
sent them earlier to bed. Within afew days 
he was himself convinced that they had told 
him no idle story. He was pursued by in- 
cessant knockings; sharp rappings inter- 
rupted him at family prayers. The noises 
grew so violent that it was useless to think 
of sleep at night ; he went through the house 
with his wife to discover the mystery; the 
noises followed them ; the sound of a man’s 
footsteps was heard rushing up and down 
the stairs and back again when no one was 
visible, and the whole house shook under his 





1 Southey, Life of Wesley, i. p. 412-425, gives the 
letters of each member of the family. 
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tread. Thrice the rector was pushed vio- 
lently by unseen hands; as he sat at table 
his trencher stood up and danced before his 
eyes; the noises rattled and thundered in 
every room, shook the bed on which the 
children slept, and played upon the foot- 
board; spiritual forms were heard to glide 
through the roofts with a rustling sound; 
and once Mrs. Wesley saw something run 
from under a bed in the form of a badger. A 
mastiff they had brought into the house at 
the sound of the mysterious knocks was 
cowed, terrified, and ran for protection to 
his master. By day as well as night, in the 
very presence of the assembled family, the 
strange din was often kept up, until, after 
lasting for more than two months, with va- 
rious intensity, it gradually passed away 
with a series of loud parting blows on the 
outside of the rectory. 

Seldom was a supernatural story better 
attested. The sounds and disorders. were 
not concealed. They were described in let- 
ters to the absent sons by each member of 
the family, who all agree in their narrative. 
The father, who first heard of them with a 
smile, wrote without a trace of doubt of 
their spiritual origin ; and upon the sensitive 
nature of John Wesley they produced a last- 
ing effect that was not without useful re- 
sults. The spiritual world became to him 
more real ; the sensual seemed only a barrier 
between the present and something better. 
Whether a direct interference of superhuman 
agency, or a trick of servants, neighbors, or 
children, the cause of the Epworth rappings 
was never discovered.’ Meantime John, at 
seventeen, had sought and won admission, 


by his own good conduct and the generous | 


aid of his elder brother, Samuel, at Oxford ; 
and the small, frail, abstemious boy toiled 
on in poverty to win an education, and heard 
with wonder and singular interest the 
strangemews from home. His mind had al- 
ways been singularly active; he was fond 


of argument; he labored to find a reason for | 


every thing he did. 
At Oxford, where Wesley obtained a schol- 


arship, and was afterward a fellow and a| 


Greek lecturer and tutor, his rare attain- 
ments and regular conduct gave him a high 


place; but he had now been ordained ‘& dea- | 


con, after due preparation and serious reflec- 
tion, and with that rigid sense of duty which 
had been early impressed upon him, he cast 
aside the frivolous pleasures of his youth to 
enter upon his life-long contest with the 
powers of evil. It was his first aim to puri- 
fy himself. Chained as yet to the formal 
observances of the church in which he had 
been educated, he strove to comply with all 
its requirements, and even to add to their 





1 Southey, i. 68, intimates a preternatural cause. 


Yet when the bed rose up with Hetty on it (see Nan- 
cy’s account), Robert Brown, the servant, was in the 
room, and several of the family. 











































































severity. Rigid fasting, austere self-denial, 
frequent communion, incessant study, bound- 
less charity, pious labors among the outcast 
and the poor, already indicated the honesty 
of that intellect which, having assumed a 
sacred office, was resolved to leave none of 
its duties unfulfilled. If all the world be- 
sides were torn by the low impulses of ambi- 
tion, avarice, or pride, he, at least, knew none 
of them; the bishoprics and deaneries, with 
their rich incomes, for which all other young 
priests were striving, he, who might well 
have aspired to reach them, scarcely remem- 
bered. Far from coveting wealth, this gen- 
erous soul wept; in its own poverty, that it 
was so much richer than others. A poor 
girl, one of his scholars, came to him one 
day nearly frozen. ‘ You seem half starved,” 
he said to her; “have you nothing to wear 
but that gown?” “Sir,” she said, “it is all 
Ihave.” He searched his pockets, but they 
were nearly empty. He looked up, and saw 
some pictures on the walls of his chamber. 
He was struck with self-accusation. “O 
justice! O mercy!” he cried, “ are not these 
pictures the blood of this poor maid?” He 
had become suddenly conscious of.one of the 
truths of religion, sold his luxuries, and gave 
the money to the poor. In his college course 
he received the first year thirty pounds, lived 
upon twenty-eight, and gave away the rest 
to the needy. The next year his income was 
sixty pounds; he still lived upon twenty- 
eight, and gave thirty-two; another year he 
received ninety, and gave sixty-two; the 
next he had an income of one hundred and 
twenty pounds, lived upon twenty-eight, and 
restoi.ed the remainder to those less fortu- 
nate than himself. Nor through that long 
and vigorous life, when all the avenues of 
wealth and power lay open to him, did Wes- 
ley ever retain money longer than was nec- 
essary to bestow it in charity, or lose that 
boundless unselfishness that longed to make 
all others at least as happy as himself. He 
shrank with sensitive tenderness from ac- 
|cumulating wealth, lest it might belong to 
the half clothed and the starving. 

Around Wesley soon gathered at Oxford 
a group of young men, touched by his ge- 
nial influence, excited by his example, who, 
amidst the ridicule and scorn of their com- 
panions, seemed to emulate the virtues of 
their leader, who fasted and prayed without 
ceasing, who contemned the pleasures of 
life, and gave themselves wholly to deeds 
of charity and the service of the poor. Their 
regularity in their devotions won them the 
name of Methodists. The first Methodists 
were all High-Churchmen. A Pusey or a 
Keble would have approved the zeal with 
which they observed every ordinance of the 


1 Tyerman,i. 71. It was the practice, Wesley says, 
of all the Oxford Methodists to give away each year 
all they had after providing for their own necessi- 
ties. 
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Established Church, and even strove to en- 
large its catholicity by studying the apos- 
tolic constitutions, and increasing the rigor 
of its forms. Narrow, rigid, impetuous, sin- 
cere, Charles Wesley had joined his brother, 
upon whom he already looked with singular 
veneration, had shared in his religious ardor, 
and was gifted with a poetical temperament 
from which was to flow several of the sweet- 
est and most powerful of modern hymns. 
Yet had he brought up with him from the 
strict discipline of Epworth a rigidity of 
opinion, an uncomplying temper, that was 
often to embarrass and disconcert the grow- 
ing liberality of his brother. Another emi- 
nent name was soon numbered among the 
apostolic band. Wesley discovered that 
there was one, at least, among the Oxford 
students who, like himself, was struggling 
to attain a higher life; whose frame was 
emaciated by fasting and penance; who 
wandered through Christ-church Meadow 
on stormy nights, casting himself in spirit- 
ual agony on the cold earth; whose con- 
science was as sensitive as his own—and 
Whitefield was enrolled among the Method- 
ists. No careful training at an Epworth had 
prepared the second great reformer for his 
marvelous career. He was born or educated 
in a tavern ;' at the Bell Inn he had been 
serving rustics with ale and spirits at the 
age when Susannah Wesley had gathered 
her children around her to teach them the 
restraints of faith. His remarkable elocu- 
tionary powers had first been displayed in 
dramatic performances at a grammar school. 
His youth had been vicious and irregular; 
but from his seventeenth year a divine 
change had passed over Whitefield’s nature : 
from that time a spotless purity marked his 
upward progress, and with John and Charles 
Wesley he joined with unsurpassed zeal in 
all the rigid devotion, the highest aspira- 
tions, of the new sect. Ingham, Hall, Kirk- 
ham, and several other students—some of 
whom finally yielded to temptation and 
were lost to the truth—united with the 
Wesleys, and are numbered among the first 
Methodists; and so long as the founder was 
enabled to infuse within it his own ardor, 
the remarkable association fixed the atten- 
tion of the university, won the scoffs of the 
feeble, and deserved the respect of the sincere. 

The movement at Oxford at once attract- 
ed wide notice, was ridiculed and defended 
in the public prints, and seems to have won 
no marked favor from the heads of the uni- 
versity. It was a protest against the vices 
of the age, acry for purity and reform in the 
midst of a general corruption, that was met 
by a clamor of abuse. That Wesley should 
declare that no sincere Christian would plot 


1 In a dull novel of the time, ‘“‘ The Spiritual Quix- 
ote,” a favorite and frequent topic of humor is White- 
field's tavern life. 


| the grossest forms of intrigue. 


and struggle for the rich benefices of the 
church; that he should preach poverty and 
abstinence to bishops reveling in affluence 
and plunged in the vices of the time; that 
he should assert the necessity of a vital faith 
to a clergy that were half skeptical, half 
indifferent ; that he should prefer to preach 
the Gospel to the outcasts, the felons, and 
the poor rather than to lords and ladies; 
that he should live the unselfish life he pro- 
fessed—were offenses that naturally must 
have seemed unpardonable to courtly mas- 
ters of colleges or ambitious priests. It was 
a period of moral decay. Deism had crept 
into the universities ; the Established Church 
was filled with men who made religion a pro- 
fession, and had won the highest prizes of 
the church by the arts of the politician and 
No one, in 
fact, supposed that it was wrong to buy a 
deanery or clamor for a bishopric; that it 
was necessary for prelate or priest to be a 
Christian, or to live in abstinence and go 
about doing good. The people were left in 
ignorance and vice; the cottages were filled 
with want and blasphemy. The bishop’s pal- 
ace was often the haunt of fashionable rev- 
elry, and the bishop’s chief aim to save from 
his vast income a sufficient sum to leave his 
sons in opulence, and marry his daughters 
to titled husbands.'' A Berkeley and a Bur- 
net are the rare exceptions to the general 
moral degradation of the clergy, or that sin- 
gular blindness which so often produces a 
shameless dishonesty in the high stations of 
the church. 

Yet in his early religious career at Oxford 
Wesley may represent only a great and gen- 
erous spirit, touched by the noblest and most 
unselfish motives, but still enchained by forms 
and governed by traditions. With his asso- 
ciates he was eager to observe every saint’s 
day, to confess, to win heaven by penance 
and charitable deeds. The joy of believing 
had not yet reached him: he was austere, 
bigoted, and even cruel to Dissenters. It 
seemed possible that the Oxford movement 
might lead only to a modern asceticism and 
a new order of religious dreamers ; that John 
Wesley might be transformed into a Dominic 
or a Loyola, a Newman or a Manning, and 
the génerous impulses of his early honesty 
harden into cruel exclusiveness and phari- 
saical pride. Nor was his early preaching 
followed by success. He was curate at Ep- 


| worth, assisting his father, and preached at 


the miserable village of Wroot to a “sense- 
less” congregation ; but no thronging multi- 
tudes, as in his later years, came trooping 
over hill and dale, through storm and sleet, 
to cover the broad amphitheatre of rocks and 





1 The priests and bishops of Selwyn’s correspond- 
ence, or Walpole’s, rival the worthlessness of the no- 
bility. See George Selwyn and Contemporaries. The 
Rev. Mr. Warner (iv. 131) writes letters not quite so 
bad as Sterne’s. 
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dales with eager listeners. No fierce’storm | 
of excitement passed over the astonished 

hearers as for the first time they were raised 

from the dull horrors of a sensual life to the | 
new glimpses of immortality; no tears and 

groans, shouts of terror or cries of joy, no 

entranced women or strong men bowed in 

agony, were the fruits of that subdued voice, 

that chained spirit, that were afterward to 

rush like a flame over England and the An- 

glo-Saxon race. 

When his father died (1735), leaving be- 
hind him a vast unfinished treatise on the 
Book of Job, and probably many debts, 
Wesley reluctantly, by the urgent advice of 
his friends, made application for the rectory 
of Epworth ;' but the Bishop of London, Ed- 
ward Gibson, had been heard to speak dis- 
paragingly of him. The living was in the 
gift of the crown, and Wesley, it seems, was 
not thought worthy of the station. He had 
never desired to obtain it ; he was conscious 


that his duty called him to some broader | 


field, and he preferred to remain at Oxford, 
awaiting the signal from on high. He was 
soon after invited by General Oglethorpe to 
become missioner to Georgia. He consulted 
his mother. ‘ Had I twenty sons,” she re- 
plied, “I would rejoice to see them all so 
employed.” Nor was it long before a ship 
set sail for the shores of that New World 
where the institutions of the modern apos- 
tle were to flourish with unexampled vig- 
or, freighted with a spiritual crew not 
less devout, not less remarkable, than were 
the bold men and women who landed at 
Plymouth Rock. John and Charles Wesley, 
with two early Methodists, Ingham and De- 
lamotte, formed the chiefs of a missionary 
band who were crossing the seas to convert 
the Chickasaws and the Creeks, the slaves 
and the profligates, the depressed blacks 
and the savage whites, who were thinly 
scattered through the swamps of Georgia.? 
Not for gold, they exclaim, did they leave 
their native country—for they were at ease at 
home—nor for the glittering dross of earth- 
ly honor, but singly to save their souls, to 
live wholly to the glory of God. Nor was 
He ever absent from their thoughts. They 
founded a monastery on the breast of the 
uncertain sea, and transformed their ship 
into a house of prayer. Every hour of the 
day from the first break of dawn to the close 


of night was devoted to holy or useful exer- | 


cises ; they weagied themselves with cease- 
less worship and rigid fasting, and at night 
slumbered peacefully in health of body and 





1 Mr. Tyerman seems to establish the fact of the ap- 
plication, i. 102, against many doubts. Wesley cer- 
tainly presented his father’s work on Job to the queen. 

2 Wesley’s Journal begins with this expedition, Oc- 
tober 14, 1735. 

3 Journal, October 14, 1735. He now learns Ger- 
man, a rare accomplishment, unknown to Gibbon and 
Johnson. The missionaries use no wine nor animal 
food. 
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mind. But more firm in their faith than 
even the chiefs of Methodism were twenty- 
eight Moravians, under their bishop, David 
Nitschmann, who also formed a part of the 
remarkable crew. In the Wesleyans some- 
thing of the dross of human passion still re- 
mained; nor had prayer or abstinence soft- 
ened the rigor of their religious prejudices, 
or relieved them from the asperities of a hu- 
man temper: love had not lifted them above 
self, nor were they yet the slaves and serv- 
ants of theirrace. In the Moravians Wesley 
discovered a practical Christianity, of which 
he had probably not yet been conscious ; for 
to them all human passions were dead: an- 
ger, resentment, envy, ambition, pride, were 
lost in boundless love. The humblest of 
mankind they admitted as their superiors ; 
he who wounded or struck them was still 
their beloved brother, and they had early 
learned to forgive. They resented no inju- 
ries, complained of no injustice, and, as if 
raised above the cares of earth, lived in per- 
petual gladness, and made the ocean, as they 
passed along, melodious with their songs. 

At length came a test, not untrustworthy, 
of the power of human conviction. A furi- 
ous storm raged over the ship ; death hover- 
ed around its helpless company; hope died 
amidst the raging seas, the wild winds, the 
angry sky; and Wesley confesses that, in 
the dreadful hour, he trembled with terror: 
he was still afraid to die. Great waves now 
broke into the vessel; the mainsail was split 
by the wind; it seemed as if the ship was 
already sinking in the depths of the sea; and 
the English colonists, screaming in affright, 
filled the air with lamentation. But the 
Moravians, who had begun their usual serv- 
ice, sang on a psalm in the midst of the 
storm, and when the huge waves were piled 
up above them, still made melody in their 
hearts: they were sharing in eternal har- 
monies, and might well contemn the puny 
discords of a transient being. Said Wesley 
to one of them, “ Were you not afraid?” “TI 
thank God, no,” said the Moravian. “ But 
were not your women and children?” “No,” 
he said, gently, “our women and children 
are not afraid to die.”' It is probable that 
Wesley himself, at a later period, had be- 
come as indifferent to the shocks and storms 
of life, and would have passed as bravely as 
Paul amidst the raging seas. 

With no uncharacteristic ardor, yet still 
chained immovably to a rigid formalism, the 
two Wesleys began their pious labors among 
the savage colonists or natives of Georgia. 
Nor did Francis Xavier hold up more per- 
sistently the crucifix and the Virgin to the 
converts of India or Japan as the only means 
of future bliss than did the missionaries from 
Epworth and from Oxford insist, amidst the 
swamps of Savannah and the huts of the In- 


1 Journal, January 25, 1736. 
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dian villages, upon the saving force of the 
rites of the Established Church. 
were rigorously driven from their commun- 
ion. Saint’s days and fasts were never to 
be overlooked. The ardent young men, in 
the rigor of their own convictions, could see 
no room for variance or reform. Yet noth- 


ing could exceed the sincere self-devotion | 


of their lives. They preached in the midst 
of convicts or savages without a thought 
of reticence; they made painful journeys 
through swamps hung with wild mosses and 
teeming with malaria te carry Divine light 
to the wigwam of the Chickasaw ; they bore 
heat and cold, privation, fever, insults, ha- 
tred, and the fear of death for no human 
cause. Yet the innate malice of the colony 
of convicts founded by Oglethorpe proved 
too stubborn for all their humane labors. 
Charles first fled back to England, driven 
from the palmetto huts of Frederica by the 
clamor of its termagant females and its riot- 
ous and drunken men ; John, for a time suc- 
cessful and full of hope, was at length perse- 
cuted by his people, arrested upon doubtful 
charges, was hated or feared by the slave- 
holders, and left forever a land where, in his 
later liberality, he might have softened the 
hardest hearts. After the flight, the dis- 
comfiture of the two brothers, Whitefield 
came to Savannah, in reply to their sum- 


mons, but found his leaders already gone; | 


founded an orphan-house, which still re- 
mains, and soon went back to a more fertile 
field; and it might be no unworthy source 
of interest, if not of exultation, to the people 
of Savannah, that their sandy bluff, rising 
over the turbid river, was once trodden by 
George Whitefield and John and Charles 
Wesley; that the seeds of reform once sown 
in an unproductive soil by their faithful 
toils may in some distant century blossom 
into generous harvests. 


One cause of the complete disappointment | 


of Wesley’s hopes was an inauspicious proj- 
ect of marriage. In his high conception of 
the clerical office he had never included 
celibacy. He was fond of the society of 
pious, accomplished women; henever shrank, 
like Loyola, from an Isabella Roselle, or hid 
himself and his followers in monastic se- 
clusion. In the ardor of his first labors at 
Oxford, amidst his prayers and penances, his 


visits to the prisoners and the poor, the rig- 


id and spotless young clergyman had won 
the friendship, and perhaps the strong re- 
gard, of Mary Granville, the widow Pendar- 
ves. They corresponded upon religious top- 
ics under classical names.* Wesley was Cy- 
rus, the lady took the not more appropriate 
one of Aspasia. Their letters soon transcend 
the common language of spiritual inter- 
course. ‘Should one,” writes Cyrus to As- 


1 He sometimes enlarges upon its usefulness, but 
never enforces it. 2 Mrs. Delany’s Memoirs. 
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| pasia, “who was as my own soul, be torn 
from me, it would be best for me. Surely 
if you were called first, mine eyes ought not 
| to overflow, because all tears were Wiped 
from yours.” About this time a wealthy 
gentleman, Garret Wesley, had offered to 
make Charles Wesley his heir, and Mary 
Granville, who was intimate in his family, 
| may have been not unwilling to become the 
| wife of the gifted brother. But Charles de- 
| clined the offer of wealth and station for a 
| nobler aim, and after four years of animated 
| ‘correspondence Cyrus and Aspasia were sepa- 
| rated forever. Mary Granville, who was the 
niece of Lord Lansdowne, returned to the 
| gay world, to balls, ridottos, and Sunday 
; concerts; Wesley to bis prisoners and his 
| Oxford austerities. Yet it is worthy of no- 
| tice that the cousin of Garret Wesley, who 
| finally inherited the fortune Charles had re- 
| jected, was created Earl of Mornington, and 
| was the ancestor of the Marquis of Welles- 
| 
| 





ley and the Duke of Wellington.t Had 
Charles yielded to a temptation that few oth- 
ers might have resisted, and John become 
the husband of Mary Granville, the allure- 
ments of wealth and station must have check- 
ed the pious ardor of the unselfish brothers. 
The Wellesleys would never have controlled 
the politics of England, the Duke of Wel- 
lington would have remained an unknown 
name, Napoleon would have found no Wa- 
terloo, and the world have lost its modern 
apostles, 

Mary Granville, who was the friend of 
Swift and of almost every eminent person of 
| the age, married Dr. Delany, one of Swiit’s 
chaplains, was intimate in her old age with 
the royal family, and received frequent vis- 
its from George HI. and his queen at her 
Windsor cottage. She lived in the world 
of pleasure which Horace Walpole has paint- 
ed with bitter asperity; her associations 
were among the great, the wealthy, and the 
famous; yet her keen and cultivated intel- 
lect must have watched with some pangs of 
| regret the generous career of her early ad- 
|mirer, who gave himself to the poor and 
| lowly, who would rather pray at the bed- 
| side of the dying felon than of the proudest 
| peer, and who, instead of yielding to the 
allurements of the world, was never torn by 
its inferior passions, or shared in its selfish 
strife. Very different from Mary Granville 
was the second woman to whom Wesley is 
known to have addressed ghe language of 
love. Sophia Hopkey was the niece of a 
| Mr. Causton, the chief magistrate and the 
|most prosperous merchant of Savannah. 

General Oglethorpe had resolved that his 
austere missionary should have a wife. Mr. 
Causton invited Wesley to dinner. His 
niece was present. She was well-bred and 
intelligent: her zeal was aroused by Wesley’s 





| 





1 Tyerman, Southey. 
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religious ardor, and she shared in all the ob- 
servances of the church. He was seized with 
asevere fever, and in his sickness Miss Sophy, 
notwithstanding his usual unwillingness to 
give useless trouble to any one, insisted upon 
watching at his bedside and supplying all 
his wants. Gratitude seems to have awaken- 
ed love in the breast of the young clergyman, 
and he probably thought that one who was 
so devoted to his welfare might prove a 
faithful assistant in his missionary toils. 
He proposed marriage; but his friends, who 
had discovered that the young lady was un- 
worthy of his affection, interposed; the Mo- 
ravians, whom he consulted, advised him to 
proceed no further in the affair, and Wesley 


obeyed. Mystery still rests upon his later | 


conduct, and he never publicly unfolded the 
reasons that led him to show a singular se- 
verity toward one he had evidently sincerely 
loved. She was married to a Mr. William- 
,son, who, Wesley asserts, had neither the 
claims of sense, knowledge, nor religion. He 
afterward, for some unknown offense, ex- 
cluded her from his communion, and Caus- 
ton,! who in England had borne no honest 
character, revenged the affront by ceaseless 
persecutions. He ruled over the little col- 
ony with uncontrolled power ; the courts, the 
officials, and the jurors were his submissive 
subjects. Wesley was arrested and charged 
with a series of improbable offenses. He 


defended himself with courage, but was | 


obliged at length to escape, with his friend 
Delamotte, through swamps and trackless 
woods to Charleston. From thence he sailed 
for England, still lamenting his own errors, 
and searching for a faith that might raise 
him above doubt or fear. 

Purposeless and without a guiding star 
must that mind necessarily wander which 
has yet discovered nothing to believe; nor 
could Wesley have found any lasting satis- 
faction in the rigid observance of saint’s 
days and fasts, in the use of the fabulous 
apostolical constitutions, in the conception 
of an unhistorical church, in hatred to Dis- 
sent, or ungenerous bigotry. He complains, 


indeed, that he was at this time a papist;?| 


he meant that he had not yet received the 
incomparable gift of charity. But on his 
voyage to Savannah and on his return to 
London he had formed a close acquaintance 
and brotherhood with many excellent Mora- 


vians, had learned from them the nobler les- | 


sons of faith ; with David Nitschmann, Pe- 
ter Boehler, Gambold, and others had been 
taught the doctrines of an ancient church 
that in Bohemia had always repelled the 


1 Mystery covers this affair. Causton was a man of 
bad character; Oglethorpe a man of loose principles. 
Moore's account is probably true, and Wesley was the 
victim of corrupt men and women. 


2 Journal, 1739, August 17. “I was (fundamental- | 


ly) a papist, and knew it not.” He became a rigor- 
ous foe of Romanism, although never of its profess- 
ors personally. 
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| formal corruptions of Rome, and which, at 
Herrnhut, still maintained a new and valu- 
able growth. To Herrnhut Wesley resolved 
| togo. He passed up the Rhine, amidst many 
traits of papal barbarism, and reached the 
curious village, whose simple cottages are 
placed close on the road-side that they may 
serve as traps for the wayfaring sinner, 
which he might scarcely fail to enter; and 
Wesley was received as a favored friend by 
the disciples of Count Zinzendorf. Here he 
saw a ritual more natural than the apostol- 
ical constitutions—a faith that never wa- 
vered; he saw love-feasts, band-meetings, 
perpetual joy and song; the grave-yard 
| transformed into a bed of flowers, emblems 
of immortal bloom; a whole community un- 
terrified at the prospect of death; an indus- 
trious population, laboring for the peace of 
the present and the future. Nor can it be 
doubted that his progressive mind had al- 
ready broken through many of its fetters, 
and was preparing for its noblest achieve- 
ments in the service of mankind. 
It is pleasant to think that the gentle 
brotherhood from which Wesley was to bor- 
row so many touching rites, such reverence 
for life, such joy in death, was probably a 
| descendant of that vigorous church which, 

under Huss and Jerome, had preceded Lu- 

ther in a bold defiance of the papal aggres- 

sions, and that the Moravian brethren had re- 

tained in exile and persecution traces of that 

simplicity and ardor which, in the purer 

ages, had marked the Christianity of the 

people. Huss had probably represented the 

popular faith of his native land. His follow- 
|ers fought as bravely and as madly against 
| their papal tyrants as the Vaudois of the 

Alps, or the Covenanters of the Scottish 
| glens against prelates and Stuarts. They 
had been crushed with a terrible overthrow. 
| Yet the faith survived. Amidst the broad 
| fields and pleasant vales of Bohemia the 
| apostolic usages still lingered. At the dawn 
of the Reformation of Luther, Bohemia and 
jeven Austria became the strongholds of 
| Protestantism. Nor was it until the open- 
ing of the Thirty Years’ War that their pious 
| people were again hushed into a dreadful 
silence, and, amidst the wild outrages of 
Wallenstein and the papal armies, seemed 
to lose forever their horror and dread of the 
gross corruptions of Rome. The Jesuits had 
|made Bohemia the chosen scene of their 
| bloodiest deeds. From the rack and the 

scourge had sprung up an outward submis- 
| sion to the papal rule. But the Moravian 
| brethren, flying from the malice of the dis- 
| ciples of Loyola, had founded the pious col- 
| ony at Herrnhut, had renewed and enlarged 
| the usages of their ancestors, and were ani- 
mated by a faith purified amidst the fires 
|of persecution. Their missionaries were 
| bearing the new tidings of the Gospel to the 
| icy shores of Greenland or the swamps of 
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the Carolinas. Their ardent convictions 
were expressed in impassioned hymns, as 
joyous and as sincere as the last triumphant 
songs of the martyrs. Their preaching was 
the glad communion of ransomed spirits; 
their prayers no formal repetitions; their 
bishops—tfor they preserved the venerable 
title—were clothed with humility, and labor 
and prayer divided their peaceful lives. 

Fresh from the instructive scenes of the 
Moravian village, Wesley came back to his na- 
tive land. Touched by a holier fire, and al- 
ready breaking away from that earlier form- 
alism which had clouded his aspiring vir- 
tue, he, who lived only for the glory of God, 
might well see before him an anparalleled 
harvest prepared for the spiritual reaper. 
Nor was there ever an age in which En- 
gland seemed more to demand the example 
of a spotless life, the labors of a new apostle, 
to save it from utter decay. Satirists and 
poets, historians and statesmen, have united 
in representing the reigns of the first Han- 
overian kings as the carnival of political cor- 
ruption and of national immorality. From 
the court, where the common restraints of do- 
mestic purity and family peace were openly 
disregarded, the fatal blight of moral lawless- 
ness had penetrated through all orders of the 
people. A corrupt nobility, a throng of ab- 
ject courtiers, reflected the vices of kings and 
princes; Walpole and Newcastle, Chesterfield 
and Bolingbroke, led that wild and dissolute 
gentry who wasted vast estates at the gam- 
ing-table or the race-course, who struggled 
for the notice of a worthless king, and looked 
with disdain upon their fellow-subjects of in- 
ferior rank. Pride grew with moral degra- 
dation; the privileges of caste, the license 
of wealth, were the chief objects of desire ; 
the worthless noble scoffed at the people, and 
the people, without a manly sentiment, imi- 
tated the vices of the nobles. Shop-keepers 
and tradesmen filled their families with riot 
and license, like Walpole or Chesterfield, a 
Lady Kingston or a Lady Vane.’ London 
rang with ceaseless dissipation, and murders 
and robberies, misery and crime, followed 
closely upon the footsteps of the kings and 
nobles, who were leading their people to a 
ruin that could not long be delayed. 

The church looked on coldly while the na- 
tion sank into indolence or dissipation. The 
city clergymen were usually rigid in forms 
and faint in zeal; the rural vicar was often 
a drunkard or a gambler, the first at the 
horse-race, and unequaled at the chase. Some 
honest men still filled episcopal chairs, and 
some devoted pastors were scattered through 
the rural districts, but the English Church 
had ceased forever to deserve the confidence 
of the wise. It saw the degradation of six 


1 Smollett notices and Fielding paints the madness 
of the time. At Bath the ladies join in a fight in the 
rooms, and Mrs. Orme knocks down Mrs. Hillman. 
See Malmesbury, i. 179. 
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millions of Englishnien, but made no effort 
to rescue them. It planned no reforms; it 
strove to discountenance the reformer. It 
had left, as it would still leave, the great 
majority of the people in utter ignorance. 
It founded no schools; it stood, then as 
now, in the path of national education. Its 
wealthy bishops were not ashamed to live 
in opulence while millions starved, its rich 
deans and prebends to snatch the last morse] 
from the huts of the starving poor. Some 
faint elements of Protestant principle had 
preserved the Establishment from the utter 


| corruption that had fallen upon the Romish 


Church in France. The English clergy at 


| least retained some outward decorum; and 


it was only in the rural districts that the 
vicar was a wine-bibber, a gambler, a fawn- 
ing sycophant of the great, or a dull follow- 
er of tedious forms; but that the English 
Church was rapidly passing into a condition 
but little different from that of the Romish, 
hierarchy of the neighboring kingdom no 
one who reviews the events of the period 
will be inclined to doubt. Its wealth was 
great, its pride notorious, its political power 
invincible; but from the people it was for- 
ever alienated. Its neglect and its heartless- 
ness had filled London with criminals, and 
plunged rural England in a depth of gross 
ignorance and barbarism that was unknown 
to intelligent Germany, and scarcely rivaled 
in starving France.’ The laboring classes 
of England were so gross and brutal as 
scarcely to wear the appearance of men. 
They had often never heard the name of 
religion, or listened to the voice of prayer 
and praise. Burrowing in deep collieries, 
penetrating the bed of the ocean in search 
of tin, delving the harsh soil of Yorkshire or 
of Lincolnshire for a hard and miserable live- 
lihood, the men and women who were most 
necessary to the welfare of England were 
neglected by its church and forgotten by its 
statesmen. 

It was to the benefit of that august but 
downtrodden community of human souls— 
the people—that the Methodists began now 
to raise up their voices in unseemly and ex- 
traordinary scenes; to seek the objects of 
their labors in the places where they were 
most likely to be found; to exchange the 
pulpit for the lonely hill-side or the frosty 
wood; to ery out in the streets of London 
that there was yet a religion of the poor.’ 
Still led, as they had ever been at Oxford, by 
the unpresuming superiority of John Wes- 
ley, the united brotherhood had made almost 
equal progress in spiritual liberality. They 

1 Luther had founded free schools in Germany to 
enable the people to read the Bible. Wesley found 
England two centuries behind Germany in education, 

2 Journal, November, 1739. ‘‘ The scene is already 
changed ; Kingswood does not now, as a year ago, 
resound with cursing and blasphemy.” “ Peace and 
love are there.” His first free school was at Kings- 
wood. 
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had already abandoned the theory that pen- | was five years younger than his brother John. 


ance and self-mortification were the paths | 
of salvation; they proclaimed anew to a} 
skeptical world the supreme necessity of | 
faith; they demanded a reform of the church, | 
the state, the age; they placed themselves 
at the front of their generation; and with 
unconscious power and unfeigned humility 
began to lead onward their fellow-men. 
Youngest yet most adventurous of the 
chiefs of Methodism, George Whitefield at | 
twenty-five had boldly overleaped the bar- | 
riers that had held him in bitter pa“ 
when he had wandered, groaning, through 
the dark nights on Christ-church Meadow, | 
or had grown faint and pallid with extraor- | 
dinary abstinence. He had risen beyond the | 
iron girdle of Pascal, the penances of Dom- 
inic, the filth and squalor of Francis of 
Assisi; had passed the narrow limits of the 
Establishment to preach love and faith to 
his countrymen. He was tall, fair-com- 
plexioned, graceful; his eyes were blue and 
mild, his manners easy, his gestures appro- 
priate, his aspect at times commanding. His 
melodious voice, trained early to ductility 
and quick inflections, rose often in his impas- 
sioned moments to an extraordinary power, 
that seemed to his ardent hearers to resem- 
ble peals of thunder. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how his dramatic genius, sus- 
tained by an intense conviction, must have 
moved his great audiences with impulses 


| 





such as a Garrick or a Chatham could never 
awaken. The churches of London were too 
small to contain the throngs that followed 
him. A swift religious revival began in the 
dissolute city. When he preached at six in 
the morning, long before dawn the streets 
were filled with a multitude carrying lan- 
terns to light their way as they hastened to 
secure places in the crowded church. As he 
passed down the aisles, after service, the 
people staid to embrace and applaud him. 
His charity sermons were rewarded with 
such great collections as had never been 
known in England.’ At Bristol, where he 
had been eagerly invited, a great throng 
came out on foot or in coaches to meet him; 
the people saluted him and blessed him as 
he passed through the streets; the congrega- 
tions filled the church, hung upon the rails 
of the organ-loft, and even climbed on the 
roof of the building. When he bade them 
farewell, upon his voyage to Georgia, sobs 
and tears burst from old and young, and he 
was obliged to leave Bristol secretly, in the 
middle of the night, to escape the escort of 
horsemen and coaches that would have fol- 
lowed him out of the town. 

Charles Wesley from his childhood had 
been sickly, often lingering on the verge of 
death. Rising from a severe illness, he found 
himself illuminated by unclouded faith. He 





1 Southey, Wesley, i. Tyerman, 
Vou. XLV.—No. 265.—8 


Yet together they had labored in the schools 
and prisons of Oxford; and now, when John 
came back from Germany, they began to 
preach and pray with the convicts and felons 
of Newgate.' By the barbarous laws of the 
period death was inflicted for trivial offenses, 
and the prisons teemed with subjects ripe 
for the exhortations of the Methodists. The 
two brothers won no useless triumphs. 
Parties of the condemned went gladly to the 
scaffold; felons were converted; the songs 
of pious joy resounded amidst the horrors of 
the jail. The singular power of John Wesley 
in exciting or soothing the sad and suffering 
began now to display itself: his benign, im- 
pressive countenance, his soft and tender 
voice, seemed to carry conviction, joy, and 
hope to the most abandoned of mankind. 
For a time he had remained in close connec- 
tion with the Moravian society in London, 
but he gradually withdrew from their meet- 
ings, startled, perhaps, at the fanciful nature 
of their rites and their belief. Whitefield 
returned from Savannah, after a brief but 
fortunate visit, and the leaders of the new 
movement resolved to form their own socie- 
ties, and to plant the germs of Methodism. 
In 1739 the labors of its three apostles began 
that tide of reform which was to sweep over 
England and America. 

The Established Church at once excluded 
them from its pulpits.? Yet to the Method- 
ists the English Church was to owe its safe- 
ty from the rage of a people it had neglected 
and oppressed—its escape from that utter 
ruin whick in the close of the century fell 
upon the Romish establishment in France. 
Clinging with unsurpassed devotion to the 
church of his fathers, however cold and harsh 
it had proved to himself, John Wesley incul- 
cated upon his countless followers a tender- 
ness and a respect for the hierarchy by whom 
he was freely denounced, urged upon them 
a careful attendance at its communion, re- 
veredits ordination with almost superstitious 
zeal, and once more reconciled the people of 
England to bishops and priests. He threw 
a generous mantle over the failings of the 
Establishment, and taught his countrymen 
to hope that its skeptical hierarchy might yet 
be converted, and its godless vicars become 
worthy of the profession they had unscrupu- 
lously assumed. But his unselfish devotion 
was met by no grateful return. Bishop Gib- 
son coldly rebuked his enthusiasm; the sharp 
and brutal Warburton covered the Method- 
ists with gross abuse. Wesley was even re- 
pelled from his father’s pulpit at Epworth, 
was forced to preach to a great congregation 


1 See Wesley’s letter on the remarkable reform in 
the Bristol and London prisons. 

2 Journal, May, 1739. A note came to Wesley: “ Sir, 
our minister, having been informed you are beside 
yourself, does not care you should preach in any of his 





churches.” Journal, July, 1739. 




















from his father’s tomb. The press gave forth 
a cloud of lampoons and bitter satires, writ- 
ten by angry priests against the new reform. 
In many of the riotous assaults that were 
made upon Wesley in his missionary tours 
the leader of the assailants was a drunken 
parish rector; and it was only in the later 
period of his career, when the school-houses 
and the churches he had founded in every 
part of the British Isles were softening the 
manners of the people and coniirming the 
progress of the nation, when his influence had 
already aided in purifying the bench of bish- 
ops or enlarging the number of pious vicars, 
that the English Church began slowly to 


acknowledge its benefactor. Then, at last, | 
. ° e . | 
his enemies were silenced, and one of them, 


Bishop Lavington, said, at the communion, 
“T am glad to sit beside so good a man as 
Mr. Wesley.”! 

Shut out from parish churches and cathe- 
drals, Whitefield had already begun the prac- 
tice of field-preaching. 
chair or table in the streets of London or 
Bristol, he would lift his melodious voice in 


the din of the crowded city, or amidst a| 


grimy multitude of colliers at Kingswood ; 
instead of the scanty congregations of the 
village rector, he would speak to thousands 
of astonished listeners, and melt innumerable 


hearts by the wonders of his theme.” If the | 


parish churches were but thinly attended, 
and the cathedrals abandoned to choristers 
and bishops, there was no want of ardor in 
those vast assemblages that began now to 


gather at the sound of some well-known | 


prayer or hymn, and hang with eager inter- 
est upon the sermon of the itinerant preach- 
er. John and Charles Wesley soon followed 
Whitefield in his bold invasion of established 
custom. It was with some reluctance that 
John consented to take the field against Sa- 
tan. “I could scarcely reconcile myself,” 
he says, “to this strange way of preaching 
in the fields.” Nor was there any devia- 
tion from clerical usages on the part of the 
Methodists that seemed so offensive to the 
rigid Churchmen as this vigorous method 
of assailing the common foe. To preach 
in the open air, without the shelter of a Goth- 
ic roof, to an audience thirsting for instruc- 
tion, seemed to the courtly bishops who con- 
doned the vices of George II. and his paint- 
ed followers the height of dangerous en- 
thusiasm; and when the village rector saw 
the Wesleys and Whitefield intrude within 
the sacred limits of the parish, gather with- 
out an effort a vast congregation, found so- 
cieties and praying bands where the church 
had labored for generations in vain, and 
preach in defiance of prelate or priest, he 
was filled with no unaccountable rage. The 


1 Tyerman. 


2 Wesley and Whitefield frequently traveled and 
preached together. 
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| bishop might have owed his episcopal chair 
to a royal mistress, or an easy oblivion of 
the vices of the great; the parish priest 
might be a drunkard, a spendthrift, and a 
gambler; but these offenses were as nothing 
| in their eyes, and those of their order, com- 
| pared with that fatal breach of discipline 
with which the Oxford Methodists were now 
| overturning the usages of ages.' 
Yet field-preaching had been the earliest 
and the only means of planting Christianity 
in a heathen or barbarous world.? Augus- 
tine had chanted his Gregorian melodies in 
the open air to the listening Saxons; Patrick 
| had preached on the hill of Tara; Boniface 


| invaded the forests of Germany with the elo- 
quence of Columba; Paul preached on Mars’ 
| Hill; the Sermon on the Mount might well 
| serve for an example; and it was soon re- 
membered that two centuries had passed and 
the world been converted before a single 
church was built, and before early bishops 
and presbyters had any better pulpit than a 
lonely rock in the wilderness, a ledge in the 

| Catacombs, or a stool in the atrium of a Ro- 


|man dwelling. But field-preaching to the 
English prelates seemed to threaten the ex- 
istence of their church, and recalled the days 
when the Puritans raved republicanism from 
| drum-heads, and laymen preached equality 
in church and state. The more bigoted prob- 
ably remembered that in the fierce war be- 
tween prelacy and the Covenant, between the 
| Scottish nation and the Stuart kings, the 
| gallant Presbyterians, with the Bible in one 
hand, a sword in the other, had for genera- 
tions worshiped amidst their native glens, 
with no roof above them but the kindling 
| stars at night, or the friendly mist by day ;* 
and it might well seem ominous of the loss of 
| their ill-gotten revenues to Houdley, Porteus, 
| or Warburton to hear once more the hymns 
| of multitudes rising in the wilderness, or the 
| musical notes of Wesley or Whitefield enun- 
| ciating doctrines that might condemn prel- 
| ates to poverty, and the church to a general 
| purification. 
| For more than half a ceatury Wesley led 
the field-preaching of his country. His life 
| was passed, on horseback or on foot, travel- 
\ing over England, Ireland, Scotland, found- 
| ing societies and planting the seeds of reform. 
| His ceaseless labors were maintained by tem- 
perance, abstinence, self-restraint. He al- 
| ways believed that his regular health was 
| due to a spare diet and constant toil; nor of 
| the latter did he ever grow weary. He rose 
| at four o’clock; he divided his day into va- 
| rious hours of duty; he traveled and preached 


1 Journal, August, 1739, “A zealous man” could 

| not forgive his teaching outside of the church walls. 
| 2 The persecuted Huguenots held their meetings in 
| the wilderness. 
3 The Covenanters were the first field-preachers in 
| the island. Their dreadful persecutions, their preser- 

vation by William of Orange from total extinction, 
| are still fresh in the memory of Scotland, 
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incessantly; yet his writings, his poems, ser- \ alias of happy souls drew her w thin. She 
mons, letters, exhortations, fill endless vol- | rose out of her horrible desperation as if to 


hair 
n of 
rest umes, and seem enough to have occupied a | a new heaven, and casting all her cares on 
nd a common life; nor, in the midst of his endless God, became one of the gentlest and purest 
hing toil, was he ever too busy to fly to the bed- of his flock. 


-om- side of the sick and dying, to feed the poor, Such were the victories this benevolent 


line to soothe the penitent, or console the sad. | spirit best loved to win. Meanwhile the 
now Meanwhile, step by step, under his gradual triumphs at the Foundry over sorrow and 
’ progress, grew up a powerful religious or- sin were repeated in those wonderful prog- 
liest ganization, of which he reluctantly took | resses which the spiritual conqueror was 
nity charge, of which he was the involuntary | now making through all the dark places of 
gus- bishop, founder, and guide, whose financial his native land. Through all the loveliest 
s in condition was always embarrassing from its | and wildest landscapes of the British Isles— 
rick rapid growth, and whose numerous bands of | for Wesley was keenly alive to the varied 
face lay preachers and of regular priests were charms of Nature—among the green vales 
elo- often torn by doctrinal differences, and some- and towering cliffs of Wales, through the soft 
pd times paid no heed to the warnings of their scenery of the rich midland shires, on the 
vell chief. Fifty years of ceaseless labor passed | bleak moors of Northumberland, beside the 
te over the active brain of John Wesley, yet he | Liffey and the Clyde, the cheerful apostle 
and asserts that he never knew any lowness of | roamed incessantly, though never without a 
igle spirit, or ever lost his peaceful sleep. He | purpose, and made hill and dale resound with 
Kap grew old by slow decay, and abstinence pre- | the soothing strains of his message of love. 
 % served him from the pains ofa sinking frame. | Entering the market-place of some inland 
the An old foundry, the cathedral of Method- | town, or placing himself in an epen square 
Ro- ism, had been fitted up in London (1739) | of a city, he began to chant some hymn of 
the with plain benches and a wooden pulpit as promise. The people gathered at the sound 
tal the central shrine of the new sect. With | of his well-known voice, and soon ten thou- 
xt dag labor and self-sacrifice Wesley had contrived | sand eager listeners would hang upon his 
— to pay the trifling cost. The building was | words, and catch the higher impulses of his 
ity thronged with his followers, and never in St. | generous nature. Now he was standing on 
ob- Peter’s or St. Sophia’s was so pure and mighty | Calton Hill, in the midst of the cultivation 
be- a spirit evoked as that which now began to | and genius of the Northern capital, speak- 
“% radiate on all sides the new principles of re- | ing, at five o’clock in the morning, to an 
he form.' At five o’clock every morning the | audience that never grew weary;' next he 
-_ bell was rung in the plain be slfry for morn- | was crossing the Irish | Sea, and gathered his 
are ing service ; at nine each evening for family | varied congregation of soldiers, papists, infi- 
_ prayers. The chapel, which would seat 1500 dels in the heart of Catholic Dublin; at 
ng people, was, like the primitive churches, pro- | Kingswood and Bristol the people swarmed 
yi vided with separate places for men and wom- | in great throngs to listen to his voice; at 
i en. There were no pews, and all the benches | London, in Moorfields and every open space 
_ were alike for rich or poor. A band-room,a,where he preached, such vast multitudes 
ni school, a book-room for the sale of Wesley’s | poured out to hear him as were never known 
he publications, the plain apartments on the | to listen to human exhortation before. 
ot second floor in which he lived when in Lon-| He had his favorite scenes in different 
2 3 don, and where his mother died, rooms for his | parts of the country, where, in succeeding 
ral assistants and domestics, and a stable for his | years, or at various intervals, he would re- 
horse, completed this modest ecclesiastical | turn to meet the changing congregations, and 
_ edifice, whose whole cost was about £800. | renew the ardor of his early converts. On 
A. Its extreme and rude simplicity Wesley | the slope of a verdant hill or the declivity 
1 cherished as the chief grace of ecclesiastical | of a mountain, in a dewy wood or a broad 
“( architecture. At the hour of worship he | and open common, Wesley made his pulpit 
would permit no distinctions and no marks | beneath the skies, and gathered his innumer- 


" of human pride. In his new chapel he | able companies. Near Redruth, in Cornwall, 
preached, held watch-nights, and wooed the | is a remarkable amphitheatre, a Coliseum 





of guilty and the sad to his comforting com- | formed by Nature’s hand. Its walls of smooth 
a. munion with a joy such as no conqueror had | rock are nearly 800 feet high, and within their 
" ever known. He lingers with ceaseless fond- | cireumference 20,000 people often gathered 
ad ness, in his journal, over the happy seasons | around their preacher.’ His congregation 
of hope and love he had known in the Foun- | cca “28SH 
ld dry. Its songs and cheerful shouts drew in | 1 In Scotland all classes flock to hear him; he no- 
. tl fs d ». Weasley relat raieet | tices many attentions from the Scottish clergy. In Ire- 
in 1€ Waylarers, and once, Wesley relates, WheEN | jand he pities the papists and denounces their priests. 
a poor woman, overwhelmed with sin or care,| 2 Journal, September 2, 1770. “I preached in the 
in was hastening by the doors of the chapel to — amphitheatre at Gwenap. Bo — = 
ope . F 7 | ered a circle of nearly fourscore yards diam an 
: cast herself into the Thames, the sweet | could not be fewer than 29,000, Yet, upon inquiry, I 





found they could all hear distinctly, it being a calm, 


1 Tyerman. | still evening.” 
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was as wild and dangerous as the lonely | 
moors and towering rocks by which he was | 
surrounded; yet the rude and brutal miners, | 
the fishermen, and the smugglers of that bleak | 
coast, who had never heard the name of relig- | 
ion or the voice of love, melted into tender- | 
ness as they felt at last that one generous | 
breast was laboring for them. The vast as- 
semblies listened with ceaseless interest to 
the small, insignificant preacher, whose voice 
penetrated to the most distant of his audi- 
ence, and whose calm ardor broke every stub- 
born heart. They learned to sing the hymns 
of Methodism, to form praying bands and | 
happy meetings, and to welcome the frequent | 
return of the apostle to the natural cathedral 
with a wild enthusiasm that filled him with 
delight; for it is plain that Wesley found | 
no common joy in these lonely journeys over 
hill and moor. Often in his journal he pauses 
to describe with animation the beauty of 
some novel scene—a vale in Caermarthen- 
shire or a rich landscape in Scotland; and 
since Camden no one was so familiar as he 
with the varied charms of his native land. 
He had studied its secluded valleys, had 
passed its grandest hills; yet for him a ho- 
lier interest was thrown over the varied 
landscape, since every shire was blooming 
with his spiritual harvests, and he passed on 
scattering every where the seeds of perpet- 
ual joy. 

Almost inaccessible to weariness or phys- 
ical pain, he made his way over hill, moor, 
and arid mountains, often frozen by the 
chill blasts and thickening snows of the up- 
lands, or shivering amidst the Scottish mists; 
yet storm and frost never checked his ardor; 
never would he forget or pass over his ap- 
pointment to preach. He pressed on with the 
resolution of a Cesar over dangerous roads, 
through inclement weather, and often rose, 
hoarse with cold and worn with travel, to 
speak to the anxious throngs who awaited 
his coming; yet he relates that as he spoke 
his physical pains would disappear, his vig- 
or return, and a genial ardor restore his feeble 
frame to unprecedented strength. Some- 
times he preached while the fierce winds and 
the autumnal frost passed unnoticed over his 
attentive people ;' more than once the rain 
descended and the lightning played while he 
described the triumphs of faith. Over his 
immense audiences Wesley exerted a singu- 
lar influence, that was almost unknown to 
Whitefield or his followers; his calm and 
thoughtful rhetoric produced results that 
might seem appropriate only to the most im- 
passioned eloquence. Sobs and cries broke 
from the sternest breasts; strong men fell 
down in convulsions of grief anddespair. The 
room where he preached was often filled with 


! Journal, May, 1774. ‘I preached on the Green of 
Glasgow, although the north wind was piercingly 
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cold, May 18. We crossed over the enormous mount- 
ains into lovely Wensledale,” etc. 





loud outeries and wild exclamations ; women 
fell into trances and groveled in the dust; and 
these “stricken cases,” as they were termed, 
formed so marked a trait of the new move- 
ment as to excite the reprobation of the cold 
and censorious and startle the philosophical. 
But Wesley saw in these singular occurrences 
the natural struggle for a new life, and he, 
at least, was not appalled when his vast au- 
dience was shaken as if with a mighty wind, 
when wild sobs and shouts of agony passed 
over the startled throng, and they fell grovel- 


| ing on the earth; for he believed the Spirit 


of God was moving them to repentance. 
Nor in any period of strong religious excite- 
ment—when Savonarola preached and Ber- 
nard prayed—have similar traits of deep 
emotion been unobserved. 

Persecution from every class and from ey- 
ery sect awaited the bold reformers who, in 
the most corrupt period of English history, 
ventured to preach honesty and a purer 
faith; and from the guilty nobles and venal 
bishops' who circled around the repulsive 
household of George II. and his prudent Car- 
oline to the rude and boisterous miners and 
colliers, the Irish priests and the country 
squires, a tacit alliance was at once formed 
to crush the Methodists by sharp contempt 
and open violence. From the rude and ig- 
norant common people, the victims of bad 
government and their own vicious tastes, 
Wesley’s life was often in danger; he was 
bruised with stones, was beaten and dragged 
through raging crowds, was brought before 
the magistrates, forbidden to preach in coun- 
try towns, denounced by bishops, and reviled 
by priests. Often the throng who assailed 
him with blows and oaths were led by a ru- 
ral pastor, as drunken, as ignorant, and vi- 
cious as his flock; sometimes a country squire 
would amuse himself by breaking into a 
Methodist meeting with horses and hounds; 
or parties of huge and grimy colliers would 
lie in wait to seize the feeble missionary, and 
drag him away through the mire to throw 
him in the river. The new converts were 
treated no more gently than their teachers : 
their houses were often sacked, their win- 
dows broken, their women insulted, their 
lives endangered. At Roughlee (1748) Wes- 
ley was driven through the streets by a rab- 
ble armed with clubs and staves, and led 
by a deputy-constable; his followers were 
overwhelmed with showers of stones ; some 
were dragged by their hair throngh the mire ; 
neither age nor sex was spared; the rage 
of the persecution was visited upon old men 
and.women, young girls and children ; many 
wer beaten with clubs, and one victim was 
forced to leap from the rocks into the river.? 
At Bolton the furious crowd shouted, blas- 


1 The frivolous letters of Walpole and Selwyn offer 
a strange contrast to the deep earnestness of Wesley's 
Journal. , 

2 Journal, August, 1748, 
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phemed, threw a Methodist down in the 
mire, broke into the house where Wesley 
staid, and were soothed into calmness by 
his presence. The feeble frame of the 
preacher bore sufferings and indignities with 
superhuman strength. At one place he was 
struck in the forehead by a stone, wiped 
away the blood that flowed from the wound, 
and continued his exhortation.? At Fal- 
mouth, in one of his earlier journeys, the 
church-wardens and constables, the Cornish 
rabble and country squires, strove to drive 
him from a region that was soon to become 
the scene of a swift revival. In Wednesbury 


the mob surrounded the house, and cried, | 
“Bring out the minister! we will have the | 


minister!” They dragged him a mile through 


a heavy rain on a dark night to the justice’s. | 


The mob of Walsall assailed the mob of Dar- 
laston; a fight followed; and Wesley was 
left in the hands of his new assailants. “To 
attempt speaking was vain,” he says, “ for 


the noise on every side was like the roaring | 


of the sea. So they dragged me along till we 
came to the town, where, seeing the door of 
a large house open, I attempted to go in; but 


. . | 
a man, catching me by the hair, pulled me 


back into the middle of the mob.’ A rioter 
struck him on the mouth, and the blood 
gushed out. He was carried over the bridge, 


beside the deep river, and expected each mo- | 


ment to be thrown into the rushing waters. 
But his courage never failed ; the dark night, 
the weary walk, the raging multitude, the 


chill rain, and blows and buffets, he met | 


with resignation, or answered with loud and 
fervent prayer; nor to the eye of posterity 
will the eighteenth century present any more 
lasting or more instructive picture than that 
of its frail and weary teacher, bleeding with 
wounds inflicted by a maddened people, hov- 
ering over the brink of the rushing river, in 
the dark and stormy night, and on the verge 
of death, interceding for his persecutors. 

In that combat of fifty years that Wesley, 
and his followers under his guidance, waged 
against the powers of evil, it is easy to infer 
where the sympathies of mankind will final- 
ly rest; but scarcely could we find space in 
many pages to relate the spiritual triumphs 
of half a century: how Charles Wesley and 
Whitefield, aided by an ever-enlarging 
throng of faithful converts, joined their more 
active leader in zeal; were sometimes sepa- 
rated from him by minute differences, yet 
were ever on his side; how Whitefield be- 
came arigid Calvinist, while Wesley retained 
the liberal doctrines of his mother and his 
youth; how Whitefield passed like a spirit- 
ual storm over England and America; how 
he was enchdined in the pious but erratic 
circle of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon; 





1 Journal, October, 1749. 


2 Journal, September, 1742, 
3 Journal, October, 1743. 


how he died comparatively young; how 
Wesley, with tender love, looked upon his 
friend for the last time, and pursued his 
labors alone. Deep beneath the exterior 
history of the brilliant and dissolute cen- 
tury, while good Queen Caroline died amidst 
a throng of courtly bishops, turning from 
them in despair ;' while George JI. sank into 
dust, and gave place to George IIL; while * 
the hopeless immorality of the great and 
famous awoke the polished rage of Junius, 
and the nobler reclamations of Johnson; 
when Pope and Swift were gone, and the 
Literary Club was at least giving an inde- 
pendence to letters that was to make it at 
last an instrument of national progress; 
when Pitt was covering the world with woe, 
or Granville and North stretching out a pal- 
sied hand to crush the patriots of New York 
and Boston; when France was blazing with 
the rage of an endless revolution, and all 
Europe preparing for a reign of terror—Wes- 
ley was toiling to convert the felon and to 
|shield the poor. One hand at least was 
|raised to stay the tide of evil, and teach 
| humanity to man. His society grew into 
vast proportions. Persecution in a measure 
ceased. The press, indeed, abounded with 
| light and serious attacks upon reform; with 
\the heavy learning of Warburton and the 
| easier strain of Lavington; with countless 
| poems and satires, novels and plays, in 
| which Wesley and his disciples were held 
up to scorn; but they have all sunk into 
oblivion, and their tone grew softer year by 
year. Wesley replied to the graver efforts 
with no want of vigor. But he must have 
felt, as years passed on, that he needed no 
defense. His journeys had become seasons 
of various but never delusive pleasures ; his 
frail but venerated form had grown familiar 
to the most obscure and brutal of the En- 
glish populace. The Cornish miner, the New- 
sastle collier, the Dublin rabble, the felons 
and the mobs of London, had learned that 
one generous spirit had devoted the brief 
moment of its existence to them. Of the 
incomparable value of Wesley’s labors there 
could no longer remein a doubt. His schools 
and class-meetings were educating the na- 
tion. He had founded a perpetual fountain 
of virtue in England while Granville was 
wrangling with George III., and North feed- 
ing his licentious cavaliers. His followers 
were already moving in every town and 
village against the fortresses of sin; and if 
sometimes the rude ardor and the exuberant 
joy of some uncultivated Christian might 
shock the taste of educated men, yet was 
there a refinement of moral feeling, a spot- 





1 Thackeray, Lect., paints the gross corruption of 
the reigns of the Georges, p. 352. Lady Yarmouth 
sells a bishopric. ‘ Which is the sublimer spectacle,” 
Thackeray exclaims, “the good John Wesley sur- 
rounded by his congregation of miners at the pit’s 
mouth, or the queen’s chaplains mumbling ?” etc. 
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less purity of life, a joy in an ath, deend: in 
many a poor cottage and lowly occupation 
which Addison would have celebrated above 
his own, and to which the polished art of 
Chesterfield might have seemed gross bru- 
tality. 

The domestic life of Wesley 
marked by many pains and 


had been 
trials, which 


he bore with cheerful resignation. And 
his sensitive tenderness must often have 


been moved by the misfortunes that had 
fallen upon his sisters, and the ceaseless 
annoyances of his own unhappy marriage. 
When his father died, poverty had broken 
up the peaceful home at Epworth. His 
mother, who shared his high religious as- 
pirations, at last came to end her life un- 
der the care of her son. Of his sisters, one 
who shared the poetical and cultivated fac- 
ulties of her brothers, Mrs. Wright, was mar- 


ried to a husband coarse and harsh, and has | 


left behind her graceful verses full of sad- 
ness. But the least happy of the accom- | 
plished sisters was the youngest.' Among | 
the early Methodists at Oxford Westley Hall 
had won the confidence of the Wesleys by his 
outward zeal, had been introduced to the | 
family at Epworth, and gained the affee- 
tions of Keziah, the youngest of them all. 
They were engaged; but Hall, who se ems | 
to have wanted every impulse of honesty, | 
soon declared that he felt it his duty to 
marry one of the elder sisters. 
brothers, 
his project with vigor; they strove to pre- 
vent the match in vain. Hall was married 
to the elder sister, who paid the penalty of 


her imprudence by a life made wretched by | 


the vices and the cruelty of her husband, 
who separated her from her brothers, and 
finally abandoned her forever. She lived 
to an extreme old age, survived all her fam- 
ily, and was sometimes a guest at the tea- 
table of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Williams. But 


for poor Keziah her lover’s abandonment and | 


treachery brought a lingering decline and 
death; and in a calm and yet vigorous let- 
ter of remonstrance to Hall, whom, in his 
generous confidence, John Wesley had once 


loved and trusted, he relates his base con- | 


duct to two of his sisters, which had de- 
stroyed the life of one and the happiness of 
the other.?- Nor was ever a married life less 
fortunate than his own. Since Socrates no 
philosophic spirit had ever been linked to 
one less congenial, or bore with more se- 
renity the pains of his unlucky choice. 
Generous, tender, trustful, Wesley had been 
nursed in a brief sickness by a certain Grace 
Murray. She had been a servant, was the 
widow of 
of Wesley 


: Journal, December, 1747. 
2 Journal, December, 1747. 
still calls Hall dear brother, 


The three | 
shocked at his baseness, opposed | 


a sailor, and had won the esteem | 
and his followers by her piety and | 


After all his faults he | 
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good oeiies he loved her w with: no light af- 
fection ; and when his brother Char les hast- 
ened to prevent the marriage, Wesley nobly 
said, “The origin of the object of his affec- 
tions was no objection to him; he regarded 
not her birth, but her qualifications.” Grace 
seems to have been equally fond of her pious 
wooer, yet something intervened to break off 
the match: the remonstrances of Charles and 
the opposition of the Methodist societies may 
have touched the conscience of the young 
widow, or she may have been the light co- 
quette the biographers have painted her :! 
but when she had married another person, 
Wesley came to her and said, “Grace Mur- 
ray, you have broken my heart.” Two years 
afterward he was married to the widow Va- 
| zeille. She, too, had been aservant; became 
| the wife of a tradesman; and was left with 
| four children and a small property. Her ap- 
parent piety and active disposition, no doubt, 
| led Wesley to hope that she might prove a 
useful assistant in his various labors. But 

they were scarcely married before he discoy- 

ered that her temper was violent almost to 

insanity, and that her pretended zeal had 

been assumed only to deceive. Not Xantippe 

| was half so provoking. Jealousy, rage, dis- 
| content, and clamor pursued the unlucky 
She strove to destroy his 


teacher of peace. 
| reputation by false insinuations, and inter- 
polated and published his letters to alienate 
his friends. Often she assailed him with 
blows as well as angry words; and once a 
| visitor who came in accidentally found that 
she had been dragging her husband by the 
hair around the room.? Yet all the traits 
of his conduct toward his unattractive wife 
show the mildness and dignity of his unself- 
ish nature. He strove toshield her from pub- 
| lie reprobation, and met her uniformly with 
unfeigned benevolence. They lived together 
for twenty years, with many separations, 
| when Mrs. Wesley left her husband in furi- 
ous anger, and seems never to have rejoined 
him. 
His generous and trustful disposition ex- 
posed him to constant deceptions; and of 
his earlier friends, converts, or assistants, 
many, like Westley Hall, might well have 
shaken the trust of a less penetrating mind 
in the possible reform of human nature. 
But Wesley, full of hope, always pursued 
the erring with remonstrance, argument, 

and his most fervent prayers; was never 
weary in his chase of lost souls, or in striv- 
ing to raise the fallen. Familiar as he was 
with every shade of evil, he yet educed from 
his experience the doctrine of “sinless per- 
fection.” It was almost an unpractical 
dream. He never hoped himself to attain 





1 Tyerman, ii. 52, does not spare Grace Murray's 
character. She is a coquette, jilt, etc. 

2 Tyerman, ii. 110,111. She robbed him, aspersed 
his character, revealed his secrets, etc. (see Wesley's 
letter), and persisted in an effort to rnin him. 
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that high estate. He saw little approach | he ever preferred to preach in lonely glens 
to it in the erring men and women by whom | to surging throngs beneath the arching sky, 
he was surrounded, and in one of them alone | or in some plain chapel where the glare of 
might detect some fruits of an ever-advan-| fashion was rigorously repelled. He had 
cing faith. Fletcher, of Madeley, was his already reformed the English Church. Its 
convert, and his friend for thirty years. He} pulpits were open to him whenever he 
was a Swiss who had adopted England as chose to leave his own. Its bishops had 
his home, Wesley as his teacher, and Meth- | at least felt his superior sanctity, and paid 
odism as his faith. Mild, refined, intelli- | homage to his merit. Lavington was now 
gent, he, at least, was always true to his| his firm admirer, Archbishop Secker his 
master. And Wesley said of him, “I do) correspondent; and Bishop Lowth said to 
not expect to find such another on this side | him, “Mr. Wesley, may I be found at 
of eternity.” “Fletcher,” says Southey, “in| your feet in another world!” His simple 
any communion would have been a saint.” | rites, his prayers and hymns, his attentive 
And it is grateful to remember that when | congregations and joyous services, had 
Whitefield, and even his brother Charles, | wrought a signal change in the manners 
were often separated from Wesley by doc-| and aspirations of the clergy and laity of 
trinal or practical differences, Fletcher re-| the Church of England. For when Wesley 
mained always linked to him by the ties of | began his decorous and earnest meetings 
a perfect sympathy; and when he faded | the conduct of the church prayers and ritual 
away under the influence of an ungenial | had been a scandal to the few who still re- 
climate, passed from the world no unworthy | vered them. The people in St. Paul’s and 
representative of his teacher’s doctrine of | St. Patrick’s laughed and talked throughout, 
sinless perfection. |the hours of worship, and slept through 
In the close of his life the results of Wes-| the sermon. The drowsy priest or bishop 
ley’s laborious career had become signally | seemed scarcely to know that he had list- 
apparent. He had spoken, by holy deeds) eners. But with the access of Methodism 
and generous words, to the deepest and| many of Wesley’s followers, touched by a 
purest impulses of his contemporaries. No | nobler spirit, filled the pulpits of the church, 
one in England, of reflecting mind and suit- | and it ceased to be the fashion to practice 
able age, but knew that one of his country- | atheism or contemptuous indifference in the 
men was living in a manner that approach- | house of prayer. 
ed nearer to the model of the apostles and Naturally, the stronger feelings of Wesley 
the saints than any other of his generation; | and his companions found expression in a 
who could not see that the vital principles | new literature of religious songs. From the 
of all rational Christianity were exemplified | sweet, plaintive, and mystic hymns of the 
in marvelous distinctness in the conduct of | Moravians he translated eagerly. His own 
a famous orator who would receive only £30 poetical powers were considerable; his verses 
a year as his hire; who sought no bishopric | are sometimes melodious, and often vigorous; 
with greedy avarice, like Warburton; who | but far above the trammels of art is their 
never cringed, like Hoadley, before the gam- | bold and grand sincerity. Music and poet- 
blers and profligates of the court; who lived | ry were to him only the means of express- 
among the poor and comforted the oppressed. | ing the joys and triumphs of faith. Like 
Nor, as time passed on, and the unselfish na- | David, he often chanted his own pieces to 
ture of the perpetual missionary grew riper | excited throngs, or sometimes, as he entered 
with years, did admiration fail to kindle | some secluded village, summoned his congre- 
into love. For many years before his death | gation by a resonant hymn, and awoke the 
Wesley was the most renowned preacher of | sluggish by a not uninspired strain. The 
211 England, and his congregation were all! lyrics of Methodism opened a new vein of 
ranks and orders of the nation. To the | religious poetry. Joined to various and not 
glittering throng of orators and authors who | inelegant melodies, they soon resounded in 
still shine out amidst the fading century, his | cottage and palace. Charles Wesley, with 
life was a perpetual sermon. Johnson, Burke, | higher poetical gifts than his brother, pro- 
Goldsmith, must have felt his influence. | duced several of the finest hymns known to 
Hume and Gibbon listened and doubted; | the language. His “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
Chesterfield and Walpole sneered or smiled. | has no equal in modern, perhaps in ancient, 
Decency returned to the court after the ac- | sacred song; and the poet has expressed in 
cession of George III., and the stubborn king | tuneful numbers the last aspiration of all 
said openly that Wesley was the best man | undoubting faith. Music and poetry helped 
in the kingdom. He could scarcely have | to swell the triumphs of Methodism ; nor is 
conversed often with Mrs. Delany without | it impossible to conceive with what grand 
hearing of the rare virtues of her early | and mighty power these noble hymns, chant- 
friend. The noble, the great, or the gay|ed by ten thousand voices, rolled through 
often strove to allure the popular teacher | the wide amphitheatre of Redruth, or echoed 
to their region of gilded ease, pierced so | amidst the glens of Wales. 
often by the shafts of unsated passions; but| Extreme old age came gently upon John 
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Wesley, and in his eighty-eighth year the 
gates of the celestial city awaited his ap- 
proach. The last letter that he wrote, on 
the day before he sank into a final lethargy, 
was a cry of indignation against human 
slavery.’ It was addressed to Wilberforce, 
who was then commencing his difficult and 
almost hopeless assault upon the slave-trade 
and the slave-holder. “Oh! be not weary 
of well-doing,” wrote the aged teacher of hu- 
manity. ‘Go on in the name of God, and in 
the power of His might, till even American 
slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, 
shall vanish away before it.” His last hours 
were full of joy. When he was dead his 
friends sang a hymn, and knelt in prayer. 
He was buried from the chapel in City Road 
at five o’clock in the morning, to avoid a 
crowd, yet a vast throng came to gaze for | 
the last time upon his venerable features, | 
and passed reverently before him. 

To such a man it would seem profanation | 
to apply the epithet of great. He was only 
the peace-maker, meek and lowly, and he 
has inherited the earth. He had no malice | 
and no harshness. His venial faults escaped 


the rotice of his enemies; his virtues com- 
pelled their applause.' Bitterly as he de- 
nounced sin, he ever loved the sinner. He 
was the tenderest and most compassionate 
of his kind. His extensive learning, not un- 
worthy of the age of Johnson and Gibbon; 
his ceaseless ardor in composition; his ser- 
mons, vigorous, clear, and powerful; his 
commanding eloquence, that never failed to 
win the interest of the cultivated and the 
rude; his rare conversational excellence ;? 
the refinement of his manners, the ardor of 
his temperament, and the dignity of his 


| thoughts—might well have won for him the 
| orator’s or the politician’s fame ; or he might 
| readily have aspired to a bishop’s chair, a 


rich prebend, or a deanery; but he who la- 
bored only for the glory of God musf shrink 
from the paths of human greatness, and dedi- 
sate his varied talents to a higher purpose 


|than the acquisition of temporary good. 


Among the saints and heroes who have re- 
formed and cultivated their race his place 
must ever be with the first. To estimate his 
future influence upon the history of man ex- 
ceeds the strength of reason or of fancy. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOWN STAIRS IN THE DARK. 


TTVHERE are old houses in other places be- 

sides Kensington. Perhaps it is from 
early associations that Dolly has always 
had so great a liking for walls furnished 
with some upholstery of the past, and set 
up by strong hands that seem to have had 
their own secrets for making their work last 
on. Some of these old piles stand like rocks, 
defying our lives as they have defied the gen- 
erations before us. We come upon them ev- 
ery where, set upon high hills, standing in 
wide country places, crowded into the nar- 
row streets ofa city. Perhaps it is the golden 
Tiber that flows past the old doorways, per- 
haps it is the Danube rushing by, or the gray 
Thames running to the marshes, or the Seine 
as it shines between the banks. There is an 
old house in the Champs Elysées at Paris 
where most English people have lived in 
turn, and to which Dolly’s fate brought her 
when she was about twelve years old. 

The prompter rings the bell, and the scene 
shifts to the Maison Valin, and to one night, 
twenty years ago, when the two little girls 
were tucked up in bed. The dim night-light 








1 In this particular he was in advance of Whitefield, 
who defended slavery, and purchased slaves for his or- 
phan-house at Savannah. Had Whitefield lived longer 
he might have yielded his rigorous fatalism, which had | 
far outrun that of Calvin. 





was put on the round marble table, the cur- 
tains were drawn, but all the same they could 
hear the noise of the horses trampling and the 
sabots clanking in the court-yard down be- 
low. Lady Sarah had sent her little niece 
to bed, and she now stood at the door and 
said, ““Good-night, my dears.” The second 
night-cap was only that of a little stray 
school-girl come to spend a holiday, from 
one.of those vast and dreary establishments 
scattered all about the deserted suburbs of 
the great city: of which the lights were 
blazing from the uncurtained drawing-room 
windows, and its great semicircle of dark 
hills flashing. 

Lady Sarah had come to Paris to meet 
Dolly’s mamma, who had been married more 
than a year by this time, and who was ex- 
pected home at last. She was coming alone, 
she wrote. She had at length received Cap- 
tain Palmer’s permission to visit herchildren ; 


1 The author of the ‘‘Spintual Quixote” admits 
‘the talents and the pious labors of Mr. Wesley,” ii. p. 
299. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1872, 
“can only call him a great man....in a very qualified 
sense.” He does not see that Wesley was above the 
common conception of greatness; that to compare 
him to Loyola or Benedict, as Southey does, is to liken 
cruelty with gentleness, spiritual pride with unfeigned 
humility. 

2 “Of John Wesley, he” (Dr. Johnson) “said, ‘He 
can talk well on any subject.’” Boswell relates, “John 
Wesley’s conversation is good.” Johnson said, at an- 
other time, ‘‘ But he is n»ver at leisure.” Bos., John., 
1778. They were often together. 
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but not even her wishes could induce him to | twelve to be popped away out of the world; 


quit his beloved frigate. She should, there- 
fore, leave him cruising along the Coroman- 
del coast, and start in January, for which 
month her passage was taken. She implored 
Lady Sarah to meet her in Paris, where some 
weeks’ rest would be absolutely necessary, 
she said, to recruit her strength after the 


fatigue of her journey; and Lady Sarah, | 


with some misgiving, yielded to Dolly’s 


wistful entreaties, and wrote to her old | 
friend the Rev. W. Lovejoy, of the Mar- | 
mouton Chapel, to take rooms for her for a | 


few weeks, during which Dolly might im- 
prove her French accent and her style of 
dancing (Dolly had been pronounced clum- 
sy by Mrs. Morgan) in the companionship of 
little Rhoda, who had been sent some time 
before to be established for a year in a 
boarding-school near Paris, there to put on 


the armor of accomplishments that she would | 


require some day in the dismal battle of life. 


John Morgan had been loath that the little | 
girl should go; he was afraid the child might 


feel lonely away from them all; but Rhoda 
said, very sensibly, that if she was to be a 
governess, she supposed she had better learn 
things. So Rhoda was sent off for a year 
to Madame Laplanche’s, toward the end 
of which time Lady Sarah came to Paris 
with Dolly, and the faithful Marker in at- 
tendance. 


Dolly did not trouble her head very much | 


about her accent, but she was delighted to 
be with her friend again, to say nothing of 
seeing the world and the prospect of meet- 


| but Lady Sarah was at that time a strict dis- 
| ciplinarian, and seemed to think that one of 
| the grand objects of life was to go to bed and 
| be up again an hour in advance of every body 
else. 

* And so there is only dreaming till to- 
morrow morning,” thought Dolly, with a 
dreary wide-awake sigh. Dolly and Henri- 
ette, her maid, had two beds side by side. 
Dolly used to lie wide awake in hers, watch- 
ing the dawn as it streamed through the old 
flowered chintz curtains, and the shadows 
and pictures flying from the corners of the 
room; or, when the night-light burned dim- 
ly, and the darkness lay heaped against the 
| walls, Dolly, still childish for her age, could 

paint pictures for herself upon them, bright 
| phantasmagorias woven out of her brain, 
faces and flowers and glittering sights such 
as those she saw when she was out in the 
daytime. Dolly thought the room was en- 
chanted, and that the fairies came into it as 
soon as Henriette was asleep and snoring. 
To-night little Rhoda was sleeping in the 
bed, and Henriette and Marker were sitting 
/at work in the next room. They had left 
| the door open; and presently, when they 
thought the children were asleep, began a 
| low, mysterious conversation in French. 

| “She died on Tuesday,” said Henriette, 
“and is to be buried to-morrow.” 

“She could not have been twenty,” said 
Marker; “and a sweet, pretty lady. I can’t 
think where it is Lhave seen such another as 

her.” 


ing her mother. She went twice a week to| “ Pauvre dame!” said Henriette. “He feels 


Rhoda’s school to learn to point her bronze 
toes and play on the well-worn piano; and 
then every morning came Madame De St. 


Honoré, an old lady who instructed Made- 


| her death very much. He is half distracted, 


Julie tells me.” 
| “Serve him right, the brute! I should 
like to give it him!” cries the other. 


moiselle Dolli in the grammar and litera-| “He looks such a handsome, smiling gen- 


ture of the country to which she belonged. 


| tleman, that Mr. Rab—Rap— Who could 


French literature; according to Madame De | have thought it possible ?” 


St. Honoré, was in one snuffy volume which 
she happened to possess. Dolly asked no 


| “Oh, they’re all smiling enough,” said 


= 
Marker, who knew the world. “There was 


questions, and greatly preferred stray scenes | a young man in a grocer’s shop—” And her 
out of “ Athalie” and odd pages from “Paul | voice sank into confidences still more mys- 
and Virginia” to Noel and Chapsal, and | terious. 


VYAbbé Gaultier’s “Geography.” The two 


“When they came to measure her for her 





would sit at the dining-room table with | coffin,” said Henriette, who had a taste for 
the windows open, and the cupboards full | the terrible, “ they found she had grown since 
of French china, and with the head of | her death, poor thing. Julie tells me that 
Socrates staring at them from over the | she looks more beautiful than you can imag- 
stove. jine. He comes and cries out, ‘Emma! 
Mr. Lovejoy had selected for his old friend | Emma! as if he could wake her and bring 
a large and dilapidated set of rooms, the | her to life.” 
chairs and tables of which had seen better! “Wake her and bring her to life to kill 


days, and had been in their prime during the | her again, the wretch!” said Marker, “ with 


classic furniture period of the Great Napo- | his neglect and cruelty.” 

leon. “He is very young—a mere boy,” said 
The tall white marble clock on the chim-| Henriette. ‘The concierge says there was 

ney-piece had struck nine, and Lady Sarah | no malice in him: and then he gave her such 

was sitting alone in the carpetless drawing- | beautiful gowns! There was a moiré antique 

room on one of the stiff-backed chairs. It | came home the day she died, with lace trim- 

was early times for two girls of eleven and | mings. Julie showed it me: she expects to 
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get all the things. They were going toa 
ball at the Tuileries. How beautiful she 
would have looked!” 

“ Poor child!” said Marker. 

“To die without ever putting it on! 
Dame! I should not like that; but I should 
like to have a husband who would buy me 
such pretty things. I would not mind his 
being out of temper now and then, and leav- 
ing me to do as IJ liked for a month or two at 
atime. I should have amused myself, in- 
stead of erying all day as she did. Julie 
tells me she has tried on the black velvet, 
and it fits her perfectly.” 

“Julie ought to be ashamed of herself,” 
growled Marker, “ with the poor child lying 
there still.” 

‘Not in the least,” said Henriette ; “ Julie 
was very fond of her when she was alive: 
now she is dead—that is another thing. She 
says she would not stop in the room for 
worlds. She thought she saw her move yes- 
terday, and she rushed away into the kitch- 
en, and had an attaque de nerfs in conse- 
quence.” 

“But did she tell nobody—could it have 
been true ?” 

“ Frangoise told him, and they went in im- 
mediately, but it was all silent as before. I 
am glad I sleep up stairs; I should not like 
to be in the room over that one. It is un- 
derneath there where are les petites.” 

“She would do no one harm, now or when 
she was alive, poor thing,” said Marker. “I 
should like to flay that man alive.” 

“That would be a pity, Mrs. Marker,” said 
Henriette: “a fine young man like that! 
He liked her well enough, allez! She cried 
too much. It was her own fault that she 
was not happy.” 

“T would rather be her than him at this 
minute,” said Marker. ‘Why, he scolded 
and sulked and sneered and complained of 
the bills when he was at home, and went 
away for days together without telling her 
where he was going. I know where he was: 
he was gambling, and spending her money 
on other people. I'd pickle him, I would!” 
said Marker; “and I don’t care a snap for 
his looks; and-her heart is as cold as his own 
now, poor little thing!” 

“Tt’s supper-time, isn’t it?” yawned Hen- 
riette. 

Then Dolly heard a little rustle, as they 
got up to go to their supper, and the light in 
the next room disappeared, and every thing 
seemed very silent. The night-light splut- 
tered a little, the noises in the court-yard 
were hushed, the familiar chairs and tables 
looked queer and unknown in the darkness, 
Rhoda was fast asleep and breathing softly ; 
Dolly was kicking about in her own bed, 
and thrilling with terror and excitement, 
and thinkmg of what she had heard of the 
poor pretty lady down stairs. She and Rhoda 
always used to rush to the window to see 


her drive off in her smart little carriage, 
wrapped in her furs, but all alone. Poor 
little lady! Her unkind husband never went 
with her, and used to leave her for weeks at 
atime. Her eyes used to shine through the 
veil that she always wore when they met 
her on the stairs; but Aunt Sarah would 
hurry past her, and never would talk about 
her. And now she was dead. Dolly looked 
at Rhoda lying so still on her white pillow. 
How would Rhoda look when she was dead ? 
thought Dolly. 

“ Being asleep is being dead...... I dare say 
people would be more afraid of dying if they 
were not so used to go to sleep. When I 
am dying—I dare say I shall die about sev- 
enteen—I shall send for John Morgan, and 
George will come from Eton, and Aunt Sa- 
rah will be crying, and, perhaps, mamma 
and Captain Palmer will be there; and I 
shall hold all their hands in mine and say, 
‘Now be friends, for my sake.’ And then I 
shall urge George to exert himself more, and 
go to church on week-days; and then to 
Aunt Sarah I shall turn with a sad smile, 
and say, ‘ Adieu! dear aunt, you never under- 
stood me—you fancied me a child when I had 
the feelings of a woman, and you sneered 
at me, and sent me to bed at eight o'clock. 
Do not crush George and Rhoda as you have 
crushed me: be gentle with them ;’ and then 
I shall cross my hands over my chest and— 
and what then?” And a sort of shock came 
over the girl as, perhaps for the first time in 
her life, she realized the awful awakening. 
“Suppose they bury me alive? It is very 
common, I know—oh! no, no, no; that would 
be too horrible! Suppose that poor young 
lady is not dead down stairs—suppose she is 
alive, and they bury her to-morrow, and she 
wakes up, and it is all dark, and she chokes 


and cries out, and nobody hears...... Surely 
they will take precautions—they will make 
sure ?...... Who will, I wonder? Not that 


wicked husband—not that horrid maid. 
But the poor lady underneath, I wonder who 
is sitting up with her? That wicked man 
has gone to gamble, I dare say; and Julie is 
trying on her dresses, and perhaps her eyes 
are opening now, and nobody to see—nobody 
to come! Ah, this is dreadful! I must go 
to sleep and forget it.” 

Little Rhoda turned and whispered some- 
thing in her dreams; Dorothy curled herself 
up in her nest and shut her eyes, and did go 
to sleep for a couple of hours, and then woke 
up again with a start, and thought it must 
be morning. Had not somebody called her 
by name? did not somebody whisper Dolly 
in her ear ? so loud that it woke her out of a 
strange dream: a sort of dream in which 
strange clanging sounds rung round and 
round in the air; in which Dolly herself lay 
| powerless, gasping and desperate, on her bed. 

Vainly she tried to move, to call, to utter; 
| no one came. 
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Julie, in white satin, was looking at her- | flapping wet handkerchief; of kind arms 
self in the glass; the wicked husband was |infolding her; of nurse saying, “ Now she 
standing in the door with a horrible scowl. is coming to;” of Lady Sarah answering, 
Rhoda, somehow, was quietly asleep in her “Poor little thing! she must have been 
bed. Ah, no! she too was dead; she would | walking in her sleep”—a strange new birth, 
never wake; she would not come and save | new vitality pouring in at all her limbs, a 
her. And just then Dolly awoke, and start- | dull identity coming flashing suddenly into 
ed up in bed with wide-open childish eyes. life, and Dolly opened her eyes to find her- 
What a still, quiet room! Whata dim light self in the nurse’s arms, with her aunt bend- 
from the lamp! Whohad spoken? Was it ing over her, in the warm drawing-room up 
a warning? was it a call? was this dream stairs. Other people seemed standing about 
sent to her as a token, as the people in the |—Henriette, and a man whom she could 
Bible dreamed dreams and dared not disobey scarcely see with her dim weary eyes, and 
them? Was this what was going on in the Julie. Dolly hid her face on the nurse’s 
room below? was it for her to go down and | shoulder. 
save the poor lady, who might be calling to “Oh, nurse, nurse! have you saved me ? 
her? Something within her said, “ Go, go,” | was all she could say. 
and suddenly she found ‘herself standing by ““What were you doing down stairs, you 
the bedside, putting on her white dressing- | nanghty child?” said Lady Sarah, in her 
gown, and then pattering out barefooted brisk tones. “Marker heard a noise and 
across the. wooden floors, out into the dark | lneckily ran after you.” 
dining-room, out into the anteroom, all dark “Oh, Aunt Sarah, forgive me!” faltered 
and black, opening the front-door (the key Dolly. “Iwenttosavethelady. Ithought 
was merely turned in the lock), walking | if she opened her eyes and there was no one 
down stairs with the dim lamps glimmering | there—and Julie trying on the dresses, and 
and the moonlight pouring in at the blind-| the wicked husband—I heard Henriette 
less window, and standing at the door of | telling Marker— Oh, save me, save me!” 
the apartment below. Her only thought and the poor little thing burst into tears 
was wonder at finding it soeasy. Then she | and clung closer and closer. 
laid her hand softly on the key and turned “You are all safe, dear,” said Marker, 
it, and the door opened, and she found her- | “and the young lady is at rest where noth- 
self in an anteroom like their own, only car- ing will frighten or disturb her. Hush! 
peted and alight. The room was under her don’t ery.” 
own; she knew her way well enough. Into; “ Poor little thing!” said the man, taking 
the dark dining-room she passed with a! her hand; “do not be afraid; she is a saint 
beating heart, and so came to a door be-|in heaven. The nuns must have frightened 
neath which a ray of light was streaming. | you; and yet they are good women, and will 
And then she stopped. Was this a dream ? | pray and watch all through the night. You 
was this really herself? or was she asleep in| must go to sleep. Good-night.” And he 
bed up stairs? or was she, perhaps, dead in | raised the child’s hand to his lips and kissed 
her coffin? A qualm of terror came over | it, and then seemed to go away. 
her—should she turn and go?—her knees! “I’m ashamed of myself, my lady,” said 
were shaking, her heart was beating so that Marker, “for having talked as I did with 
she could hardly breathe; but she would | the chance of the children being awake to 
not turn back—that would be a thousand ; hear me. It was downright wicked, and I 
times too cowardly. Just then she thought | should like to bite my tongue out. Go to 
she heard a footstep in the dining-room. | bed, Henriette. Be off, Mamzelle July, if 
With a shuddering effort she raised her | you please.” 
hand, and in an instant she stood in the; “We are all going to bed; but Henriette 
threshold of the chamber. What! was this! will get Miss Dolly a eup of chocolate first 
a sacred chapel? Silence and light, many ; and a little bit of galette out of the cup- 
flowers, tall tapers burning. It seemed like ; board,” said Lady Sarah. 
an awful dream to the bewildered child:| Dolly was very fond of chocolate and 
the coffin stood in the middle of the room; | galette; and this little impromptu supper 
she smelled a faint odor of incense, of roses, | by the drawing-room fire did more to quiet 
of scented tapers; and then her heart stood and reassure her than any thing else. But 
still as she heard a sudden gasping sigh,and she was hardly herself as yet, and could 
against the light an awful shrouded figure | only cling to Marker’s arm and hide her 
slowly rising and seeming to come toward | face away from them all. Her aunt kissed 
her. It was more than she could bear; the | her once more, saying, “‘ Well, I won’t scold 
room span round, once more the loud clang- | you to-night; indeed, I am not sure but 
ing sounded in her ears, and poor Dolly, | that you were quite right to go,”-and dis- 
with a shuddering scream, fell to the ground. | appeared into her own room. Then Henri- 

be ° R . % ? | ette carried the candle, and Marker carried 
A jumble of whispers, of vinegar, of water | great big Dolly and laid her down by Rhoda 
trickling down her back, and of an officious | in her bed; and the wearied and tired little 
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girl fell asleep at last, holding Rhod: a’s hand, | “before you were awake. 
and watching the faithful nurse as she sat | with the poor young man.” 


sewing at the marble table. 


| 
ncaa | 


CHAPTER VII. 


CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS AND GORGEOUS | 
PALACES, 


Wuen Dolly awoke next morning Rhoda 
was dressed and her bed was empty. The 
window had been opened, but the light was | 
carefully shaded by the old brown curtains. | 
Dolly lay quite still; she felt strangely 
tired, and as if she had been for a very long 
journey, toiling along a weary road. And 
so she had, in truth; she had traveled along | 
a road that no one ever retraces; she had | 
learned a secret that no one ever forgets. | 
Henceforth in many places and hours the 
vision that haunts each one of us was re- 
vealed to her; that solemn ghost of Death | 
stood before her with its changing face, at 
once sad and tender and pitiless. Who 
shall speak of it? With our own looks, 
with the familiar eyes of others, it watches 
us through life, the good angel and com- 
forter of the stricken and desolate, the 
strength of the weak, the pitiless enemy of | 
home and peaceful love and tranquil days. 
But perhaps to some of us the hour may 
come when we fall into the mighty arms, 
feeling that within them is the home and 
the love and the peace that they have torn 
from us. 

Dolly was still lying quite quiet and wait- 
ing for something to happen, when the door 
opened, and her aunt’s maid came in carry- | 
ing a nice little tray with breakfast upon | 
it. There was a roll, and some French but- 
ter ip a white scroll-like saucer, and Dolly’s 
favorite cup. | 

“My lady is gone out, Miss Dolly,” said 
Marker, “but she left word you was not to 
be disturbed. It is eleven o’clock, and she | 
is going to take you and Miss Rhoda for a 
treat when she gets back.” 

“A treat!” said Dolly, languidly; “that 
will be nice. Marker, I have to push my 
arms to make them go.” 

But when Dolly had had her bath and 
eaten her breakfast her arms began to go 
of themselves. Once, indeed, she turned a 
little sick and giddy, for, happening to look 
out of window into the court-yard below, 
she saw that they were carrying away black 
cloths and silver-spangled draperies, which 
somehow brought up the terror of the night 
before; but her nurse kissed her, and made 
her kneel down and say her prayers, and 
told her in her homely way that she must 
not be afraid; that life and death were made 
by the same Hand, and ruled over by the 
same Love. “The poor young lady was 
buried this morning, my dear,” said Marker, 





| 


| busy, and crowded with people. 


es 


Your aunt went 


Marker 
woman. 


was a short, stout, smiling old 
Lady Sarah was tall and thin, and 
silent, and scant in dress, with a brown face 
and gray hair; she came in, in her black 


| gown, from the funeral, with her shaggy 
kind eyes red with tears. 


“You won't forget, my lady, that you 
| promised the young ladies a treat,” said 
Marker, who was anxious that Dolly should 
have something fresh to think of. 

“T have not forgotten,” said Dolly's aunt, 
| smiling, as she looked at the two children. 
“Rhoda must get a remembrance to take 
back to school, mustn’t she, Dolly? I have 
| orde sred a carriage at two.” 


There is a royal palace familiar to many 
of us of which the courts:are shining and 
Flowers 
are growing among fountains and foliage, 
and children are at play; there is a sight 
of high gabled roofs overhead inclosing it; 
so do the long lines of the ancient arcades. 
Some music is playing, to which the children 
are dancing. In this strange little world 
the children secm to grow up to music in 
beautiful ready-made little frocks and pina- 
fores; the grown-up people seem to live on 


| grapes and ices and bonbons, and on the 


enormous pears displayed in the windows 
of the cafés. Every thing is more or less 
gilt and twinkling—china flowers bloom 
delicate and sceutless; it would seem as if 
the business of life consisted in wandering 
here and there, and sipping and resting to 


the sound of music in the shade of the or- 


ange-trees, and gazing at the many wonders 
displayed; at the gimcracks and trinkets 
and strings of beads, the precious stones, 
and the silver and gold, and the fanciful 
jewels. Are these things all dust and ash- 
es? Here are others, again, of imitation 
dross and dust, shining and dazzling too; 
and again, imitations of imitations for the 
poorest and most credulous, heaped up in 
harmless glitter and array. Here are opera- 
glasses to detect the deceptions, and the de- 


| ceptions to deceive the glasses—bubbles of 
| pomp, thinnest gilding of vanity 


and good 
humor. 

Some twenty years ago Dorothea Van- 
borough and a great many ladies and gentle- 
men her contemporaries were not the re- 
spectable middle-aged people they are now, 
but very young folks standing on tiptod to 
look at life, which they gazed at with re- 
spectful eyes, believing all things, hoping 
all things, and interested in all things be- 
yond words or the power of words to de- 
scribe. My heroine was a blooming little 
girl, with her thick wavy hair plaited into 
two long tails. She wore a great flapping 
hat and frilled trowsers, according to the 
barbarous fashion of the time. Little Rhoda 
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was shorter and slighter, with great dark | lines of trees, of people, of pavements, led 
eyes and a wistful pale face; she was all to a great triumphal archway, over which 
shabbily dressed, and had no frills like Dolly, | the little pink clouds were floating, while an 
or flowers in her hat. The two stood gaz- | intense sweet thrill of spring rung in the air 
ing at the portrait of a smiling little prince | and in the spirits of the people. Henriette 
with a blue ribbon, surmounted by a wreath opened the door to them when they got 
of flowers, glazed and inclosed in a gilt home. 
locket. I suppose the little girls of the “The poor gentleman from below,” she 
present* bear the same sort of allegiance to | said, “is waiting for you in the drawing- 
the Prince Imperial that Dolly felt for the | room. I told him you would not be long.” 
little smiling Count of Paris of those days. 
For the king his grandfather, for the dukes The gentleman was waiting in the draw- 
and princes his uncles, hers was a very | ing-room as Lady Sarah came in, with the 
yague devotion; but when the old yellow | two little girls shyly following. She would 
royal coaches used to come by rumbling and | have sent them away, but a sort of shyness 
shaking along the Champs Elysées, Dolly | habitual to her made her shrink from a scene 
for one, followed by her protesting attend- | or an explanation. It may have been some 
ant, would set off running as hard as she | feeling of the same sort which had induced 
could, and stand at the very edge of the | the widower to go away to the farthest win- 
pavement in the hopes of seeing her little | dow of the room, where he stood leaning out 
smiling prince peep out of the carriage | with his back turned for an instant after 
window. He was also to be seen in effigy | they had come in. 
on cups, on pin-boxes, and bonbons, and,| Coming in out of the dazzle of the streets, 
above all, to be worn by the little girls in | the old yellow drawing-room looked dark 
the ornamental fashion I have described. | and dingy; the lights reflected from the 
He smiled impartially from their various | great amphitheatre without struck on the 
tuckers; and, indeed, many of the youthful | paneled doors and fusty hangings. All these 
possessors of those little gilt lockets are |furnished houses have a family likeness : 
true to this day to their early impressions. | chairs with Napoleon backs and brass-bound 
So both Dolly and Rhoda came to tell | legs; tables that ery vive Vempire as plain as 
Lady Sarah that they had made up their| tables can utter; old-fashioned secretaries 
minds what they most admired. standing demure with their backs against 
The widow had been sitting upon one of | the wall, keeping their counsel and their se- 
the benches in the garden, feeling not un-|crets (if there are such things as secrets). 
like the skeleton at a feast—a scanty figure The laurel-crowned clocks tick beneath their 
in the sunshine, with a heart scarcely at- | wreaths and memorials of by-gone victories ; 
tuned to the bustle and chatter aroun her; | the looking-glasses placidly relate the faces, 
but she began to tell herself that there must | the passing figures, the varying lights and 
be some use even in the pomps and vanities | changes as they pass before them. To-night 
of life, when she saw how happy the little | a dusky golden light was streaming into the 
girls looked, how the light had come into | room from behind the hills, that were heay- 
Dolly’s eyes; and then she gave them each a | ing, so Dolly thought, and dimming the sol- 
solid silver piece out of a purse which, con-|emn glow of the sky: she saw it all in an 
trary to the custom of skeletons, she held | instant; and then with a throb she recog- 
ready in her hand. nized this wicked husband coming from the 
“Oh, thank you,” says Dolly; “now I can | window where he had been standing with 
get no end of things. There’s George and | his back to them. She had never seen him 
Robert and—” before so close, and yet she seemed to know 
“Tt is better to buy one nice thing to take | his face. He looked very cruel, thought 
eare of than a great many little ones,” said Dolly. He had a pale face and white set 
Rhoda, philosophically. ‘ Dolly, you don’t | lips, and a sort of dull black gleam flashed 
manage well. I don’t want to get every | from his eyes. He spoke in a harsh voice. 
thing I see. I shall buy that pretty locket. | He was very young, a mere boy, with thick 
None of the girls in my class have got one as | fair hair brushed back from his haggard 








Bp 
wretty.” young face. He might have been, perhaps 
¢ ‘ . . £ S , I I ? 
“Come along quick, then,” said Dolly, | about two or three and tweuty. 
“ for fear they should have sold it.” “JT waited for you, Lady Sarah. I came 


They left the Palais Royal at last and | to say good-by,” he said. “I am going back 
drove homeward with their treasures. Dolly | to London to-night. I shall never forget 
never forgot that evening. The carriage | your—”’ His voice broke. “ How good you 
drove along through the May-lit city, by | have been to me,” he said, hoarsely, as he 
teeming streets, by shady avenues, to the | took the two brown hands in his and wrung 
sounds of life and pleasure-making. Car- | them again and again. 
riages were rolling along with them; long| The widow’s sad face softened as she told 
—————_- —____ —__— ---.- -______—__ | him “to have trust—to be brave.” 
© Written before recent events in France. “You don’t know what you say,” he said, 
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in a commonplace way. ‘God bless you!” 
He was going, but seeing the two, Dolly and 
Rhoda, standing by the door looking at him 
with wondering faces, he stopped short. “I 
forgot,” he said, still in this hard matter-of- 
fact voice. “1 brought across of Emma’s; I 
thought she would wish it. It won’t bring 
ill nck,” he said, with a ghastly sort of 
langh. ‘She bore crosses enough in her 
short life, poor soul, but this one, at least, 
had no nails in it. May I give it to your | 
little girl ?” he said: ‘unless she is afraid to 
take any thing from me.” 

Lady Sarah did not say no, and the pale | 
young man looked vaguely from one to the 
other of the two little girls as they stood 
there, and then he took one step toward Dol- 
ly, who was the biggest, and who was stand- | 
ing, straight and tall for her age, in her light- | 
colored dress, with her straw hat hanging | 
on herarm. I don’t know how to write this 
of my poor little heroine. If he had seem- | 
ed more unhappy, if he had not looked so 
strangely and spoken so oddly, she might 
have understood him better; but as it was, 
she thought he was saying terrible things, 
laughing and jeering and heartless: so 
judged Dolly in an innocent severity. Is 
it so? Are not the children of this world 
wiser in their generation than the children 
of light? Are there not depths of sin and 
repentance undreamed of by the pure in 
spirit? One seems to grasp at a meaning 
which eludes one as one strains at it, won- 
dering what is the sermon to be preached 
upon this text...... It was one that little Dol- 
ly, still playing in her childish and peace- 
ful valley, could not understand. She might 
forgive as time went on; she had not lived | 
long enough yet either to forgive or to for- 
get; never once had it occurred to her that | 
any thought of hers, either of blame or for- 
giveness, could signify to any other human 
being, or that any word or sign of hers 
could have a meaning to any one except 


herself. 


Dolly was true to herself, and in those 
days she used to think that all her life long 
she would be always true, and always say 
all she felt. As life grows long, and people, | 
living on together through time and sorrow 
and experience, realize more and more the 
complexities of their own hearts, and sym- 
pathize more and more with the failings and 
sorrows of others, they are apt to ask them- | 
selves with dismay if it is a reality of life | 
to be less and less uncompromising as com- 
plexities increase, less true to themselves as _ 
they are more true to others, and if the very 
angels of God are wrestling and at war in 
their hearts. All through her life Dolly 
found, with a bitter experience, that these 
two angels of charity and of truth are often 
very far apart until the miracle of love 
comes to unite them. She was strong and | 
true; in after-days she prayed for charity ; 


with charity came sorrow and doubt and 
perplexity. Charity is long-suffering and 
kind, and thinks no evil; but then comes 
truth erying out, “Is not wrong wrong; is 
not falsehood a lie?” Perhaps it is because 
truth is not for this life that the two are at 
variance, until the day shall come when the 
light shall come, and with the light peace 
and knowledge and love, and then charity it- 
self will be no longer needed. 

And so Dolly, who in those days had 
scarcely realized even human charity in her 
innocent young heart, looked up and saw 
the wicked man who had been so cruel to 
his wife coming toward her with a gift in 
his hand; and as she saw him coming, black 
against the light of the sunset, she shrank 
away behind Rhoda, who stood looking up 


| with her dark, wistful eyes. The young 


man saw Dolly shrink from him, and he 
stopped short; but at the same instant he 
met the tranquil glance of a trustful, up- 
turned face, and, with a sigh, he put the 
cross (shimmering with a sudden flash of 
light) into little Rhoda’s soft clasping hand. 

“You are not afraid, like your sister? 


| Will you keep it for Emma’s sake?” he said 


again, in a softer voice. 

There was a moment’s silence. Lady Sa- 
rah, never at the best of times a ready wom- 
an, tried to say something, but the words 
died away. Dolly looked up, and her eyes 
met the flash of the young man’s two wild, 
burning eyes. They seemed to her to speak. 
“T saw you shrink away,” they seemed to 
say ; ‘you are right; don’t.come near me— 


, don’t come near me.” But this was only 


unspoken language. 

“ Good-by,” he said again to Lady Sarah, 
in a fierce sort of way, clinching his teeth. 
“T am glad to have seen you once more.” 
And then he went quickly out of the room 
without looking back, leaving them all 
standing scared and saddened by this mel- 
ancholy little scene. 

The lights were burning deeper behind 
the hills; the reflections were darker. Had 
there been a sudden storm? No; the sun 
had set quietly behind Montmartre, where 
the poor girl was lying upon the heights 
above the city. Was it Dolly who was 
trembling, or was it the room that seemed 
vibrating to the echo of some disastrous 
chords that were still ringing in her ears? 

Dolly went to the window and leaned out 
over the wooden bar, looking down into the 
rustling, glooming lilac garden below. How 
sad the scent of the lilac-trees in flower 
seemed as it came flooding up! She was 
still angry, but she was sorry too, and two 
great tears fell upon the wooden bar against 
which she was leaning. She always remem- 
bered that evening when she smelled lilac in 
flower. 

Rhoda was very much pleased with her 
cToss. 
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“J shall hang it on a black ribbon,” said 
the child, “and always think of the poor 
gentleman when I wear it; and I shall tell 
the girls in class all about him, and how he 
gave it to me.” 

“How you took it from him, you mean,” 
said Lady Sarah, shortly. 

“No, indeed, Lady Sarah; he gave it to 
me,” cried Rhoda, clutching her treasure 
quite tight. 

—_—_-+>—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IMMORTELLES. 


FRANK RaABAN, having left the three stand- 
ing silent and sorry in the calm sunset room, 
ran down to his own apartment on the floor 
beneath. He was to go back to England 
that night; he felt he could not stay in that 
place any longer; the memories seemed to 
choke him, and to rise up and madden him. 
As he came now down the echoing stairs he 
heard the voices of his servants: the front- 
door was wide open. The concierge was 
standing in the passage in his shirt sleeves ; 
M. Adolphe was discoursing ; a milliner was 
waiting with her bill. “Not two years mar- 
ried,” he heard them saying; “as for him, 
he will console himself.” Their loud voices 
suddenly hushed as he appeared. Adolphe 
flung the door open still wider for his master ; 
but the master could not face them all, with 
their curious eyes fixed upon him, and he 
turned and fled down stairs. Only two years 
since he had carried her away from her home 
in the quiet suburban cottage—poor Emma, 
who wanted to be married, and whom he had 
never loved! Where was she now? Mar- 
ried only two years! What years! And now 
his remorse seemed almost greater than he 
could bear. He crossed the crowded road, 
heedless of the warning cries of the drivers, 
pushing his way across the stream; then he 
got into a deserted country close upon the 
bustle of the main thoroughfare (they call it 
Beaujon), where great walls run by lonely 
avenues, and great gates stand closed and 
barred. -Would they burst open? would she 
come out, with a pale, avenging face, and 
strike him? She, poor child! Whom did 
she ever strike in word or thought? Once 
he got a little ease : he thought he had been 
a very long way, and he had wandered at 
last into an ancient lane by a convent wall, 
beyond the modern dismai Beaujon, in the 
friendly older quarter. Lime-trees were 
planted in this tranquil place. There was a 
dim, rain-washed painting upon the wall, a 
faint vista of fountains and gardens, the li- 
lae-trees were blooming behind it, and the 
vesper song of the nuns reached his ears; he 
stood still for an instant, but the song ceased. 

The old avenue led back to the great 
round Place in front of the Arc; for, in those 
days, neither the ride nor the great new roads 


| were made which now lead thronging to the 
Bois. And the tide came streaming to the 
end of the long avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sées and no farther, and turned and ebbed 
away again from the gates of the Douane. 
Beyond them the place was as silent and 
deserted as though no roar of life was swell- 
ing. The young man hurried on, not earing 
where he went. If I had loved her! if I had 
loved her! was the burden of his remorse. 
It was almost heavier than he could bear. 
| There were some children swinging on the 
| chains that separate the great arch from the 
road; the last rays of the sun were lighting 
| the stones and the gritty platform; twilight 
was, closing in. I think if it had not been 
for the children he would have thrown him- 
self-down upon the ground. They screamed 
shrilly at their play, and the echo from under 
the great vault gave back their voices. A 
few listless people were standing about; a 
countryman spelling out by the dying lights 
the pompous lists of victories that had been 
carved into the stone—Jena, Marengo, Aus- 
terlitz. Chiller and more death-like came 
the twilight creeping on: the great carved 
\figures blew their trumpets, waved their 
| stony laurels, of which the shadows changed 
so many times a day. He staggered to a 
| bench; he said to himself, “I should like 
|this Are to fall down upon my head and 
crush me. Iama devil, am notaman. I 
killed her with neglect, with reproach, and 
suspicion! But for me she would have been 
alive now, smiling as when I first saw her. 
I will go away and never be heard of any 
more. Go away!—how can I go from this 
curse? could Cain escape?’ Then he began 
to see what was ali round about him again 
—see it distorted by his mad remorse. All 
the great figures seemed writhing their arms 
and legs; the long lists of battle seemed like 
funeral processions moving round and round 
him, fighting and thundering and running 
into one another. The Are itself was a great 
tomb, where these legions lay buried. Was 
it not about to fall with a stupendous crash? 
and would the dead people come rising round 
| about at the blast of the trumpets of stone? 
| Here was an emperor who had wanted to 
| conquer the whole world, and who had all 
| but attained his object. Here was he, a man 
| who had not striven for victory, but yielded 
| to every temptation—a man who had desert- 
ed his post, betrayed his trust, cursed a life 
that he should have cherished. Though his 
| heart were broken on a wheel and his body 
| racked with pain, that would not mend the 
| past, sanctify it, and renew it again. 
A sort of cold sweat lay upon his forehead. 
Some children were playing, and had come 
| up to the stone bench where he was sitting, 
| and were making little heaps of dust upon 
lit. One of them looked into his face and 
saw him clinch his hand, and the little thing 
| got frightened, and burst out crying. The 
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other, who was older, took the little one by | away, and the little girls were sent off to bed. 
the hand and led it away. In the morning her aunt’s eyes were so red 
Of what good was it thinking over the | that Dolly felt sure she must have been ery- 
past? It was over. Emma was dead, lying | ing. Henriette told them that the gentleman 
up on the heights toward which Dolly had | was gone. “ Milady had been sent for before 
been looking from her window. He had | he left: she had lent him some money,” said 
been to blame, but not to blame as he im-| Henriette, “and paid the milliner’s bill,” 
agined in his mad remorse and despair. He} but the strange people who had come had 
had been careless and impatient, and hard | remained. The lady had been packing up 
upon her, as he was now hard upon himself. | and carrying off every thing, to Julie’s dis- 
He had married her from a sense of honor, | gust. “A great stout lady and a little gen- 
when his boyish fancy was past. His duty | tleman,” said Henriette—connections, she 
was too hard for him, and he had failed, | imagined. 
and now he was free. Events and emotions come very rarely 
alone ; they fly in troops, like the birds. It 
It was that very evening—Dolly remem- | was that very day that Lady Sarah told Dolly 
bered it afterward—a letter came from her | that she had had'’some bad news—she had 
mother, written on thin lilac paper, in a} lost a great dealof money. An Indian bank 
large and twisted handwriting, sealed and | had failed in which they all had a share. 
stamped with many Indian stamps. Dolly’s “Your mamma writes in great trouble,” 
mother’s letters always took a long time to|said Lady Sarah, reading out from a lilac 
real; they were written up and down and|scrap. “ ‘Tell my precious Dolly that this 
on different scraps of paper. Sometimes she | odious bank will interfere once more with 
sent whole bouquets of faded flowers in them | my heart’s longing to see her. Captain 
to the children, sometimes patterns for dress- | Palmer insists upon a cruel delay. I am not 
es to be returned. Henriette brought the | strong enough to travel round the Cape, as 
evening’s mail in with the lamp and the tea- | he proposes. You, dear Sarah, might be able 
tray, and put the whole concern down with | to endure such fatigue; but I, alas! have 
a clatter of cups and saucers on the table be- | not the power. Once more my return is de- 
fore Lady Sarah. There was also a thick | layed.” ; 
blue lawyer-looking letter with a seal. The| “Oh, Aunt Sarah, will she ever come?” 
little girls peeped up shyly as Lady Sarah | said Dolly, struggling not to cry...... Dolly 
laid down her correspondence unopened be- only cheered up when she remembered that 
side her. She was a nervous woman, and | they were ruined. She had forgotten it in 
afraid of unread letters; but after a little | her disappointment about her mother. “Are 
she opened the lilae epistle, and then began l wer sally ruined ?” she said, more hopefully. 








to flush, and turned eagerly to the second. “ We should not have spent that money yes- 
“Who is that from?” Dolly asked at last. | terday. Shall we have to leave Church 
“Ts it from Captain Palmer ?” | House? Poor mamma! Poor Aunt Sarah!’ 
Her aunt laid one thin brown hand upon | “Poor Marker is most to be pitied,” said 


the letter, and went on pouring out the tea | Lady Sarah, “for we shall have to be very 
without speaking. Rhoda looked for a mo- | careful, and keep fewer maids, and wear out 
ment, and then stooped over her work once | all our old dresses; but we need not leave 
more. Long years afterward the quiet at- | Church House, Dolly.” 

mosphere of that lamp-lit room used to come “Then it is nothing after all,” said Dolly, 
round about Dolly again. The log fire | again disappointed. “I thought we should 
flamed, the clock ticked on. How still it | have had to go away and keep a shop, and 
was! The leaves of her book scraped as she | that I should have worked for you. Ishould 
turned them, and Rhoda stuck her silken | like to be your support in your old age, and 
stitches. The roll of the carriages was so | mamma’s too.” 

far away that it sounded like a distant sea. Then Lady Sarah suddenly caught Dolly 
They were still sitting silent, and Dolly was|in her arms, and held her tight for a mo- 
wondering whether she might speak of the | ment—quite tight to her heart, that was 
letter again and of its contents, when there | beating tumultuously. 


vame an odd mufiled sound of voices and ex-| The next time Rhoda came out of her 
clamations from the room underneath. school fora day’s holiday Lady Sarah took the 
“ Listen!” said Rhoda. little girls to a flower shop hard by. In the 


“What can it be?” said Dolly, shutting | window shone a lovely rainbow of sun rays 
up her book and starting up from her chair| and flowers: inside the shop were glass 
as Henriette appeared at the door, with her | globes and china pots, great white sprays of 
white cap-strings flying, breathless. , lilacs, lilies, violets, ferns, and hyacinths, and 

“ They are all disputing down stairs,” she | golden bells, stuck into emerald-blue vases, 
said. “Persons had arrived that evening. | all nodding their fragrant heads. Lady 
It was terrible to hear them.” Saral: bought a great bunch of violets and 

Lady Sarah impatiently sent Henriette |two yellow garlands made of dried immor- 
about her business, and the sounds died | telles 
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“Do you know where we are going ?” she 
asked. | 

Dolly didn’t answer; she was sniffing, 
with her face buried in a green pot of mign- | 
onette. 

“May I carry the garlands?” said Rhoda, 
raising her great round eyes. “I know: we 
are going to the poor lady’ 8 grave.” 

Then they got into the carriage, and it 
rolled off toward the heights. 

They went out beyond the barriers of the 
town by dusty roads, with acacia-trees ; 
they struggled up a steep hill, and stopped at 
last at the gate of the cemetery. All round 
about it there were stalls, with more wreaths 
and chaplets to sell, and little sacred images 
for the mourners to buy for the adornment 
of the graves. Children were at play, and 
birds singing, and the sunlight streamed 
bright. Dolly cried out in admiration of 
the winding walks, shaded with early green, 
the flowers blooming, the tombs and the gar- 
lands, and the epitaphs, with their notes of 
exclamation. She began reading them out, 
and calling out so loudly that her aunt had 
to tell her to be quiet. Then Dolly was si- 
lent for a little, but she could not help it. 
The sun shone, the flowers were so bright ; 
sunshine, spring-time, sweet flowers, all 
made her tipsy with delight; the thought 
of the kind, pretty lady, who had never 
passed her without a smile, did not make 
her sad just then, but happy. She ran away 
for a little while, and went to help some 
children who were picking daisies and tying 
them by a string. 

When she came back, a little sobered 
down, she found that her aunt had scattered 
the violets over a new-made grave, and little 
Rhoda had hung the yellow wreath on the 
cross at its head. 

Dolly was silent then for a minute, and 
stood, looking from her aunt, as she stood | 
straight and gray before her, to little Rhoda, 
w hose eyes were full of tears. What was 
there written on the cross ?— 

TO EMMA, 
THE WIFE OF FRANOIS RABAN, 
AND ONLY DAUGHTER OF DAVID PENFOLD, OF EARLSCOURT, 
IN THE PARISH OF KENSINGTON, 
DIED MARCH 20, 18—. AGED 22. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” Dolly cried, suddenly, seiz-| 
ing her aunt’s gown, “tell me, was that: young | 
Mr. Raban from John Morgan’s house and | 
Emma from the cottage? When he looked | 
at me once I thought I knew him, only I| 
didn’t know who he could be.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Lady Sarah. “I 
did not suppose that you would remember 
them.” 

“T remembered,” said Rhoda, nodding her 
head; “but I thought you did not wish me 
to say so.” 

“Why not?” asked Lady Sarah. “You 
are always imagining things, Rhoda. I had 





er things on my mind at the time they mar- 
ried ;’ ” and she sighed and looked away. 

- it was when Dolly's 8 papa—’ ’ Rhoda be- 
gan. 

“Mr. Raban reminded me of Kensington 
before he left,” said Lady Sarah, hastily, in 
her short voice. “Iwas able to help him— 
foolish young man. It is all very sad, and 
he is very unhappy and very much to blame.” 

“Ts he?” said Dolly; and then she walked 
away quietly; but before they got to the 
-arriage she was at her rigs again. 

This was their only visit to poor Emma 
Raban’s grave. <A few days after, Lady Sa- 
rah, in her turn, left Paris, and took Dolly 
and little Rhoda, whose schooling was over, 
home to England. Rhoda was rather sorry 
to be dropped at home at the well-known 
door in Old Street, where she lived with her 
aunt Morgan. Yes, it would open in a min- 
ute, and all her old life would begin again. 
Tom and Zoe and Cassie were behind it, with 
their loud voices. Dolly envied her; it 
seemed to her to be a noisy elysium of wel- 
coming exclamations into which Rhoda dis- 
appeared. 


TWO OF MY - LADY- LOVES. 
WAS traveling, just five years ago last 
spring, among the mountains of Dela- 

ware County, when, in going down one of 
the steep hills of that region, my good horse 
Bob met with an ugly accident, which laid 
him up for a couple of weeks. It was in a 
quiet, lonely part of the country, several 
miles from any village. Just below the 
spot where the mischance befell I saw 2 

cluster of three or four buildings, toward 
which Bob and I hobbled as best we could. 
There was a cheerful better class farm-house 
on one side of the road, on the other a 
smithy, and what might be the smith’s cot- 
tage. There I found quite a good farrier, 
with a little barn, in which Bob was made 
comfortable. What was I to do myself? 
was the next question. I was too fond of 
my trusty nag to leave him. In no particu- 
lar hurry to move on, and finding there was 
good trout fishing in a mountain stream 
close at hand, I resolved to take up my 
quarters near Bob and his barn. But where? 

| The smith’s little cottage was already full 
to overflowing. He had not even a garret 
to spare. Sleeping in the barn would scarce- 
ly suit a youngster of threescore-and-five. I 
looked inquiringly across the road at the 
neat country house, with its pleasant sur- 
roundings—the modest piazza, the row of 
noble elms, the flower beds, and the pretty 
paddock. The house struck my fancy. To 
my notion, every house has an individual 
expression, a countenance of its own, as 
much as the man who lives in it. Strut and 
pretension are written over many a door- 








forgotten all about them myself; I had oth- | 
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way, solid respectability and good sense over 
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cheerfulness and good taste smile upon you 
there, while careless neglect or wild extrav- 
agance varies the picture. Now the house 
before me had a taking expression. Who 
lives yonder? was my question. The widow 
Jones, was Smith’s answer. Would the wid- 
ow Jones be likely to take me as a lodger for 
a week or two? Smith shook his head— 
couldn’t say—didn’t think it likely. The 
old lady was infirm; lived alone most of the 
time, with a young girl to take care of her. 
Smith’s son worked the place, slept in the 
house at night. They didn’t see much com- 
pany, on account of the old lady’s health. I 
hesitated a moment, then boldly entered the 
gate, and knocked at the door. Presently 
the door opened, and the bright young face 
of a pretty girl of seventeen appeared be- 
fore me. So neat, so sweet, so simple— 
nothing flaunting or fly-away about her— 
so fresh, so pleasant, so modest, her whole 
aspect charmed me. There was something 
about her that commanded my respect. 
Quite unconsciously I took off my hat, and 
bowed my iron-gray head before her. 

“Mrs. Jones lives here, I believe ?” 

“Yes, Sir;” with a pleasant half-smile of 
surprise. 

“Can I see her for a moment ?” 

The smile blended with a little 
doubt. There was delay in the answer. 

“Perhaps you are the lady’s grand- 
daughter ?” 

“Oh no, Sir! I am only her servant-girl ;” 
with a little blush on the round, healthy 
cheek, and the rosy lips parting with a 
smile that showed beautiful fresh teeth. 
The quiet simplicity of the answer charmed 
me. Before I could speak I was invited in, 
and shown into a parlor—dark, chilly, shut 
up, and stiff-looking, like most state apart- | 
ments in the country. I had full leisure to 
admire every cold bit of furniture in the 
room. Fortunately a window had been 
opened, and the spring breeze came in, or I 
might have stifled. A quarter of an hour 
passed, when the same young face appeared, 
and I was invited across the hall into a very 
different-looking room, all cheerful comfort, 
where, seated in a large arm-chair, I saw 
the lady of the house, the widow Jones. | 
Her whole appearance was thoroughly re- 
spectable, and even attractive, in spite of 
rheumatism. She looked surprised, as my 
young friend had done, apologized for not | 
rising, and invited me to a seat near her 
own. Mine was rather a delicate negotia- 
tion. It was a bold step for a strange way- 
farer to storm the castle of an infirm and 
aged widow lady after this impromptu fash- 
ion. But I told my tale with the best grace 
I could, and was received with a simple, cor- | 
dial hospitality which my boldness scarcely | 
deserved. The guest-chamber was made | 
ready, the stranger made welcome, and in 


was 


| in my life. 
| ing in the brook winding through the farm 
|—Wildbrook, as Hannah called it—and I 


| the object. 
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many more; simple comfort salutes you here, | another hour I was sitting opposite Mrs, 


Jones at the neatest little old-fashioned tea- 
table you ever saw, with a dainty little sup- 
per before me. The young girl waited on 
us with a sweetness and a sort of innocent 
rustic friendliness that were far more agree- 
able to me than the studied graces of the 
most accomplished waiter at Delmonico’s, 


| Although charmingly neat-handed, I am 


happy to say her name was neither Phyllis, 
nor Imogen, nor Clytemnestra. It was 
Hannah. After tea, in the course of a gos- 
siping chat, Mrs. Jones and I discovered that 
if not old friends, we had a right to be so, 
for we both knew a score of the same worthy 
people at Albany and Binghamton. Nine 
o’clock came only too soon. Then there was 
a little hesitation; then I was invited to 
officiate as chaplain at family prayers—a 


| duty I discharged with much pleasure. I 


remember that Hannah sang an evening 
hymn with a very sweet voice, but with 
some shakes and quavers that were not in 
the tune. When we shook hands at parting, 
Mrs. Jones and I parted like old friends; and 
when I took from Hannah’s honest working 
hand—no ring on it—a beautiful country- 
made candle (no hateful kerosene lamp), I 
could not help giving her a fatherly blessing, 
which she received very prettily. 

Well, I never passed a pleasanter fortnight 
There was excellent trout fish- 





also carried on my geological hammering in 
a very satisfactory way. I was happy as 
any school-boy. Mrs. Jones, on farther ac- 
quaintance, proved to be a woman of great 
natural intelligence, with a good share of 
information, while, in spite of rheumatism, 
she had a most happy, cheery temper. She 
was truly a charming old lady, some ten 
years my senior. I may as well confess it— 
I fell in love with her. It is a fashion of 
mine to be all the time falling in love. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years I have had many, 
many touches of the tender passion, with 
great satisfaction to myself and no harm to 
Mine are loves in which there 
are no agonies, no ravings, no green-eyed 


| monsters, but a constant succession of the 


most pleasurable emotions in the world. I 
am thankful that I am an old bachelor. It 
is only your old bachelor of the right stamp 
who can indulge in such loves. They are 
eritical for young men. Married men have 
attachments of their own. Old maids, poor 
creatures, can not well indulge in tender 
affections for a score of gentlemen, old and 
young; they would be hooted at if they did; 
but they generally give away their hearts to 
nephews and nieces and babies innumerable. 
Such, at least, is the way of my dear sister 
Mehitable, three years my senior. But to 
return to my affection for the widow Jones. 
It prospered charmingly: my loves always 


TWO OF MY 


LADY-LOVES. 





prosper. The attachment was, I flatter my- 
self, mutual, with this difference, that on my 
part it had been love at first sight. I was 
smitten in the moment of first meeting those 


friendly old eyes, of first hearing that pleas- | 


ant old voice. With the widow Jones it re- 
quired, I fear, ten days of hospitality and 
friendly intercourse to produce the same 
happy results. Of course I fell in love with 
Hannah too. 
irresistible. I defy any man to be in the 
house with Hannah ten days without being 
in love one way or another. If she was not 
a rustic belle, it was only because she was 
too modest, too busy, and too entirely ab- 
sorbed in devotion to her kind friend, Mrs. 
Jones. Smith’s curly-headed son was evi- 
dently desperately in love with her. I felt 
some jealous twinges on that score. I ob- 
served that his plow seemed always to head 
in the direction of Hannah’s kitchen, no 
matter from what point of the compass it 
started. I did not admire Smith’s son my- 
self. He had not the honest, hard-working 
look of his father. He sported too many 


studs, too much watch-chain—all sh—m, of | 
And one evening he came home 


course. 
with more than one drop too much under 
that watch-chain. Now I had seen Hannah 
blush when speaking of Smith’s son—how 
lovely she looked, too, at the time! I was 
troubled: girls so often make foolish choices. 
If this were not the case, should I not have 
been married forty years ago? Should I 
now be wasting my sweetness on the desert 
air? I fancied Mrs. Jones was uneasy about 
Smith’s son. One evening she began talk- 
ing to me Very freely about Hannah. 

“T love that girl as if she were my grand- 
child. My own little ones died young. I 
feel it my duty to watch over Hannah as 
faithfully as if she was my own. She is a 
good girl. I believe she really loves me.” 

I assured Mrs. Jones that Hannah’s affec- 
tion for her was evident. It was a beautiful 
sight to see this young girl hovering about 
the old lady’s chair with such pleasant, lov- 
ing ways and words. It was worth travel- 
ing from Dan to Beersheba to see that living 
picture. Then Mrs. Jones told me Hannah 
had been more than once tempted away by 
the offer of higher wages than she could af- 
ford to give, and by the prospect of better- 
ing herself in life. 

“You may be easy on that score, ma’am,” 
was my answer. ‘Your motherly kindness, 
and the careful home education you have 
given her, are worth more than heaps of 
gold to Hannah.” 

“Hannah seems to feel so; and if I was 
not sure that it is more for the child’s real 
good to be living here, I should be the first 
to tell her to go. I only hope Smith’s son 
won’t carry her off!” 

So did I, most heartily. Another week of 
felicity with my two lady-loves, and I was 


In fact, Hannah was quite | 


| compelled to go. 


It was hard to say wheth- 
|er sweetness or 


sorrow was the strongest 
| emotion as I gave the rheumatic hand of 
| Mrs. Jones a grip which made her wince, 
and at the next moment almost kissed Han- 
jnah’s rosy cheek—almost, not quite, how- 
| ever. In the expression of the master pas- 
sion I flatter myself that I am as respectful 
| toward the object as Sir Charles Grandison 
himself. Bob and I trotted slowly along the 
valley, feeling that we had lost our hearts ir- 
revocably. But we were cheered by a dis- 
| tant glimpse of the widow Jones and Han- 
nah waving their handkerchiefs to us as we 
passed out of sight, and by remembering that 
we were invited to return to Wildbrook for 
more fishing, hammering, and flirting. 

As for the drudgery of my lawyer’s office 
—the pranks of sundry nephews and nieces 
—the worries of their uncle—let us pass them 
over. Let us annihilate time and space—let 
us return to Wildbrook. 

“ All well, Smith ?” I asked, as I chanced 
to meet my friend the blacksmith half a 
mile from the farm. ‘ Usually well, Sir,” 
replied Smith, with a friendly bob and grin. 
There must be great improvement in Mrs. 
Jones, thought I, if she is usually well. But 
in truth I knew the meaning of that country 
phrase. No doubt my lady-love was well as 
usual—and no better. In ten minutes more 


I was, not in the arms, but metaphorical- 


ly at the feet, of my mistresses. In fact, I 
was more at their feet than ever, they made 
so much of me. There was no end to the 
tender attentions lavished en me. Ahem! 
Dainty little dishes, exactly to my taste, pre- 
pared by Hannah’s skillful hands. The most 
charming little nosegay, fresh every day, on 
the table in my room—flowers gathered by 
Hannah, and prettily arranged by the wid- 
ow Jones, as I well knew. There were for- 
get-me-nots, pansies, rose-buds, and all kinds 
of sentimental blossoms. Excellent sport, 
too, in Wildbrook, and various successful ex- 
peditions among the rocks with my hammer. 
Tomy great joy I also discovered that Smith’s 
son had vanished, sh—m watch-chain, studs, 
and all. But we all know that the course 
of true love is too much like that of Wild- 
brook —tossing and foaming and fretting 
among the stony barriers that beset its 
path. I found another rival in the field. 
The widow Jones was, I humbly hoped, still 
faithful: neither doctor nor dominie visited 
her more frequently than in the past. But, 
alas! I was by no means so sure of Hannah. 
A tall, lank, red-headed, awkward - looking 
chap had taken the place of Smith’s son at 
the plow, in the kitchen, and at Hannah’s 
feet. His name was Hiram Jenks. At the 
first interview I despised Hiram Jenks. I 
rated him very cheap. Hannah would as- 
suredly never smile on such a red-headed 
hop-pole as that. But the same evening the 
scales fell from my eyes. I discovered that 
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not only with Hannah, but with the widow 
Jones also, Hiram Jenks was a fearfully dan- 
gerous rival to your humble servant! Hi- 
ram could write Mrs. Jones’s business letters 
as well as myself—and Hiram could milk 
better than any man or maid in those parts. 
Hiram could carry Mrs. Jones, chair and all, 
a quarter of a mile if she chose, and had act- 
ually carried her to the foot of the garden. 
Hiram lifted the clothes-basket for Hannah, 
filled bucket and boiler, and, in short, was a 
perfect Ferdinand to this fair Miranda. Hi- 
ram had got the prize for a rare lily, and also 
one for the fattest pig in Delaware County. 
Hens, chickens, ducks, geese, horses, cows, 
oxen, cats, dogs, birds, and bees all prospered 
under Hiram’s care. So I was told. Iwas 
sick of the fellow’s name before I had been 
twenty-four hours in the house. Hiram 
could sing—occasionally joined Hannah in 
the evening hymn. Hiram could play on 
the flute! One fact I was told in confidence 
by Mrs. Jones, whispered in a corner, which 
added the last drop to the cup of jealousy I 
vas thus compelled to quaff: Hiram was a 
school-teacher in disguise, and all for the 
love of Hannah! My grizzly locks stood on 
end with dismay! Hiram had given up a 
first-class district school, and followed the 
oxen, to bask in the sunshine of Hannah’s 
smile. Here was arival indeed! Here was 
romance! What chance had 1? what could 
poor old Benedick do in the way of disguise 
and sacrifice? I had a nightmare on the 
subject, in which Hiram and I figured in a 
grand duello, armed with scythes, fighting 


a Voutrance in the widow’s barn, while Han- 


nah sat on one of the oxen and Mrs. Jones 
on the other, both langhing at us. It is said 
that troubles never come singly. This see- 
ond visit to Wildbrook was decidedly not so 
happily peaceful as the first. I had not been 
there a week when there was an invasion of 
the farm. Two young girls made a raid upon 
us—two cousins of Hannah’s, her nearest rel- 
atives, I was told. They were what I eall 
rowdy young ladies—pert, pretentious, and 
boisterous. Cousins, indeed! That impn- 
dent assertion will require clear proof before 
I can believe it. Cousins far removed, cer- 
tainly, if cousins at all. One was Adelina, 
the other Rosabella. They descended upon 
the farm-house in a maze of skirts, flounces, 
flowers, frippery, false hair, beads, buckles, 
and p—nt. Pert, giggling, rattling creat- 
ures they were, without one real charm 
of girlhood. They made broad love to Hi- 
ram, and even tried their weapons on old 
Benedick. Rosabella was a factory - girl 
somewhere. Adelina came from a “ dollar 
store” somewhere. Hiram and I were thrown 
closer together by this invasion. He drove 
me up the mountains in quest of geological 
specimens, and piloted me to fresh fishing 
waters. My first antipathy to the fellow 
abated. I forgot my jealousy, and learned 


to do my rival some justice. And the cem- 
ent of this new friendship was, I am sorry 
to say, vituperation of the young ladies, 
Rosabella and Adelina. 

“They ain’t fit to hold a candle to her. 
And I suppose you know, Sir, what their er- 
rand is?” 

“Mischief, I warrant,” was my senten- 
tious reply. 

“Mischief all over,” was his answer. 
“They want to get her away from Wild- 
brook. They tell her she is a servant-girl 
here. That’s no news. Hannah knows she 
is a servant-girl: we all know it. They 
want to get her out of this safe, respectable 
home, and put her behind a counter in Al- 
bany, with half the men in the town to stare 
at her.” 

Crack! whack! went the whip, with such 
force that our steed made a plunge, and we 
should have upset and rotled down the preci- 
pice together—a lamentable end to two of 
Hannah’s adorers—but luckily Hiram could 
not only milk a cow, he could rein in a horse 
as well. 

This little ebullition having relieved the 
lad’s spirits, he quieted down again, and re- 
sumed the conversation. 

“T say Hannah’s too good for that, Sir.” 

“Indeed she is. She is as good a girl °< 
ever lived; much too good, too pretty, 
too innocent to play the show-piece behind 
any counter. She is a dear little home bird: 
she must stay at Wildbrook until some one 
builds a cozy nest especially for her. He 
will be a lucky fellow that gets her.” 

“T guess he will,” replied Hiram, with a 
tremendous amount of suppressed emotion, 
intently studying a tall mullein on his own 
private side of the road, but I could see that 
neck and ears were as red as his head. He 
seemed all aflame. I couldn’t have got up 
such a blush as that for Hannah—not for 
the last forty years or so. Heigho! 

“T wouldn’t take a wife out of such a lot 
as Rosabella and Adelina belong to—no, 
not if she had twenty thousand dollars in 
her pocket!” observed Hiram, with great 
energy. 

“ Softly, my friend,” I interposed, with the 
calmness becoming my grizzly locks. “ There 
are ever so many good girls in factories, as 
we all know, and in ‘dollar stores’ too, let 
us hope.” 

“T beg pardon, Sir; that wasn’t my mean- 
ing. I wouldn’t say a harsh word against 
any honest woman’s calling. That’s not my 
way. But them girls at the farm do aggra- 
vate me. When I said a lot of girls like 
them, I meant girls that are all strings and 
streamers, and false hair and _ artificials; 
girls that haven’t got a mite of common- 
sense, that haven’t got any heart in’em; girls 
that are too stuck up to be servants to an 
| honorable old lady like Mrs. Jones.” 

“That’s a very poor lot of girls indeed,” 
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was my reply. “I quite agree with you| week longer, and during that week she suc- 
there. If a young girl has to earn her liv-| ceeded in urging Hannah to be married to 
ing, she is better off in a respectable family, | Hiram without delay. They had been en- 
under a woman who is kind to her and feels | gaged a couple of months. The dominie 
a real interest in her, than in the best factory | was sent for, and the ceremony took place 
or the best ‘dollar store’ inthe land. Itisaj;at Mrs. Jones’s bedside. How dear little 
more healthy kind of life for body and soul.” Hannah trembled! MHiram’s freckled face 

“That's true, I’m sure,” exclaimed Hiram, | Was as beautifully expressive of honest nat- 
with emphasis. ‘ You couldn’t see a health- ural feeling as if he had been an Apollo—or 
ier-looking girl than Hannah from Maine to | much more so, probably. 


Texas. Just look at them two girls along-| A week later, and we carried the good old 
side of her! Pish!” | lady to her last resting-place, beside her hus- 


“ And the best of it is,she has got a healthy | band, in a little inclosure on the bank of the 
heart, my boy. That’s an article that is| brook. 
home-made. Youcan’t make a healthy heart! Hiram and Hannah removed into Che- 
without God’s blessing on ever so rftuch home | nango County, where Mr. Jenks is likely te 
work. Mrs. Jones has done more for Han-| become a prosperous model farmer. He has 
nah in that way than if she had given her a|made one or two clever inventions which 
million in money. She has given the child | have given him a reputation. Hannah rules 
something very like good mother’s love.” her husband, a great cheese factory, and two 
“That she has, Sir. I'll say that for the | lovely babies. No! that last item must be 
widow Jones. It’s a sight to see them two | corrected: stern truth compels me to say the 
together; Hannah nursing her and waiting | babies rule Hannah. I have just passed a 
on her, and thinking for her and working | fortnight with them, and am a credible wit- 
for her, and Mrs. Jones looking so smiling | ness. Hannah makes a dear young matron. 
and pleasant at Hannah.” | Hiram grows handsome on love and prosper- 
“It’s a sight for sore eyes, my friend. Ay,|ity. "The Widow Jones—that is, Kitty, the 
and there they are now, sitting together on | oldest girl, bearing the name of our old 
the piazza, Hannah reading aloud, and Mrs. | friend—is a perfect little beauty; Hannah 
Jones knitting. Mrs. Jones is knitting me | the less would be a beauty but for her sandy 
a pair of socks, Hiram, and Hannah is to| hair. Those two damsels are likely to be 
mark them—ahem!” the last of my lady-loves. Sitting one day 
But Hiram’s faculties were absorbed by | in the kitchen watching Mrs. Jenks make a 
the tableau on the piazza. He did not heed | pie for my dinner, and dividing, meanwhile, 
my boast about the stockings. He did not my tender attentions very impartially be- 
heed the gate-post. We just missed upset-| tween the little Widow Jones on one knee 
ting. My two lady-loves gave a little| and the little Hannah on the other, it oc- 
scream each. They were nearly perfect, | curred to me to inquire after the cousins. 
but they were women: they would give little “How are those young ladies, Rosabella 
screams once in a while. Not too good, you | and Adelina ?” 
know, for human nature’s daily food, ete. Hannah’s pretty head drooped. A flush 
In another hour I was summoned to New | came over her face. Hiram took upon him- 
York by a telegram. Three months passed | self to answer: : 
away among scenes and people very differ-| “Adelina ran away last spring with 
ent from Wildbrook and its inhabitants.| Smith’s son. He has had a couple of other 
Then came a little note from Hannah: | wives already. They are keeping a saloon 
“ Dear Sm,—I am sorry to say this is to tell you that | in Kansas.” 
one aga _ - = pny cory boc “4 pany | “Ay,ay. Sorry to hearit. I hope Rosa- 
woekhe settle. pee business for a icnon onntl find bella has done better ? ‘ 
it convenient. She has been dreadful sick some days.|  “* Rosabella, Sir, has gone to the bad.” 
My heart aches about her. She is so poor I can lift 
her like a babe. It makes me feel dreadful bad. Please 











come very soon, Mrs. Jones sends her kind love. Mr. WHILE SHE SLEEPS. 
Jenks”—(scratched out)—‘‘ Hiram sends his best re- : ‘a 
spects. SodoL Very respectfully, Eo a _ 
“Hannan Barey.” a> th “ts P 
The next day I was at Wildbrook. My | Fled like « bird to its nest— 


, - 2 * To my breast 
old friend was indeed very ill. She had | SoAly? a 
“ + | Softly pressed, 
sent for me to make her will. As she had | Love is a gentle guest: 
only a thousand or two in money, with a life Sleep and rest! 
interest in the property, the paper was soon | 


drawn up. There were a few charitable be- | pet ame Rete . 
quests, fifty dollars to Hiram Jenks with her | All dng Quit dain to know 


thanks for his excellent conduct, and then, | Piewers 6o 
with a fervent blessing, five hundred dollars | ices: eine! 

to Hannah, “the chief earthly joy and com- Sleep i’ the bud and grow— 
fort of her last years.” She lived only a} Sleep and grow. 
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N the Grand Ducal Theatre at Weimar, over 

which Goethe presided, there were many fine 
and tasteful representations, doubtless; but 
Goethe never in his theatric realm any 
thing that would have charmed him more than 
something which we fortunate spectators of a 
later day and a foreign land have seen — his 
own Mignon and Gretchen living before us. 
The appearance of Jenny Lind twenty-five years 
ago (eheu! Posthume!) was the sudden intro- 
duction of the pure Northern element into the 
world of opera. That form of art had become, 
indeed, identified with the Italian name. Han- 
del’s operas were forgotten. Gliick had becomea 
name merely to the general audience of music, 
although those who have heard Viardot Garcia 
sing the ‘* Iphigenia” in Berlin will always count 
him by experience as one of the great composers. 
Mozart had the mingled strain of the North and 
South. Weber stood alone. Beethoven's one 
great work of this kind was little known. There 
were, indeed, Northern operas full of exquisite 
music, but the great and most famous singers 
were Italian. The universally favorite ¢ompos- 
ers were Italian ; and the true method of declam- 
atory or lyrical singing was held to be the Italian. 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti were the ac- 
cepted masters, the orthodox line of musical suc- 
cession, and from Catalani and Pasta to Grisi 
there was an equal line of renowned singers, each 
of them a prima donna assoluta, in the operatic 
phrase. 

Suddenly to this camp of easy and unques- 
tioned possession—alarum: enter an army—in 
the person of a fair-haired Swede. She had 


saw 


not the ‘‘grand manner,” but she had genius, | 


and the purest and most powerful voice, and the 
most admirable training. There was universal 
incredulity in orthodox musical circles, and as 


her fame rapidly grew there was a petulant pro- | 


test. The old feud between the German and 
Italian musical temperament and character in- 
stantly appeared. ‘The traditional opera critic 
declared that she was a very pretty ballad-singer, 
aid did not disdain a certain kind of ventrilo- 


for grandeur, for the great style—ma foi! par- 
don! But in London the audience which had for 
so long annually hailed Grisi now stormed the 
doors of the theatre when Jenny Lind played. 
The enthusiasm was extraordinary. In Ger- 
many and Russia it was not less so; but in 
France she would never sing. ‘Then she came 
to America, and the country was enchanted. It 
is many years since she sang her farewell to 
America in Castle Garden, and last year Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy said that he had recently 
heard her, and could not believe that it was the 
Jenny Lind of whom he had read and heard. 
And a few weeks ago a newspaper stated that 
the voice of Jenny Lind’s daughter promises to 
- surpass her own. So soon the dew is gone! 





}ed acting and singing. 


| 


With so summary a rupture of the character- | 


istically Italian line of singers a change was to 
be expected in the character of the opera, not to 
supersede the Italian, but to supplement it. This 
is, in fact, what we have seen. Already Bellini 
and Donizetti, and even Verdi, who still writes, 
and the success of whose last opera, ‘* Aida,” has 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


recalled his earlier triumphs, are a little quaint 
and old-fashioned; and we see the characteris. 
tic opera of to-day when Marguerite enters in 
‘** Faust,” clad in purity, and after breathing a 
brief exquisite strain, as if the perfume of a vio- 
let became music, disappears. In the music of 
these operas there are few popular haunting mel- 
odies. ‘The instrumentation and the singing are 
rather a setting for the drama. The Mignon 
and Marguerite of Nilsson are poems set to 
music. ‘The audience does not respond vocif- 
erously to marvelous vocal tours de force; but 
it is enchanted, spell-bound. ‘They are operas 
designed for actors as well as singers, so that 
without a skillful actor such a work as ‘* Mignon” 
would be inexpressibly wearisome. 

The grand manner, as it is called, in the opera, 
as well as in other forms of art, is very easily 
described. It was merely the appropriate repre- 
sentation of certain broad, passionate effects. It 
was acting almost without shading. In the first 
act of the opera of the grand school the heroine 
was in love. ‘The necessities of the work permit- 
ted only a general expression of it—in fact, the 
**most tremendous love-making,” as a young 
friend expressed it. In the second act cruel 
fate separated the lovers, and there was a storm 
of mingled grief and indignation and despair. 
In the third act there was madness or death. 
Here were no shading, no subtilty, only emo- 
tions indicated by a few broad strokes; and if a 
singer had a fine presence, a fine voice, and 
sufficient tact, she was a lyrical artist of the grand 
manner. ‘This was the opera of the time when 
a prima donna could properly rave only in white 
satin. We have changed all that. Look! here 
comes Mignon in the coarsest garb, fast asleep 
upon the cart in which she is drawn; and when 
the gypsy master beats her to awake her, she 
strikes back at him. Shade of Catalani! upon 
what time have we fallen ? 

Of the modern tendency of which we have 
been speaking, Nilsson is the most characteris- 
tic representative. The impression she produces 


jis not primarily that of a great singer, but of 
quism ; but as for passion, for fire, for nobility, | 


an artist whose effects are produced by blend- 
The singing arises nat- 
urally from the emotion and the situation, but 
only to make the expression more complete. 
The reserve of power is as remarkable as the 
display. The propriety of the character she 
represents, not the astonishment and applause 
of the andience, is the commanding Jaw of the 
artist. In the Mignon and Marguerite,and Lucia 
also, there is always the paramount suggestion 
of the purest womanhood. <A nameless retine- 
ment and grace in every look and movement 
separate her from those around her. At every 
moment she is cool, remote, superior; and you 
feel at once why she is sometimes called unsym- 
pathetic, and why the angels are always repre- 
sented as blondes. 

The delicacy and subtilty of Nilsson’s acting, 
its fresh and bright humor, its exquisite shading, 
its deep tenderness, were unprecedented in our 
opera. This was so striking a charm that it was 
delightful to hear Cynicus decreeing that the 
whole thing was intolerable nonsense, and that 


| the opera itself indicated the utter artificiality 
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of our civilization. ‘* We copy,” said he, ‘‘ the 
exhaustion of an effete society. A jaded world 
tries to prick its palled appetite with this extrav- 
aganza of folly called the opera, and we badly 
imitate it. Look in that box yonder! ‘That 
excellent lady has not as much ear for music as 
a cow. She talks through the overture; she 
does not understand Italian; she never heard of 
Goethe; she iias no more conception of the story 
than pleasure in the music; but when Nilsson 
comes to the front and sings, and every body in- 
tently listens, my lady of the box bobs her 
head as if she were keeping time ; and when the 
audience applauds she taps her gloves together, 
and says feebly that it is charming, charming! 
What a mockery!” exclaims Cynicus. ‘* What 
unspeakable folly !” 

Cynicus is fond of his own voice if he is indif- 
ferent to that of the singer, and he says, ‘* Be- 
sides, how utterly absurd the idea of an opera is! 
In the name of Heaven, what does it all mean ? 
What is it all about? I read Scott’s ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ and I weep a few drops privately, 
perhaps, over that sentimental story. It is a 
pretty tale told in intelligible and moderate En- 
glish. But what insanity to set it to music, as 
you call it! Can any human being, who is not a 
victim of hysteria, imagine a man and woman act- 
ually making love in songs, and such silly songs ? 
*“Yes—yes—yes; I love; yes—y-e-e-e-e-e-s; I 
1-0-0-0-0-v-e you—you—you; yes; I love, yes— 
yes; L-i-i-i-i l-0-0-0-0-0-v-e y-0-0-0-0-u-u-u-u !’ 
What, I say, does it mean? It is humiliating 
to human nature. Arfd by-and-by the man or 
the woman dies, and he dies singing the same 
stuff; and when you think that he is happily 
gone and good riddance, he revives, and they 
lift him up, and he roars out more ye-e-e-e-s, | 
]-0-0-0-0-v-e, and finally drops, and, thank good- 
ness! is really not heard again. And the theatre 
is crowded with intelligent people, and they clap 
and shout brava! And they are full of enthusi- 
asm, and wipe their eyes, and say to each other, 
‘Oh, isn’t it too beautiful!’ I give it up; there 
are no words! I put it to you as a rational 
Easy Chair,” says Cynicus, ‘‘if it is not a sad- 
dening spectacle. Can the imagination conceive 
any thing more exquisitely absurd ?” 

Such talk is part of the comedy. The un 
speakable humor is not in the opera, but in this 
view of it. Why does not the wise Cynicus 
complain of fairy stories? Do bean stalks grow 


into ladders? And if they did, and grew never 
so high into space, is it not clear that the higher 
they grew the more impossible it would be to 
climb them and to breathe at their tops? Do 
we not know—at least do not well-informed peo- 
ple know, and all people in a land of free schools 
ought to be well informed—that at a certain 
height in the atmosphere respiration becomes 
very difficult, and at last impossible? And pray 
what are ogres? Isn't it humiliating that human 
beings should believe in such monsters? And 
how could they possibly live in the air? Cynicus 
chides us with Shakespeare. But what could be 
more exquisitely absurd than to call canvas 
smeared with paint the forest of Arden, and 
? When 
and the 
** Winter’s Tale,” he looks with his imagination ; 
and if he had a note of music in his soul, when 
he saw the woes of Lucia or the maiden beauty 






wooden boards the sea-coast in Bohemi 
Cynicus goes to see ‘* As You Like It 


of Marguerite, that note aud his imagination 
would make the scene as real as the tragedy of 
Ophelia or the loves of Romeo and Juliet. 

That uncomprehending man did not care 
when Nilsson went, nor rise in the parquet 
and wave his handkerchief when for the last 
time the steady heart that has been so deeply 
touched by the kindness of an American wel- 
come looked farewell out of those true eyes, 
Yet when he hears an orator eloquently speak- 
ing, Cynicus thinks it is a triumph of human 
genius. But whatis it that charms him, what is 
the deepest spell of eloquence, but song? It is 
rhythmic, flowing, ardent, passionate, musical. 
If speech be a Divine gift, is songless so? And 
if it be a noble use of speech to describe scenes, 
to portray emotions, to sound a passionate pro- 
test or appeal, can it be an ignoble use to describe 
the drama of love in song? What orator inthe 
land holds and sways his audience by a finer or 
a truer spell, or lifts them to purer thoughts 
and better life, more surely than the fair-haired 
Swede—the bonny Lesley who has gaed ower the 
border ? 

Ir was curious to read in the newspapers that 
on Good-Friday business was almost suspended 
in the city of New York. Many great corpora- 
tions and associations, said one paper, have con- — 
sented to observe Good-Friday as a day of mourn- 
ing. The Stock Exchange, the Produce Ex- 
change, the Gold-Room, the Cotton Exchange, 
the Shipping Association rooms, and the major- 
ity of the public buildings—all places which 
must be presumed to be peculiarly susceptible to 
religious influences—were closed. ‘The Roman 
Catholic churches were thronged, as_ usual, 
and we read that in the afternoon there was 
‘* the beautiful Tenebrae office.” At the Episco- 
pal churches there were also throngs of people. 
** At Trinity Church the seats were crowded, 
and the aisles were filled with standing worship- 
ers, many of them merchants who came down 
town to do business and remained to pray.” 
What would Governor Carver and Captain Miles 
Standish, or Cotton Mather or Roger Williams, 
have thought of all this? A few years ago how 
little general knowledge there was of the occur- 
rence of these days! What does the more gen- 
eral observance of them mean? ‘The paper says 
that Good-Friday will soon be as much of a hol- 
iday, or rest from business, as Christmas. Look 
at us closely, Governor Carver: does it mean 
that we are becoming more truly religious ? 

The traveler fondly recalls the pomps and 
spectacles of the Holy Week in Rome. From 
dawn to sunset he is hastening from church to 
church, from ceremony to ceremony. Now the 

Pope is washing the feet of the pilgrims; now 
he is serving them at table. Now begin the pen- 
itential psalms, and light after light is extinguish- 
ed as the Pope prostrates himself amidst the 
wailing pathos of the ‘‘ Miserere.” Now from 
the great balcony he lifts his hand and signs the 
papal benediction, and now the converted Jews 
are brought to baptism and the Church’s bosom. 
The air is full of the music of church-bells call- 
ing to prayer, to prayer. The pictures. are all 
covered from view, and upon all the altars are 
the signs of grief and lamentation. And the 
robes that the clergy wear are the robes of mourn- 
ing. It is a city of sorrow. Every where in 
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the churches are sounds of penitence. Good 
friend, why have we not sackcloth? Who are 
these thousands of people running and driving 
about as if the sorrow were a spectacle merely ? 
Why does that priest take snuff as if he were an 
actor only ? 

Then bursts the splendor of Easter-Sunday. 
**Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates!” 
There is no spectacle in the world so imposing 
and magnificent as the pontifical high mass iu 
St. Peter’s. With the Swiss Guard around him, 
with the barbaric flabella waving at his side, 
borne aloft and seated on his throne, crowned 
with the triple tiara, and solemnly waving his 
jeweled fingers in the benediction, lo! the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, the Father of the Faithful, the 
chief bishop of his Church, the Pope of Rome! 
That wonderful procession moves up the great 
nave to the high altar, and the Pope kneels for 
his devotions. Then begins the function, the 


Pope himself intoning. It is a day of triumph. | 


The Lord is risen. And as the Host is elevated 
the vast multitude falls prostrate, and the bells 
of Rome ring out a peal of joy. At night there 
is the illumination; the gorgeous fire-works at 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and suddenly St. 
Peter's itself, the central temple of the faith, is 
outlined in delicate flame upon the air. 

Here is business suspended, and apparently a 
whole city uniting in great and expressive acts 
of devotion. Look closely, Roger Williams, and 
let us see if this is also the capital of soul-lib- 
erty. Jlere are poetry and music and romantic 
association ; here are hoary tradition and won- 
drous history; and with all the mournful pros- 
tration of Good-Friday and the joyful splendors 
of Easter there are, of course, a deep, beautiful, 
and inspiring religious life, intelligence, indus- 
try, progress, and increasing fraternity. These, 
of course, are the characteristics of Rome; and 
as the observance of the Holy Week becomes 
more universal with us, the more closely, doubt- 
less, in these aspects, will the city of New York 
come to resemble the city of Rome. 

Certainly the Easy Chair is not objecting to 
this observance. When it meets people with 
sprigs of green in their hats on Palm-Sunday, or 
hears the exquisite music of the ‘‘ Miserere,” or 
delights in the symbolic flowers of Easter, it can 
only be glad that such a glamour of feeling and 
imagination is thrown upon our life. Surely if 
Christendom celebrates as the happiest day in 
the year the birthday of the Master, it may well 
kneel in sorrow upon the day that commemo- 
rates His death. There is no festival or holy 
day in the calendar which is not, in this sense, 
logical. But our question is whether we are to 
suppose that the increasing observance of the 
memorial days indicates increasing religious faith 
and greater purity and charity of life. Are such 
facts signs of any thing more than an older civ- 
ilization, and a development of ecclesiasticism 
which is quite independent of the religious life 
of a nation? Nowhere, for instance, is there 
such a pervasive presence of ecclesiasticism as in 
Italy; yet no one would insist that there was 
more religion in Italy than elsewhere, or that 
the tone of human life and character there was 
higher and purer. Indeed, a good sermon for 
the Holy Week could be preached from the text 
that it is not he who saith Lord, Lord, but he 
that doeth the will. 





“Poor sad Humanity, 
Through all the dust and heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came 
Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.” 


The older a civilization becomes, the more 
elaborate is its ecclesiasticism. In the primitive 
and simple days of any religious faith its whole 
ceremonial aspect is insignificant. Indeed, it is 
always difficult for the imagination to associate 
the founder of Christianity with the pomp of the 
Christian ritual as it is seen in any of its more 


| famous temples. The vicegerent is borne upon 


a lofty throne, with the waving flabella and the 
triple crown, but it is not easy to imagine the 


| King himself so crowned and borne. But as 


the faith becomes established and a hierarchy 
arises, and principalities and powers are subject 
to it, its whole external manifestation—in a 


| word, its form—becomes elaborate and impor- 


tant, and often so engrossing that it ceases to be 
an aid and accessory, and stands for the thing 
itself. Almost inevitably as the form develops 
it is regarded superstitiously. ‘There is a tend- 
ency to confound the form with the substance; 
and the satisfaction of ecclesiastical requirements 
and the performance of ecclesiastical functions 
are gradually identified with religion itself. 

Undoubtedly the Roman peasant from the 
Campagna—and he is a very undeveloped form 
of human intelligence—who painfully ascends 
the sacred staircase upon his knees supposes that 
that act is in itself meritorious, and that to 
smile at it is blasphemy. But it is evident that 
if every person in Rome painfully ascended steps 
upon his knees three times every day, the per- 
formance would be no clew whatever to the real 
goodness of the population—except possibly in 
two ways: first, it might be supposed that they 
were very superstitious; and second, that they 
were probably mere formalists. It certainly 
would not be a necessary inference that they were 
more religious than other people, or that the re- 
ligious sentiment was deepening. 

Thus while every holiday is a gain for us in 
this country, and while every opportunity for 
serious meditation is to be seized and improved, 
there is danger that we may confound the form 
with the substance, and even suppose that a gen- 
eral observance of Good-Friday really indicates 
& more sincere consciousness of our sins and 
sorrow for them. <A superb and elaborate ritu- 
alism affects the imagination and is very attract- 
ive, but there may surely be a question whether 
it is not true that the simpler the form the sound- 
er the faith. The bare old Puritan meeting- 
house, indeed, ugly, inconvenient, cold, is not a 
very beautiful object compared with an exqui- 
site chapel of crusted marbles decorated with 
every form of art, sweet. with incense and thrill- 
ing with music. But the Puritan protest saved 
liberty. ‘* Beware of enthusiasm,” said the 
bishop to George Whitefield. But in the rude 
and illiterate congregation in the open fields, or 
in the barn or foundry or shop, at the fervent 
prayer-meeting or the love-feast, was there less 
of the truly religious feeling of England than in 
the ‘‘long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” of the 
cathedral ? 
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The more gee observance of f the ie will be 

a Good Friday for us only if it makes Monday 
pi Tuesday and all the days of the week bet- 
ter. 


A LATE newspaper says: ‘‘The old house in 
which Nell Gwynne lived in the city of London 
has been converted into an infirmary.” ‘* In 
St. Giles’s Church,” says Leigh Hunt, ‘* lie Chap- 
man, the earliest and best translator of Homer, 
and Andrew Marvell, the wit and patriot, whose 
poverty C harles the Second could not bribe.’ 
‘*Fleet Street,” says Blanchard Jerrold, in the 
sam2 strain, ‘holds a crowd of delightful asso- 
ciations. It is not the queen’s hiwhway, it is 
that of Johnson and Goldsmith and all their 
goodly fellowship. The genius of Lord Bacon 
haunts Gray’s Inn; that of Selden the Inner Tem- 
ple; Voltaire appears in Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden; Congreve in Surrey Street, Strand; 
John of Gaunt, in Hatton Garden; and all the 
wits of Queen Anne’s time in Russell Street by 
Drury Lane.” With the same eyes the street 
loiterer of to-day would see other houses: that 
which Thackeray built, and in which he died; 
the house of Dickens ; and that in which Mazzini 
lived. In his last days at Pisa one of his neigh- 
bors thought him an Englishman. ‘‘ No,” “he 
answered, “sadly ; ; ‘‘I1am an Italian; but I have 
lived for forty years in England.” ; 

The essential romance of London is fully sug- 
gested in the work of Gustave Doré and ‘Blan- 
chard Jerrold, which is reproduced in this coun- 
try in Harper's Weekly. And as the American 
reader turns over its striking and beautiful pages, 
in which the genius of the artist shows all its 
grace without its grotesqueness, he can not help 
remarking how destitute of the peculiar charm 
of association our own great city is. Not only 
are the houses gone in which the noted people 
of former generations lived, and the streets 
which they walked changed beyond ea 

but the very fames are modern and local. ‘There 
was a great deal of sly fun in an artic ’ bublisived 
some years ago in the Nation upon the Knicker- 
bocker literature, and Mr. Sparrowgrass took up 
the cudgels with great vigor in defense of the rep- 
utations that he thought assailed. But, after all, 
how frail the tenure of many of these reputations 
was! Indeed, how sadly like his own! Fifty 
years hence some reader, relishing the fresh and 
stingless humor of the ‘‘ Sparrowgrass Papers,’ 
will pore over the biographical dictionary, and 
wish that he could see some spot especially asso- 
ciated with the pleasant writer. But if in that 
remote future there still be a Warren Street and 
a number seventy-three (or have we already for- 
gotten it?), will it be any satisfaction to know 
that in another house which was then number 
seventy-three Mr, Sparrowgrass plied his trade 
in wine and cigars, and that Halleck used often 
to drop in and charm a morning hour? 

In Florence you may read upon a plate set in 
the front of a house, ** Here lived Michael An- 
gelo;” and in London the house of Byron has, 
or is to have, a similar plate. But with us the 
house would be pulled down or the fame would 
be forgotten before the plate was engraved. The | 
Easy Chair is not protesting ; it is merely observ- 


ing. In Miss Booth’s ‘‘ History of the C ity of ed the actual historie houses. 


One is that the very sites of houses pay events 
are scarcely recognizable ; and the other is that 
it is not an interest in which a stranger or a 
foreigner could share. But Paris and London, 
like Athens and Rome and Florence, are cities 
of the world. In this very house some one of 
the world’s masters lived. In that cemetery his 
ashes lie. Mr. William L. Stone has lately writ- 
ten another history of the city of New York down 
to the most recent events. From the pages that 
we have seen we are sure that it will be a very 
entertaining book; but the names of many of 
those who make certain places in the city inter- 
esting will be wholly new to the reader, and the 
spots with which they are associated he will dis- 
cover to be invisible points: not houses, but 
corners on which other houses stand. The 
pleasure of seeing the site of the Mermaid, the 
whole neighborhood being entirely reconstructed, 
so that nothing is seen which the wits of the 
Mermaid saw, is shadowy and remote. But the 
pleasure of seeing the site of a vanished building 
which derived all its interest from people that 
we never heard of—! 

It is this want of distance, of depth, and of 
imaginative perspective which perplexes the 
story-teller who would lay his scene in New 
York. Could any body write of any church or 
churches in the city with the peculiar impres- 
sion which Dickens produces by his pictures of 
the old London churches in the ‘* Uncommercial 
Traveler?” It is an impression not wholly due 
by any means to the mere genius of the author, 
but in great part to the essential romance of the 
subject. ‘The Sunday afternoon saunterer going 
into such achurch would see what Dickens saw. 
So with the strange life of the debtors’ prisons— 
the Fleet, the Marshalsea, ‘The actual, visible 
London has a romance due to its long history 
and various association, and to its material per- 
manence. ‘This gives a setting, an atmosphere 
of the imagination, which are invaluable to the 
author, and which are wholly wanting for liter- 
ary purposes to us. This is what Hawthorne 
felt, and expresses in the preface to the ‘* Marble 
Faun.” And nothing in our literature shows 
more forcibly the charm and value of this kind 
of association than Hawthorne’s ‘* Tales of the 
Province House.” This was a kind of guberna- 
torial palace of the colonial days in Boston, a 
little back from the chief street of that city. It 
was just the building to touch with its associa- 
tions the sensitive imagination of Hawthorne, 
and he in turn touched it with his genius, and 
sent troops of young wistful gazers to behold it. 
It is gone now; but here was the beginning of 
romance in that city. ‘There was the old build- 
ing; there was the shy author stealing into it; 
there were the legends which he told. It is only 
the aggregation of such things that makes Lon- 
don poetic, and keeps its story-tellers at home. 

Indeed, there is really more of this element in 
Boston than in our other cities, although it is 
disappearing there. In New York, when we 
have seen the old hotel at the corner of Broad 
and Pearl streets, in which Washington took 
leave of his officers, and the old Walton House 
in Franklin Square, and the old Dutch Church, 
now the Post-office, we have very nearly exhanst- 
There are sites, 


New York” there is much that is interesting to| indeed, but few houses of old association, We 


New Yorkers; but two things are very evident, | 


may stand in Broad Street and look up at the 
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Sub-treasury, and remember that it occupies the 
place of the Hall upon whose balcony George 
Washington took the oath as first President of 
the United States. But it is not the building. 
Boston has the advantage of us. It has changed 
the old State House, but it has not changed Fan- 
euil Hall; and although we believe the church 
in Brattle Street is disappearing, in the wall of 
which wag lodged the ball from the siege of Bos- 
ton, yet tlie other church tower still stands un- 


changed in which the lantern was hung that 
sent Paul Revere galloping into the night to 


rouse the country to march to Lexington and 
Concord. 

The difference of which we are speaking, be- 
tween London and our own cities, is shown in 
other ways. Whistler’s etchings of Wapping, 
and the opening chapter and constantly recur- 
ring scenes in Dickens’s ** Mutual Friend,” are 
both recent works, and describe the life of the 
river-shore in London. Is there any thing in 
South Street or along West Street, in New York, 
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| festive and fairy-like in thy youth, O Posthumus, 
where are they ? 

Yes, they were pleasant, doubtless ; but are not 
the Central Park and Thomas’s concerts better ? 
The castle whose modest towers are ‘* bosomed 
high in tufted trees” is very romantic, but would 
you exchange for it the comforts and convenience 
of your modern home? If Doré should come 
to make pictures of New York, he would find 
many admirable objects, but not the kind of ro- 
mance which he illustrates in his ** London.” 
Many a Whittington has turned again as he 
thought of New York, and coming hither has 
made fame and fortune. But it is of London 
that the story of the real Whittington was told, 
and of a cat that never caught an American 
mouse, Our poetic interest in London begins in 
the nursery, and springs from our very earliest 
associations. It begins with the broken-down 
London Bridge and my Lady Lee who was 
therefore exhorted to dance over, and it is fos- 





that remotely suggests a similar life? There are 
slums enough, and dens, and bestiality, and 
crime, and disease, and unspeakable poverty and 
suffering ; but the realm of Wapping, the life of | 
the river, are as unknown to us as that of Chau- 
cer’s London. We New Yorkers live in a new 
city which is constantly newer. Ifa man builds 
a house in New York for his family, said one 
who had built more than one, he must expect to 
leave it in ten years and go elsewhere. ‘Then it 
is pulled down or remodeled, and in a few years 
more it gives place to a greater. Even the hus- 
band, still active, looks in vain for Contoit’s Gar- 
den, where he wooed his wife forty years ago. 
And the meek, damp little bowers of Niblo’s par- 
adise, with the dim oil lamps, which were so 


POETRY. 

Ww like Georce Macpona.p’s last poem 
much better than his last novel. Wethin 

and Without (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) is 
not a very happy title, but the poem is one full of 
genuine poetry, and with some rare gems of song 
scattered through it. Julian, an Italian count, 
disappointed in love, has taken refuge in a con- 
vent. Here he cries out vainly for some clear 
revelation of God to him. The convent is no 
refuge from his heart, and it is his heart which 
tortures him. He escapes; returns to his village, 
but in secrecy ; rescues the lady of his love from 
a dangerous assault; barely escapes with her to 
England, where they are married. Five years 
elapse; a child is given them; Julian labors in 
a counting-house, the wife gives music-lessons. 
3ut a strange chasm has separated them: each 
loves, but doubts the other’s love. At last she 
leaves him, that she may be no longer a bur- 
den: the child dies: he follows her; and in the 
“*world not realized” wife and husband and child 
meet in an ‘‘ infinite embrace.” As we have de- 
scribed it the poem appears to be a love-story. 
Sut it is not that—at least not chiefly that. It 
is a religious poem. Love and the agony that 
love crucified brings to the soul are introduced 


1 don was a poem, as Doré makes it for all of us. 
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tered and developed by the heroic history and 
the splendid literature which are not those of a 
country but of a race. 

It is this London which Doré illustrates with 
his affluent and romantic fancy, and which 
Blanchard Jerrold describes, and it is this Lon- 
don which will be all the more romantic and 
poetic tous when the work is done. If only 
that true Londoner, Charles Lamb, could have 
seen it, how delighted he would have been! He 
has himself touched with exquisite skill how 
many of its scenes and places! His pictures of 
** Oxford in the Vacation” and of ** Blakesmoor 
in H shire” show his mastery even when not 
on the great pavement; but he still sighed for 
‘* the sweet security of streets.” For to him Lon- 











| only for the purpose of showing with a poet's 


power what is the consolation which true faith in 
a living and present God affords to a soul whose 
highest earthly life is blighted. The religion of 
the monastery, self-torturing, and the religion 
of a vital trust in God in the midst of daily 
work, strengthening and consoling, are brought 
into fine contrast. We do not think that the 
religious experiences which George Macdonald 
delights to depict are always healthy. But that 
they exist in actual life is certain; and as in 
physical life the study of disease is often the 
road to a true knowledge of health, as in mental 
life a study of insanity affords often a key to the 
comprehension of sound mental action, so in 
spiritual life the portrayal of religious experi- 
ences that are overwrought, and in so far un- 
healthy, is a serviceable aid to the right appre- 
hension of those which are natural, healthful, 
simple. There are comparatively few hearts 
that are tortured by the religious questionings 
unanswered and the religious aspirations unsat- 
isfied which appear to shadow George Macdon- 
ald’s life; at least there are few souls that feel 
them as he feels them. But there are many 
whom they visit at times, and to whom his inter- 
pretations of unuttered and unutterable thoughts 
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are precious, and many more who need to be 
taught, what he is teaching with wonderful pow- 
er, that true religious life is something deeper 
far than philosophy, unmeasurable by science, 
indefinable by theology, inexplicable to the rea- 
son, whose utmost powers are inadequate to solve 
the problems of the heart. | 

Mr. C. G. LELAND issues two volumes of poet- 
ry, both from the press of J. R. Osgood and Co, 
— Original Poems and a translation of Scheffel’s 
Gaudeamus. Mr. Leland’s passion for the Ger- 
man, and the humorous in the German, is his 
misfortune. Scheffel, who is a popular German 
humorist of the ‘esent day, has done nothing to 
deserve an introduction to an American public, 
unless it is simply as a specimen of German lit- 
erature. His humor is neither very fanny nor 
very refined. The ‘‘Original Poems” contain 
much that is worthy of praise, but we find it im- 
possible to characterize them in a paragraph be- 
cause of their marvelous diversity of character. 
His book is, indeed, almost like a collection of 
poems of different authors. In a word, Mr. Le- 
land’s characteristic as a poet is a versatility 
which enables him to treat widely different 
themes all with fair success, rather than a super- 
eminent ability in the treatment of any particu- 
lar class of topics. 

FICTION. 

We referred in our April number to the HZouse- 
hold Edition of Charles Dickens's Novels (Harper 
and Brothers), of which only the first volume, 
‘Oliver Twist,” was then beforeus. The second 
volume, ** Martin Chuzzlewit,” now lies on our 
table, and we refer to it here for the purpose of 
speaking a word of praise of the illustrations. 
The wealth of Dickens’s genius has never been 
matched by any of his artists. Particular char- 
acters have had adequate interpreters; but no 
one has been found to catch the spirit of the 
great novelist’s singularly diverse characters and 
reproduce them all in artistic forms. 
respect we do not recollect to have seen any il- 
lustrated volume of Dickens to equal this edition 
of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.” The artist, Mr. J. 

3arnard, of whose previous work we have no 
knowledge, shows in these illustrations a larger 
appreciation of the range of Dickens, better in- 


terprets both the grave and the comic, than either 
Cruikshank, Eytinge, or Darley, though pos- | 


sibly surpassed by each in single conceptions. 
Pecksniff and Tom Pinch, Tigg and the preco- 
cious Bailey, Jonas Chuzzlewit and Mrs. Gamp, 
are admirably photographed ; and the face, once 
seen, can not be mistaken in subsequent pictures. 
Whether the scene be the rush to dinner in the 
American boarding-house, cr Ruth Pinch pre- 


paring ‘Tom’s dinner, or Jonas Chuzzlewit after | 


the murder emerging from the wood where the 
body of his victim lies, or ‘Tom Pinch’s reverie 
at the organ, the whole meaning of which lies 
in his uplifted face, the artist has caught won- 
derfuily the spirit of the author; and if Dickens 
himself had held the pencil he could hardly bet- 
ter have interpreted his own thought. We know 
not who is to illustrate the remaining volumes 
of this series, but they will have to be remark- 
ably well done to be worthy a place by the side 
of this volume. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescorr Srorrorp, in her 
last novel, the Thief in the Night (Roberts 


In this | 
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srothers), raises expectations in her first chap- 
ters which she disappoints in those which follow. 
The opening is that of a genuinely great novel ; 
the close is the close of a great novel; but the 
middle of the story goes heavily. It opens with 
a scene wonderfully painted—a garden ‘‘ spark- 
ling under the earliest light of a June morning,” 
in which *‘ every thing spoke of life and joy and 
hope and health.” An open window looks out 
upon this scene of beauty ; within lies *‘ a man 
murdered in his sleep, a dead man, straight and 
stark upon his bed, with stiffened blood about 
him.” In the closing scene this dead man is 
brought to life again. The intervening chapters 
tell the story of his love and marriage and cruel 
life, ending in a seeming suicide that restores 
| his wife to reason, and brings at last a union of 
hearts where before there had only been a union 
of names. ‘The delay is quite too long for our 
patience. We can not wait to learn how this 
| man came by his death till our author tells the 
| whole story of his life. ‘The medical skill which 
| resuscitates the would-be suicide after so long a 
| delay surpasses our belief; and though it is true 
the actual delay is measured by moments, or at 
most by hours, to the reader it is measured by 
| the years which the story-teller places between 
| the opening catastrophe and the final recovery. 
| In all frankness, too, we are weary of tales of 
| matrimonial infelicity and infidelity. Every 
novel repeats the old story—the wife married to 
the wrong man, loving, or thinking she loves, or 
distracted by a doubt whether she does not love, 
some one else. ‘That inharmonious characters 
are sometimes woven together in life’s web is true 
enough, but oftenest they grow into harmony ; 
at all events, we are sure that the lesson which 
| the novel should teach, if it deal with this topic 
at all, is that it should be the aim of all who 
fancy themselves unhappily mated to acquire 
congeniality of temper if nature has not endow- 
ed them with it; and this is not the lesson of the 
modern novel. Passion is not the man’s mas- 
| ter; certainly it never ought to be; but the noy- 
els rarely recognize in conscience power enough to 
control the soul—only barely enough to torment 
it. There are some fine passages in the ‘* Thief 
in the Night;” and though the plot is common- 
place, the story is not. But it is a misfortune 
that by far the finest chapter is the first one. 
Fifty Years Ago(A. D. F. Randolph and Co. ) 
|is a very quiet story of New England life, told 
by an optimist. A brother and sister start in a 
chaise from their country home to visit an uncle 
in Boston. They are warmly welcomed; the 
| sister makes her uncle’s house her home the 
following year ; she is a little perplexed between 
| two lovers, either of whom would do very well 
as the world goes, but finally chooses the right 
one, and all ends, as it began, serene. Every 
body is kind and considerate to every body else. 
The wickedest man is the rejected lover, and his 
| only crime is ‘* worldly-mindedness ;”” and he re- 
| venges himself on the young lady for his rejec- 
| tion by presenting her with a gold watch, which 
| she wears in memory of him to the end. Itisa 
| very placid story, but gives some very pleasant 
| and, on the whole, life-like pictures of New En- 
gland and New York of half a century ago, albeit 
| we are left to surmise that at that time Satan 
| had not entered the American Garden of Eden, 
an assumption we are inclined to question, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Autobiography and Memoir of R. and W. 
Chambers (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) pos- 
sesses two features which distinguish it from or- 
dinary memoirs. It is the biography of the two 
men who have contributed more perhaps than 
any one else to the cause of popular education in 
Great Britain through the press. They were 
among the first to discover that the era which 
confined literature to the few had passed away, 
and that the demands of the present age called 
for a new literature for the many. ‘The same 
want which produced a Dickens to clothe with 
romance the before unrecognized life of the great 
unknown common classes, and a Macaulay to 
dramatize history in forms so vivid as to render 
his work a formidable rival of the novei in the 
circulating libraries, and later a Huxley and a 
Tyndall to present science in forms so popular 
that it should no longer be reserved for scientists, 
but should become the intellectual recreation. of 
all thoughtful men, found almost its first expo- 
nent in the publishers of Chambers’s Journal and 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. ‘Their lives are inti- 
mately associated, therefore, with the literary 
history of Great Britain. And it is fortunate 


for her that the first systematic attempt to pro- 
vide works of a popularly instructive and enter- 
taining tendency was made by men whose spirit 
was so catholic, and whose ambition was so pure, 
so noble, so genuinély religious. ‘The other feat- 
ure which gives to this volume a peculiar char- 
acter is the picture, or rather series of pictures, 
which it affords of Scottish life and character. 


Both the brothers were characteristically Scotch- | 


men; both were proud of their ns tionality ; both 
possessed powers of keen observation ; both had | 
an appreciation of the humorous; and these 
qualities have produced in this book, half mem- 
oir, half autobiography, a series of cabinet pic- 
tures of Scottish scenes which constitute its chief 
charm, though not, perhaps, its chief value. 
History is something more than a record of 
public events. ‘That such a bill was passed, 
such a war declared, such a treaty made, 
an administration defeated, is only the shell of 
history; and it is because most writers know 
only the public side of passing events, only the 
outcome, that history is or has been regarded, 
if not by students, at least by common readers, 
as dry. To those who enjoy the analysis of hu- 
man character and the study of human motives 
the Life and Times of Lord Brougham, Vol. 
ILI. (Harper and Brothers), will be an exceed- 
ingly fascinating book. It lets us into the se- 
crets of English political life. It takes us behind 
the scenes, and introduces us into the political 
greenroom. 
of the nation, in undress, as it were. We get 
an insight into the «ecret manipulations of En- 
glish polities, and we ‘ind that English kings are 
very much like American Presidents, and En- 
glish premiers like American politicians. This 
volume is largely taken up with the history of 
the reform movement, 1825-1832. When we 
read, as on page 32, that it cost £20,000 for a 
candidate for the House of Commons ‘‘ in mere- 
ly preparing for the possibility of a contest,” we 


take some comfort in the reflection that political | 


corruption in America is not, as it is often said 
to be, unprecedented ; and the picture which the 
author gives on page 41 of the results of the 


such | 


We see the great men, the leaders | 
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English attempt to limit suffrage by various 
property qualifications renders universal and un. 

qualified suffrage far more endurable than it oth- 
erwise might appear to be. In a word, this is an 
admirable book for that large class of men who 
think America is the worst “governed country in 
the world simply because they do not know an y 
thing about the government of other countries, 
Apart from this, its political interest, it is won- 
derful as the ‘* recollections of a busy life.” His. 
tory points to not a few greater men than Lord 
Brougham, but we do not now recall a busier 
one, one of more untiring energy, or more p hys- 
ical capacity for hard work. It was his power 
of good health which gave him his politic: al 
courage, and carried him through some crises 
where less stalwart men would have hesitated 
and failed. We confess to reading with some 
admiration of the man who, im the midst of an 
exciting election, could try causes in court all 
day, jump into a carriage and drive from ten to 
thirty miles, make his “political address, drive 
back again to his inn, spend the best part of 
the rest of the night in making preparation for 
the next day’s work, and go into court in the 
morning to carry on, with undiminished vigor, 
the trial of the causes intrusted to him. ‘The 
present volume completes the autobiography, but 
does not finish the story of Lord Brougham’s 
life. The book ends with his resignation of the 
office of Lord Chancellor, in 1834, at the age of 
fifty-seven. Of the thirty-four years of his sub- 
sequent life it gives no hint. It would have been 
improved by an appendix finishing, though ever 
so briefly, the story which the autobiography 
| leaves incomplete. 





TRAVELS. 

AmonG the many testimonies to the historical 
truth of the Scripture narrative, none perhaps 
are more valuable, because more indestructible 
and indisputable in their character, than those 
| which are furnished by the geography and the 
; manners and customs of the Bible lands, His- 
' tory repeats the romance of the sleep of a hun- 
dred years. When inspiration ceased, growth 
and change also ceased in the Orient. The He- 
brew language, and then the Greek, passed out 
of use, and thus became exempt from those 
changes which are continually at work upon liv- 
ing dialects, and which, as illustrated by our 
English Bible, suffice in a century or two at 
the utmost to make the literature of the previous 
age, if not obsolete, at least ambiguous and dif- 
ficult of comprehension, Life also was petrified. 
| Every thing became fixed and, as it were, cast in 
permanent moulds. ‘The sheik of to-day illus- 
trates by his nomadic life and his generous but 
primitive hospitality scenes in the history of 
Abraham. ‘The maidens still come out of the 
towns, as Rebekah did, to draw water from the 
unchanged wells. The country itself has under- 
gone few alterations, except such as it has suf- 
fered from the devastation of perpetual wars. 
The foliage is thinned or destroyed; the cli- 
mate has grown more dry, and the soil unfruit- 
ful. But no sudden convulsions, no slow up- 
heavals, have operated to obliterate ancient land- 


marks; the face of the country is the same. 
Thus nature, life, and language remain un- 


changed, to hand down to all time the Bible 
story without alteration or erasure. Yet it is only 
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within the present century that any well-consid- 
ered and successful attempts have been made to 
investigate either the life or the lands of the Kast, 
and elicit their testimony to the truth of the 
Scripture narrative. Though thousands of trav- 
elers have crossed the ‘* Wilderness of the Wan- 
derings,” as it is called, it has remained a com- 
paratively unknown land, since few travelers 
have had the opportunity to question, or at least 
to disprove, the idle tales which their monkish 
and Arabian giides repeat. Almost the first se- 
rious attempt at geographical investigation was 
made by our own Dr. Robinson. Researches 
thus inaugurated by an American have been 
prosecuted more vigorously since by English- 
men. ‘The famous visit of the Prince of Wales 
to that country and the subsequent writings of 
Dean Stanley undoubtedly contributed to awaken 
a wider publie interest in it. But, so far as we 
know, the book before usx—E, H. Patmer’s Des- 
ert of the Exodus (Harper and Brothers)—is the 
first considerable fruit of any thing like a sys- 
tematic official survey of this land. The book 
consists of two parts: first, an account of the 
results of the Ordnance Survey expedition to the 
peninsula of Sinai in 1868-69; second, an ac- 
count of explorations on behalf of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1869-70. We shall not 
undertake in these pages to follow Mr. Palmer, 
or to give the results of his examinations. But 
a careful examination, and a comparison with 
the works of Robinson, Ritter, and Stanley, lead 
us to pronounce the volume the best existing 
work for the purpose of tracing the course of the 
Israelites in their wanderings, and fixing the 
sites of the principal points of interest upon their 
journey. ‘The work disavows, with seeming 
honesty, any dogmatic purp ->, yet the result 
of these explorations is to con. ¢m the sacred ac- 
count by affording new evidence, if any were 
needed, that the geography of the peninsula cor- 
responds wonderfully with the incidental geo- 
graphical references afforded by the book of Ex- 
odus,. Under Mr. Palmer’s guidance the reader 
may stand by the banks of the Red Sea, where 
Israel stood ‘* entangled in the land,” and iden- 
tify with much certainty the very spot where 
through the shoaling waters the strong east wind 
from the Lord made a dry passage for the Is- 
raelites; he may taste of the bitter waters of 
Marah; he may encamp in the broad plain 
that stretches out before Ras Sufsdfeh, and be 
reasonably sure that his tent is pitched upon the 
very spot where the children of Israel encamped 
to-day with fear and trembling before the mount- 


ain that burned with fire, and worshiped to-mor- | 


row with idolatrous and obscene rites the gold- 
en calf—a curious and striking illustration of 
the utter inefficacy of fear, or even awe, un- 
mixed with motives of a more enduring charac- 
ter. And, though in all that he sees and hears 
he will find little to confirm the monkish legend- 
ary sites, which are generally fixed upon for the 
convenience of visitors, he will find much to con- 
firm the historical truth of the biblical narrative, 
which later legends have done more to obscure 
than to elucidate. 

We groan in spirit at every new volume of 
European travel. We have been over the Con- 
tinent so often, and with so many cicerones, 
young and old, grave and gay, religious and pro- 
fane, philosophical and poetical, aristocratic and 


republican, that a new book of travel extorts 


from us a sigh, and rarely secures from us any 
thing more than a professional perusal. But 
ADELINE TRAFTON has succeeded by her piquant 
descriptions, her lively comments and reflections, 
and her unfathomable fund of good humor, which 
does not desert her even in the direst experiences 
of seasicknesses, in producing in The American 
Girl Abroad (Lee and Shepard) a book of Eu- 
ropean travels that is as fresh as a spring flower, 
and as vivacious as a swallow. ‘There is no fla- 
vor of guide-book in all her descriptions ; indeed, 
we doubt somewhat whether she had one; cer- 
tainly it was not open before her as she wrote. 
She has a genius not only for enjoying herself, 
but also for imparting her enjoyment to others. 
She demonstrates that an American girl can 
travel through Europe without an escort; and 
her practical directions to travelers at the end 
of the book are worth not only reading, but re- 
membering, by every lady who proposes to make 
the grand tour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Friep’s International Code is a project of a 
law for the government of nations in their rela- 
tions with each other and with foreigners. A 
year or two since the British Association for 
Promoting Social Science appointed a commis- 
sion of eminent jurists and publicists of many 
countries to prepare such a code. The volume 
now before us is a draft of the first part, rela- 
ting to Peace, which has been prepared by Mr. 
David Dudley Field, of this city, a member of 
the commission, with the co-operation of Presi- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia College, and others, 
and will be laid before the association and the 
commission as a basis of discussion. 

In about seven hundred sections, or articles, 
the author presents rules of international law 
touching all such subjects as boundaries, juris- 
diction of territory, persons and property, alle- 
giance, naturalization, domicile, diplomatic and 
consular business, the personal rights of foreign- 
ers, the extradition of criminals, uniform regula- 
tions for avoiding collisions at sea, for awarding 
salvage and adjusting general average, and for 
numerons commercial subjects, including subma- 
rine telegraphs, postal intercourse, ete. Among 
the most important of the latter are those pre- 
pared by Dr. Barnard upon weights and meas- 
ures, proposing the metric system for general 
adoption, and upon money, proposing a conven- 
ient system of equivalent currencies. Under the 
title of Private International Law, a complete 
system of regulations is suggested for that com- 
plicated realm of jurisprudence known to the 
profession as ‘‘ the conflict of laws.” 

This volume is, we believe, the first attempt to 
present an entire and systematic scheme to secure 
to nations the benefits of positive law in the reg- 
ulation of their relations. Whether it be yet 
feasible will doubtless be a matter of debate, but 
one who examines this volume will very likely 
be surprised to see how many of these subjects 
different nations have already attempted, in a 
| fragmentary way, to regulate by special com- 
| pacts between two, or even by uniform compacts 
between a large number of powers. 

To enforce the provisions of the code peace- 
fully, Mr. Field proposes a general reduction of 
armament by the nations uniting in it, and the 
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adoption of a system of oblecoiion * the 
effect of the rules he has drawn up would be to 
make it the interest and the right of all the na- 
tions not concerned directly in a controversy to 
compel each individual nation—by force, if nec- 
essary—to fulfill its obligations. The second 
part, which is now in press, contains regulations 
for the conduct of war, intended to mitigate its 
evils, and protect the rights of neutrals and pri- 
vate property on sea as well as on land. Those 
who believe with us in the progress of the human 
race can hardly fail to consider the success of the 
main principles advocated by Mr. Field as sim- 
ply a question of time, and to hail the work of 
this commission as a very important step in ad- 
vance, 

Dr. T. J. Conant’s work on the Book of 
Proverbs, in two parts, one for the learned and 
another for popular use, is issued from the press 
of Sheldon and Co., Broadway. ‘The first 
part contains the Hebrew text, the common ver- 
sion, and a revised version, in parallel columns ; 
and in the subjoined notes the resources of an- 
cient and modern learning are freely drawn upon 
for the illustration of the « original text. 

But our concern, in this connection, is with 
the part of the work designed for popular use and 
published by itself. The doctor’s notes are in- 
structive and spicy reading. The latter quality, 
it must be admitted, is a novel feature in biblical 
commentary, and to some serious-minded people 
may seem to be out of place. Where the He- 
brew sage lets off one of the shafts of his wit at 
some culpable weakness or criminal folly, the 
doctor does not put on a grave face and treat 
the matter seriously, as though the sacred writer 
had inadvertently sajd a humorous thing which 
must be glossed over, but adds a clincher to 
make the shaft stick fast where it hits. We 
have space only for a single example of this 
characteristic of the original and the commen- 
tary. Chapter xix. 7, is thus translated : 

** All the poor man’s brethren hate him; 


Much more do his friends keep far from him. 
He follows after words—them he has!” 


677 


On this the doctor comments as follows: 
“*There is a polished irony in the concluding 
member. ‘The favors he is encouraged to hope 
for from ‘ friends’ he finds to be empty talk, and 
that in seeking them he has ‘followed after 
words’—which he gets.” 

In this translation and commentary the book 
of Proverbs will have a new significance and in- 
terest for the young and old of both sexes, for 
professional and business men, for rulers and 


subjects, having words of wisdom for every rela- | 


tion in domestic and social, private and public 
life. The author in his introduction says, with 
equal point and truth: ‘* Whoever masters its 


principles and rules of life, and intelligently ap- | 
plies them, can not fail to be a wise, a prosper- | 


ous, and a happy man.” 

We are very glad to see a first volume of Ser- 
mons by the Rev. T. De Wirr Tatmace (Har- 
per and Brothers). Mr. Talmage is accused far 
and wide of sensationalism. Critics, struck by 
his short, sharp, incisive sentences, his vehe- 
ment language, his striking pictures, painted in 
the strongest possible contrasts, his not infre- 
quent violations of scholastic taste and pulpit 
propriety, imagine that this is all, and that men 
run after him only because he is odd, only to se 
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oaia prosechaien and rhetorical ground and 
lofty tumbling. But he may console himself, jf 
he feels the need of any consolation, by the re- 
flection that he is indicted in good company. 
Almost exactly such criticisms as are brou 
against him were brought against Luther, and 
against Whitefield and Wesley, against Beech- 
er the father when he first went to Boston, and 
3eecher the son when he first went to Brooklyn, 
But as in them all, so in Mr. T almage, there are 
elements of power that the critics of words and 
phrases can not comprehend. Mr. Talmage is 
a genuine pulpit orator; and his oratory is none 
the less effective because it does not conform to - 
pulpit canons. He wins his battles, as Napo- 
leon, by his violation of all rules, It was only 
superficial critics who attributed the victory of 
the Prussians to the needle-gun; and it is only 
superficial critics who attribute the power of 
Talmage to his sometimes faulty but never weak 
rhetoric. ‘The soldier is more than his gun, and 
the minister than his words. ‘These sermons 
give a hint of the moral power that lies behind 


ght 


Mr. 'Talmage’s burning eloquence and gives it 
force. He is a man of strong personal sympa- 
thies. When he returns from Europe he would 


shake hands with all his congregation if he could. 
He can not do that, but he preaches them a ser- 
mon on Christian hand-shaking instead. He 
lives among men, and preaches with constant 
reference to their lives. When he speaks of 
their indebtedness to God, he begins with a ref- 
erence to their taking an account of stock and 
estimating what they owe. He rarely argues, 
and is not logical; but he possesses a veli- 
mence of passionate faith, which is far more ef- 
fective on most minds than logic. Nothing is 
proved by such a sentence as the following, but 
it carries faith in the Bible home to many a 
heart that would not follow an argument: ‘‘ No, 
Sir; you shall not rob me of a single word, of a 
single verse, of a single chapter, of a single book of 
my Bible.” He has a heart full of love for human- 
ity. His Church isa life-boat, and he is bent on 
saving men. He cares little for forms, or creeds, 
or institutions ; and even his Church is dear to him 
only because its chief object is ‘‘to save men 
for time and to save them for eternity.” And 
finally he is full of Christ, and when he preaches 
on man’s debt to God, makes more of the ‘* bill 
for your redemption,” and takes nearly as much 
space to dwell upon it, as to point out all other 
debts put together. We commend these ser- 
mons heartily as instruments that have done good 
in the pulpit, and will do a greater good through 
the press. 

We have already given in our April number 
(page 752) an abstract of the philosophical prin- 
| ciples embodied in what is certainly a very able as 
well as a very curious book, Music and Morals, 
by the Rev. H. R. Hawers (Harper and Broth- 
ers). We recur to it here chiefly to advise our 
readers of its publication, not to repeat the analy- 
sis then given. ‘To what was there said we should, 
however, add that the biographical portion of the 
volume is quite as interesting as the philosophic- 
al; perhaps to most readers it will be more so. 
It, in fact, traces the development of music in the 
mental development of the great masters, whose 
growth as well as life is portrayed in the brief 
biographies, which occupy considerably over a 


e| third of the volume. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | Chemistry has been enriched by the !abors of 
UR last summary of scientific progress | an active band of workers, mainly in the organic 
brought the subject up to the beginning of | and technical departments, and important appli- 
January, and we now proceed to give a brief | cations of general principles have been made to 
mention of the more interesting discoveries and | meet the wants of mankind. An interesting fact 
announcements made since that time. is stated by Merget—that iridium and certain 
In the section of Astronomy (with which we | other metals are so sensitive to the vapor of 
begin, as heretofore), the most prominent feature | mercury that a new and important photographic 
has been the observation and the discussion of | process will doubtless in time be based upon this 
the great auroral display of February 4, which | discovery. It also furnishes a means for test- 
in many respects is to be considered as one of | ing the amount of mercurial vapor in workshops 
the most striking on record. Although visible | much superior to any at our command. ‘This is 
simultaneously in both the northern and southern | based upon the discovery that mercurial vapor is 
hemispheres and in the intermediate regions, | extremely volatile, and its emanations extend to 
and seen at nearly the same time in Europe and | a great distance in a very short time. 
America, it yet appears not to have presented it-| Various new organic compounds are an- 
self to observers in the high north; at least, no | nounced—among them a new fossil resin, known 
statement to that effect has so far been indicated. | as rosthornite; a new hydrocarbon, named abie- 
The results of numerous spectroscopic observa- | tine, obtained from the Sabine pine in Califor- 
tions have been already published, and the num- | nia; a new red coloring matter, from the wattles 
berisincreasing. Determinations have also been | of the grouse, called tetronerythrin; a new an- 
made in regard to the height of this aurora and | thracene derivative, called carbazol, as also car- 
of auroras generally; and the conclusion seems | bazoline; melolonthine, obtained from the cock- 
to be very general that it is a phenomenon which | chafer, ete. Deheraine points out the sources 
either occurs entirely outside of the earth’s at-| of nitrogen in plants and in the soil; and the ex- 
mosphere or only enters it to a slight extent. | istence of milk-sugar in certain vegetable juices 
An elaborate paper on this subject, by Heis and | is indicated. 
Flégel, in the Austrian Journal of Meteorology,| In Mineralogy we have the announcement of 
discusses the subject at great length. ‘The spec-| two new mineral substances— monzonite and 
trum of the zodiacal light has also been reported | ilsemannite. 
upon. Richard A. Proctor takes the ground In Geology we have fresh statements in regard 
that the once popular idea that meteorites con- | to the rapid rising of the earth on the coast of 
sist of matter ejected from the sun is not so far | Sweden, this, from certain facts adduced, appear- 
out of the way; and finds occasion to believe | ing to date from the beginning of the present 
that, under certain circumstances, the formation | century. The continual changes in the position 
of protuberances on the celestial luminary may | of the magnetic pole are ascribed by some authors 
be followed by the discharge of matter, which | to the alteration of the level of the land and wa- 
passes beyond the sphere of the sun’s attraction, | ter throughout the globe, more especially in the 
either in the form of solid bodies or of gases, un- | northern hemisphere, Mr. Howorth endeavoring 
dergoing subsequent condensation. ‘The tem- | to show that this rising toward the pole is very 
perature of the sun has also been critically dis- | general, so much so as to have produced, within 
cussed in the Academy of Sciences of Paris, | the historical period, a very appreciable influence 
where M. Vicaire lately maintained that its heat | upon the navigability of certain waters. 


must be less than 5500° F., instead of some hun-| Geographical Science has an extensive record 
dreds of thousands or even millions, as claimed | of progress both in the direction of facts already 
for it by Zéllner and Secchi. | established and the announcements of prepara- 


In Meteorology and Terrestrial Physics we | tion for the future. 
have the important work of Mr. Ley on the| Dr. Petermann takes the ground that the land 
laws of the winds, in which he presents cer-| of Ophir of the Scriptures is that portion of 
tain views as to the variations of the barometer | South Africa lately explored by Carl Mauch, and 
under different circumstances, which he claims | that the gold was derived from mines in the im- 
to have been thoroughly substantiated by ob-| mediate vicinity. Dr. Beke contests this asser- 
servations which are based on Ballot’s lavw—fa- | tion, and places the situation of Ophir much far- 
miliar to every meteorologist. | ther to the north. He does not think it neces- 

Dr. Friedmann, in a paper on the meteorolog-| sary that Ophir should have been a gold-pro- 
ical peculiarities of different parts of the coun-| ducing country, but simply one to which it was 
try, indicates the changes which occur in pro-| carried, and thence shipped to other regions. 
ceeding round the globe in the temperate lati-| Dr. Schweinfurth, after Jabdrious explorations 
tudes from the Pacific Ocean westward. ‘The| in’Africa, has returned to Germany, where he is 
system of telegraphic signals of the weather, for | engaged in completing the record of his advent- 
the guidance of business men, mariners, and for| ures. Attention is called by Dr. Petermann to 
other practical purposes, already adopted in many | the modification required of previous ideas as to 
parts of Europe and the United States, has late-| the shape and extent of Spitzbergen—the result 
ly been commenced by the government of New | of the investigations of the past summer. 
South Wales. Mr. Croll, in continuation of his} Nothing new has been learned in regard to 
controversy with Dr. Carpenter as to the cause | the history of Dr. Livingstone, although a well- 
of ocean currents, again expresses very forcibly | appointed British expedition has been fitted out, 
his belief that such currents are in all cases| and is probably far on its way to the region 
caused by the winds. where Livingstone was last heard from. 
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The Palestine Exploration Society of New | 
York has issued a circular asking for assistance | 
to prosecute original investigations in the same | 
field where the British society has won so much | 
renown. We have advices from Mr, William H. 
Dall to the 5th of November of his explorations 
in the Aleutian Islands, announcing some inter- 
esting results both as to the physical condition 
of the seas and their inhabitants. Reports of 
the movements of Professor Marsh during the 
past summer in the regions of the Recky Mount- 
ains and westward, of Professor Powell in Colo- 
rado, Professor Hayden in Montana and Idaho, 
of Lieutenant Wheeler in Arizona and Nevada, 
and Professor Cope in Kansas, have all been 
made public, indicating important additions to 
our knowledge of the paleontology and physical 
condition of these regions. 

Professor Hartt has returned from Brazil with 
interesting results from his researches there, both 
in Ethnology and Zoology. In the line of deep- 
sea work we have # report, by Professor Draper, 
of the results of the cruise of the New York 
school-ship Mercury, extending from Sierra Leone 
to Trinidad, and giving some important facts as 
to ocean temperature and currents. ‘The expe- 
dition of Professor Agassiz on the Coast Survey 
vessel Hass/er has been heard of at various 
points up to Montevideo, with indications of im- 
portant discoveries in regard to the zoology of 
the deep waters of the ocean. 
that the British government vessel, the Chal- 
lenger, is now preparing to start in the summer 
for the deep water of the Pacific Ocean, to be 


accompanied by Professor Wyville ‘Thompson | 


and a corps on a three years’ cruise. 

The Coast Survey steamer Bibb has com- 
pleted a line of soundings between Cape San An- 
tonio, in Cuba, and Yucatan. Professor Stimp- 
son, who accompanied the vessel, reports a very 
great scarcity of animal life along all the deep 
waters of the intervening channel, where a tem- 
perature of 394 > F. was met with. 

In Anthropology we have the discovery of the 
remains of man in the post-tertiary of Hungary, 
and of two new lacustrine villages in Switzer- 
land; the one, belonging to the bronze age, on 
Lake Leman; the other, to the stone period, on 
Lake Bienne. 

The subject of Zoology in general, as might 


| 
| 
| 
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It is announced | 
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or Van Benéden maintains that Limulus, or the 
king-crab, is not a crustacean, but an arachnid - 
while the controversy between Professor Dana 
and Mr. Henry Woodward as to whether the 
trilobites had legs or not has been kept up by 
these gentlemen. ¢ 

In Physiology we have papers intended to 
show that fibrine is formed from albumen; and 
that it is to glycogen in muscular tissue that its 
power of continued action is mainly due, this 
ceasing as the glycogen becomes exhausted. 

The occurrence of a parasitic thread -like 
alge in a species of phenogamous plants is one 
of the most interesting announcements in Bot- 
any. 

Under the head of Agricultural and Rural 
Economy we have the suggestion that the Phy/- 
loxera, or new grape-vine louse, can only be ex- 
terminated by inundating the vines in the winter 
season with water, as is done with the cranberry 
crop. Perhaps a still more important announce- 
ment, if correct, is to the effect that if a branch 
of a tree or vine be bent so as to occupy an in- 
clination below the horizontal, the vigor of vege- 
| tation therein will be increased to an enormous 
degree. 

A Russian treatise upon the rinderpest tends 
to show that, under certain circumstances, this 
disease may be treated very successfully by in- 
oculation. Typhus in cattle, it is also said, 
may be cured or measurably ameliorated by the 
hypodermic injection of carbolic acid and anoth- 
er substance, kept secret. A process devised by 
Dr. Louvel for keeping grain free from the attack 
of insects in large vessels subjected to a partial 
vacuum is also said to be a success in its prac- 
tical application. 

In Fish-Culiure we record the appointment of 
Fish Commissioners by the State of Alabama, 
and the application of the American Fish-Cul- 
turists’ Association to Congress for aid in supply- 
ing the fresh-water streams and the lakes of our 
country with such fish as are best adapted to 
them. 

In Domestic Economy we have the renewed 
assurance that the best temperature for boiling 
all kinds of vegetables and meats is 200°, a 
great economy of fuel and improved cookery be- 
ing the result. It is also now maintained, con- 
trary to the previous opinion, that meat extracts 


| 
| 





be expected, has numerous papers belonging to 
its records; some of high scientific interest, oth- 
ers of a more popular cast. An important pa- 
per has appeared from Professor Van Benéden 
on the subject of parasites and commensals 
of fishes on the coast of Belgium. Professor | 
Agassiz announces, as one of the results of his | 
expedition, that Chironectes, a small pelagic 
fish, weaves together with its hand-like pecto- 
rals a floating nest of sea-weeds, in which the 
eggs are deposited’and hatched out in the open 
sea. Professor Cope brings to light numerots 
new forms of extinct animals, among them ya- 
rious fossil fishes and reptiles. Professor Marsh 
announces a new species of Hadrosaurus, and 
a pterodactyl; Professor Leidy, a new synthetic | 
type of mammals, which he calls Zrogosus. 
Professor Morse communicates papers on the 
embryology of Terebratulina and of the ascid- 
ians; and also upon the carpal and tarsal joints 
of birds, in which he shows the existence of sev- 
eral bones not previously recognized. 





| 


| 


Profess- | discovered. 


are not nutritious, but that their only useful 
function is that of a stimulant, under circum- 
stances when nothing else will answer so well. 
The origin of many fires has been traced to the 
rapid combination of oxygen with rusty iron 
which has been secluded from the air for a time 
and then suddenly brought in contact with it. 
Much progress has been made, as might have 
been expected, in Technology, especially in the 
art of dyeing ; many new colors, such as Campo- 
bello yellow, a new aniline black and a white, au- 
rantine, indigoline, etc., having been reported. 
The use of caseine, derived from cheese, in cot- 
ton printing, as a substitute for albumen, is said 
to be increasing. A method has been discov- 
ered of welding copper as thoroughly as iron; 
and it has been announced that the manufacture 
of iron was carried on upon a large scale in 
India as early as the third and fourth century, 
huge columns equal in size and weight to the 
shaft of a sea-going steamer having been lately 
Various patents have been taken 
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out for the improvement of nickel plating ; and | since their nitrogenous principles do not arrest 
this art may be considered as having attained to | disassimilation. Second, in feeble doses they may 
a high degree of perfection. A new fulminating | be useful by the stimulating action of the salts 
explosive named fulminatine has been published. | of potash, which favor digestion and circulation. 
The application of non-conducting substances for | ‘Third, in stronger doses, instead of being useful, 
preventing the escape of heat has been extended | they may have an injurious influence; adminis- 
to preventing its entrance, by a lining applied to | tered at the end of long sickness, when the econ- 
the interior of iron buildings in India, which is | omy of the system is exhausted by prolonged ab- 
said to be so efficient for this purpose as to make | stinence, the salts of potash may have an inju- 
a difference of eight or ten degrees in the tem- |} rious effect, manifest in proportion as the system 
perature of an edifice. A new process for man- | has lost all its chloride of sodium. Far from 
ufacturing red-lead furnishes a largely increased | favoring nutrition, they interfere with it by the 
yield, and of a much superior quality. The direct action of these potash salts upon the glob- 
utilization of suint, or the secretion found in, ule which produces the least absorption of oxy- 
the wool of sheep, and composed mainly of pot-| gen, and by the predominance in the serum of 
ash, is now carried on very largely in France, | salts which only dissolve carbonic acid physic- 
the value of the product being much greater ally, and do not permit the exhalation of the 
than the expense of making this substance mar-| normal quantity of this gas, and consequently 
ketable. the introduction of oxygen. Fourth, the phy- 
Therapeutics and Hygiene are illustrated by | sician should always bear in mind that to give 
papers on the propagation of disease by flies, by | these extracts alone is to maintain the patient 
Professor Leidy ; the cure of cholera by hypo- | in a condition of inanition. 
dermic injection ; the existence of micrococci in 
measles and scarlet fever; the use of xylol as a BRIN 
cure for small-pox; the efficiency of bromide of INDICATOR. 
potassium as a treatment for epilepsy; the ad-| Erkmann has laid before the Natural History 
vantages of combining the inhalation of chloro- | Society of Prussian Rhineland and Westphalia 
form with the hypodermic injection of morphia | a plan of a self-registering apparatus for record- 
as an anesthetic; the suggestion by Vaughan | ing earthquakes, which, although somewhat com- 
that malaria is caused by the exhalation of veg- | plicated, is said to be not without its merits. 
etable oils, ete. The principal objects of this apparatus are, first, 
In various discussions upon the subject of | to record the exact hour and minute in which an 
antiseptics carbolic acid seems to be in less | earthquake has taken place at any given point; 
favor, such substances as chromic acid and sul- | second, to determine the number and duration 
phate of copper being assigned to a decidedly | of the oscillations of the pendulum, and the rel- 
superior position. Carbolic acid, however, in | ative force of the earthquake; third, from the 
combination with potash or soda, as a carbolate, | difference of time at different stations, to deter- 
still seems to meet with much approval. mine the velocity of the propagation of the 
Our Necrology embraces the names of Mr. | wave; fourth, to ascertain the duration of the 
Charles Kessler, of Reading; Mr. L. Vortisch, | earthquake, as also its beginning and ending, 
of Germany; Dr. William Baird, of the British | and whether acting by shocks in waves or radii ; 
Museum; Dr. G. E. Day; Dr. Sartorius, of Mex- | fifth, to indicate the shocks that without its 
ico; Mr. Robert Patterson, of Belfast; Dr. Gran- | agency would be inappreciable, and thus deter- 
ville and Dr. Goldstucker, of London; Dr. A. | mine the absolute frequency of this phenomenon. 
J. Spring, of Liege; Rev. Canon Moseley; Dr. > ; 
Blythe ; Professor 8. F. B. Morse; and others. DRY EARTH THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 
In the course of a recent discussion before the 
Lyceum of Natural History upon the subject of 
The increasing skepticism of physiologists in | disinfectants, in which Dr. Endemann, Professor 
regard to the nutritive value of the various meat | Joy, and others participated, it was stated that, 
extracts, so much advertised at the present day, of all disinfectants, dry earth was the most satis- 
has been rather fortified by the publication of an | factory. Dr. Endemann had tried all the disin- 
elaborate paper of Miiller, of Paris, upon the | fectants sold in the market, by composting blood, 
subject of the physiological character of meat | decayed meat, and vegetable garbage with them 
extracts in general. In this, starting out with in boxes, and leaving them for six months in the 
the proposition, first, that meat extracts do not best condition for a fair test. At the expiration 
have any nutritive value, and second, that they | of the time the only sample that remained abso- 
sometimes have a certain action which is to be | lutely sweet and inodorous was the one made up 
attributed only to their mineral principles, and of dry earth and peat. As the result of numer- 
especially to the salts of potash, he proceeds to | ous experiments conducted by himself, Professor 
examine the various preparations, whether houil- | Joy stated that he fully concurred in the state- 
lons or extracts, and then inquires into the ac- | ment of Dr. Endemann. 
tion of the nitrogenous principles contained in | : me 
these preparations, and finally devotes a third GALACTINE. 
part to a discussion of the action of the potash In a paper published in the Transactions of 
salts. the Physical Society of Geneva, M. Morin re- 
We have not the space to give the details of marks that Mulder has shown that there are 
his elaborate researches under these three heads, | three nitrogenous substances in the animal or- 
but present the following summary of his con-| ganism belonging to the proteine group, to which 
clusions upon the subject: First, that meat ex-_ this serves as the base—namely, fibrine, albumen, 
tracts are aliments neither directly, since they | and caseine; the first solid, and the two others liq- 
contain no albuminoid matters, nor indirectly, | uid, but capable of being transformed into solids. 
Vor. XLV.—No, 265.—10 
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According to Mulder, also, heh are two nitrog- | 
enous substances in the animal organism in an- 
other group (that of gelatine)—namely, chon- 
drine, contained in the tendons, and gelatine, 
found in bone, or formed by the action of heat 
and water upon the membranes, 

Morin proceeds then to show that there is still 
a third substance occurring in most of the ele- 
ments of the animal organism, sometimes as a 
constituent element, and at others as a morbid 
product, such as in abnormal urines. He has 
found this in the liquid of the cotyledons of the | 
fetus of the cow at different periods of develop- | 
ment, in the hen’s egg in different stages of incu- 
bation, in the blood, in the liquids of the digest- 
ive tube, ete., and, in fact, so frequently that it 
becomes necessary to recognize it as an element 
of the organism. This he formerly called geda- 
tiniform matter, since it resembles gelatine, but | 
is distinct from it by well-marked characteristics. 
The same substance was subsequently termed al- 
buminose by Mialhe. Morin now proposes the 
name galactine as the better term, and states | 
that when fresh, or just precipitated, it appears 
in the form of a gelatinous or viscous mass, be- 
coming solid by desiccation, but not brittle, and | 
remaining capable of being kneaded between the 
fingers, Its characteristic peculiarities lie in be- | 
ing soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, either 
hot or cold, in being transformed into gelatine | 
by the prelonged action of water or heat, and of 
being precipitated like gelatine by a solution of 
tannin; but with this difference, that the pre- 
cipitate formed by the gelatine is insoluble in 
warm water, while that produced by galactine is | 
dissolved at a temperature of 140° F., and re- 
forms in cooling. As already stated, this sub- 
stance has been found in the blood, in the gas- 
tric juice, in the liquor of the cotyledons of the | 
fetus, and in the egg, where it is deposited as a 
germinating or an initial force, destined to start | 
the final development. It also occurs sometimes 
in abundance in liquids produced by disease, in 
which case it is rejected like albumen, as if the | 
organs had lost the faculty of assimilating it. It 
also occurs in the juice of certain plants employ- 
ed as food for cattle, and it is not at all impossi- 
ble that its occurrence in the animal economy 
may be the result of its extraction from plants, 
or, at least, not always produced by the process of 
digestion. In nutritive qualities galactine prob- 
ably ranks with albumen, fibrine, and caseine. 


| 


ACTION OF STRYCHNINE ON VASO-MOTOR 
NERVES. 

Dr. Sigmund Meyer has published the results 
of some experiments upon the action of strych- 
nine on the vaso-motor nerve-centre, using for 
the purpose dogs and rabbits, and calling to his 
help the cymograph. In most of the experi- 
ments the poison was introduced into the venous 
circulation in the form of an aqueous solution of 
nitrite of strychnine. In a short time after the 
injection a very considerable increase of the 
pressure of arterial blood was appreciable. The | 
decided increase of pressure in the aortic system 
occurred in animals breathing independently, as 
well as those poisoned with curare, in which ar- 
tificial respiration had been produced, In the | 
course of the experiment it was shown that the | 
increase of pressure described is caused by a 
contraction of the smaller arteries consequent | 


| 
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upon a waaneal excitation of the vaso -motor 
centre in the brain, and the increased elevation 
of the resistance to the current of the blood in 
the arterial system. The contraction of the ar- 
teries in question could easily be appreciated by 
direct inspection of the intestines. While the 
pressure of the blood was very high, the oceur- 
rence of the periodic variation discovered by 
Troube was frequently observed. ‘ 


LIFE-BOAT. 


Mr. N. J. Holmes, engineer of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands Telegraph Company, writes 
to the London Zimes in regard tothe subject 
of life-boats, and states that three valuable lives 
having rec ently been lost by the swamping and 


| sinking of an open boat with stone ballast, he 
| had recently built a life-boat thirty feet long by 


eighteen feet broad, which he had found to be 


unsinkable, and requiring no ballast, being in 
| every respect a life-boat. This is the form of 


the safety-boat invented by Captain John Moody, 
built on the ‘‘ray” principle, drawing only seven 
inches of water, carrying no ballast, self-empty- 
ing, and ‘‘as stiff as a steeple” in a gale of wind, 
with a fifty-foot mast and ample sails. He has 
been employing her in very dangerous work, re- 
pairing the heavy shore end of the Great North- 
Company’s cable in the North 
Sea, under circumstances when an ordinary boat 
must have capsized. 


ORIGIN OF COAL. 

According to Professor Wurtz, the formation 
of coal depends entirely upon the action of the 
iron which was dissolved in the waters of the 
coal period. The combinations of iron with 
which coal is always accompanied are pyrites, 
iron spar, and hydrated oxide. These were 
doubtless derived from the strata interjected be- 
tween the coal beds. In this case the oxygen- 
ated water appeared to act upon the metallic 


| sulphurets which were contained in the crystal- 


line slates, from the destruction of which these 
coal strata were derived. Coal, consequently, 
is the normal result of the eremacausis of organ- 
ic substances in waters which contain sulphate 
of iron and free carbonic acid. An immense 
pressure upon the mass, while in a plastic con- 
dition, was also, without doubt, an additional 
element of importance. 


RENDERING KEROSENE INEXPLOSIVE. 

According to a French journal, if amyl-al- 
cohol be added to petroleum or mineral oils, it 
renders them inexplosive, even when brought 
into contact with burning substances. This is 
the discovery of M. Hurtault, who has taken out 
a patent for it. 


USE OF CASEINE IN COTTON PRINTING. 


The use of caseine as a thickening material in 
cotton printing continues to increase in favor, 
the substance being applied by adding a very 


| little cold water to the caseine, and about two 


to three per cent. of magnesia, giving a thick 
and gummy solution, which runs when exposed 
|to heat, but not in tthe cold, the melted mass 
| being soluble in alkaline liquids. When insolu- 
ble colors are printed with this solution they be- 
| come fixed, in consequence of the running pro- 
duced by steaming. The colors, however, will 
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not wash. If the caseine is treated with a larger | 
quantity of magnesia, say from five to ten per 
cent., we do not have a solution, but a thick, 
semi-fluid, homogeneous paste, which can be 
stirred around in water without giving a true 
solution. In barytes water, however, this paste 
becomes a thin, gummy solution, which is well 
adapted, in certain cases, for thickening. This 
melts almost completely by heat, and the mass 
is insoluble in alkali. ‘The solution can be kept 
for a long time without decomposition, but must 
be protected against the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere, which will gradually cause the barytes 
to precipitate, and thus diminislr the solubility 


of the magnesian combination. 


YOUNG ON THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


Number 109 of Nature contains an article, in 
detail, by Professor Young, of Dartmouth College, 
upon the construction, arrangement, and best 
proportion of the spectroscope with reference to 
its efficiency. These notes are reprinted from | 
advanced sheets of the journal of the Franklin 
Institute, to which the article was originally com- 
municated. 


ARTIFICIAL MELLITIC ACID. 
Professor Schulze, of Rostock, has devised.a | 
method of forming mellitic acid artificially by 
the direct oxidation of carbon by permanganic 
acid in an alkaline solution. 


PIGMENTS AND DYES USED BY THE | 
ANCIENTS. 

From a memoir by M. Rousset upon the pig- 
ments and dyes used by the ancients it would 
appear that the variety was very considerable. 
Among the white colors, they were acquainted 
with white-lead; and for the blacks, various kinds 
of charcoal and soot were used. Animal skins 
were dyed black with nut-galls and sulphate of 
iron. Brown pigments they made by mixing 
together different kinds of ochre. Under the 
name of Alexandria blue the ancients—Egyp- | 
tians, as well as Greeks and Romans—used a 
pigment containing oxide of copper, and also one 
containing cobalt. Fabrics were dyed blue by 
means of pastel-wood (Jsatis tinctoria). Yel- 
low pigments were principally derived from 
saffron and other native plants. Vermilion, red 
ochres, and minium were known from a remote 
antiquity, although the artificial preparation of 
vermilion was a secret possessed only by the 
Chinese. Kermes was used in Egypt in the 
time of Moses. Among green paints the an- 
cients knew only certain green-colored com- 


pounds of copper with the acetate of that metal. 


The celebrated Tyrian purple was obtained from 
a mollusk known as the Janthina prolongata, 


England, of precipitating the solid portion of the 


| sewage and converting it into useful products, 


and to apply the remaining water to purposes of 
irrigation. On this subject they remark, as the 
result of their inquiries elsewhere, first, that 
land improves greatly under this irrigation ; sec- 
ond, that, as a rule, no complaints are made of 
nuisance arising therefrom (in the few instances 
in which nuisance has arisen it has been the 
result of carelessness in conducting irrigation); 
third, the health of the district where irrigation 
is carried on is not injuriously affected ; fourth, 
cattle thrive on the irrigated land, and no case 
of their being affected with entozoa has ever 
been heard: of; fifth, no other manure has been 
found necessary for the crops, and the produce, 


| both in quality and quantity, is very satisfactory ; 
| sixth, the water, after passing through the land, 
| is purified in a satisfactory manner ; and, in one 
| case, cattle drink the effluent water. 


MONZONITE, A NEW MINERAL. 


Von Kobell describes a new mineral, called 
Monzonite, as occurring in Monte Monzoni, in 


| the Fassa Valley. 


KEENAN’S BOILER COATING. 


Much value is assigned to a substance known 
as Keenan’s Boiler Coating, as a means of pre- 
venting the radiation of heat from steam-boilers, 
and the saving, in consequence, of fuel as well as 
of time in bringing steam up to the proper de- 
gree of tension. ‘The substance is a pulp com- 
posed of paper, oil, and certain chemicals, and is 
laid cold on boilers, steam-chests, steam-pipes, 
or any other article that is to be protected from 
the outer atmosphere, to the thickness of an inch 
and a quarter ; on superheaters two inches are re- 
quired. The boiler, however, must be kept warm 
during the coating process. When the pulp has 
properly set it receives three coats of paint, and 
can, if necessary, be grained and made to look 
ornamental. 

The editor of the London Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine has recently examined certain boilers coated 
with this substance, and found that with boilers 
in actual operation the exterior exhibited a gen- 
tle warmth just perceptible to the touch. He 
also was informed that it was the practice of the 


| stokers to draw their fires at half past three in 


the afternoon and to close the dampers, the steam 
being then at about thirty-five. On resuming 
work in the morning, at five o’clock a.m., the 


gauges generally showed twenty-five pounds of 
| Steam, or a loss of only ten pounds during the 


night as the result of radiation. 


FIRES CAUSED BY IRON RUST. 
A possible cause of fires is suggested by Col- 


a shell abundant in the Mediterranean and very | onel Angus Croll by the following hypothesis : 
common near Narbonne, where Tyrian purple | When oxide of iron is placed in contact with 
dye-works were in operation at least six hundred | timber, excluded from the atmosphere, and aid- 


years before Christ. 
SEWAGE COMMITTEE OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A committee was appointed by the town of 
Birmingham, England, to inquire into the best 
method of disposing of the sewage of that city, 
an injunction having been obtained restricting 
them from allowing it to be discharged into the 
small river Tame. They reported that they felt 
inclined to follow the example of other towns in 


ed by a slightly increased temperature, the oxide 
parts with its oxygen, and is converted into very 
finely divided particles of metallic iron, having 
such an affinity for oxygen that, when afterward 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere from 
any cause, oxygen is absorbed so rapidly that 
these particles become suddenly red-hot, and, if 
in sufficient quantity, will produce a temperature 
far beyond the ignitable point of dry timber. 
Wherever iron pipes are employed for the cireu- 
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lation of any heated medium (whether hot water, 
hot air, or steam), and wherever these pipes are 
allowed to become rusty, and are also in close 
contact with timber, it is only necessary to sup- 
pose that under these circumstances the finely 
divided particles of metallic iron become exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere (and this may 
occur from the mere expansion or contraction 
of the pipes), in order to account for many of 
the fires which periodically take place at the 
commencement of the winter season. 


ACTION OF LIGHT IN ELIMINATING OXYGEN 
FROM PLANTS. 

In the course of some experiments recently 
prosecuted by Miiller on the action of light of 
ditferent degrees of refrangibility upon the elim- 
ination of oxygen from the green portions of 
plants, it was ascertained that the curve of in- 
tensity for the assimilating action of the differ- 
ent rays possesses several maxima, and that the 
highest intensity of the secretion of oxygen lies 
in the red of the spectrum, between the Fraun- 
hofer lines B and C, or in that part of the spec- 
trum the rays of which are most completely 
absorbed by both living and dead chlorophyl. 


RIVOT METHOD OF EXTRACTING GOLD AND 
SILVER. 

A new process of extracting gold and silver 
from their ores, devised by Rivot for treating the 
California ores, has been lately published, and 
is said to be applicable under certain circum- 
stances in which the usual methods can not so 
readily be employed. ‘The principal stages in 
this method of treatment are presented in the 
following summary : 

1. Roasting of the pyrites in heaps, or in re- 
verberatory furnaces, in such a manner as to al- 
most completely oxidize the metallic sulphides, 
and to reduce the formation of sulphates to a 
minimum, 

2. Pulverizing and mixing of the roasted py- 
rites with the ores. 

3. Roasting of the mixed mass with super- 
heated steam in a revolving furnace, with ex- 
clusion of air. 

4. Amalgamation in vertical mills, which are 
capable of a great out-turn, and of working wet 
or dry, as may be desired, and which divide the 
mercury well, and effect s more speedy and 
complete amalgamation, owing to the pressure 
of the millstones. 

5. Separation of the 
idues. 

6. Squeezing of the mercury through coarse 
linen bags or wooden cylinders. 

7. Distillation of the amalgam in cast iron 
tubes provided with receivers cooled by water. 

8. Smelting of the metals recovered by amal- 


mercury from the res- 


gamation in black-lead crucibles, and casiing in | 


iron moulds. 


NEW GROUND FOR STEREOCHROMIC 
PICTURES. 

A new painting ground for stereochromic pic- 
tures, invented by Schweiger, consists of car- 
bonate of lime, cement, and quartz sand, mixed 
with a solation of potash water-glass, of which 
so much is added that the mass can be laid on 
with a brush, and in greater quantity the more 
porous the ground, 
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be either chalk or marble powder. 
sand must be clean and well washed, and of 


The quartz 


even grain. The mass of carbonate of lime and 
quartz sand together should be three to four times 
the volume of the cement. This, besides possess- 
ing a good absorptive power and durability, js 
white, and in this respect is very superior to some 
kinds which otherwise have equally meritorious 
qualities. 


THE PRICKLY COMFREY AS A FODDER 
PLANT. 

According to Voelcker, the prickly comfrey, a 
native of Caucasus, is at present cultivated in 
some parts of Ireland as food for dairy stock. 
The plant is perennial, is easily propagated by 
cuttings from the root, and yields a heavy crop. 
The ordinary produce is about thirty tons to the 
acre in several cuttings; but eighty-two tons 
have been reached. An analysis made of this 
substance showed that it would probably have 
the same feeding value as green mustard, tur- 
nip tops, or Italian rye-grass grown on irrigated 
land. 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL AS AN ANTISEPTIC, 

When hydrate of chloral was first introduced 
into the materia medica its expense was so enor- 
mous as very materially to interfere with its ap- 
plications. In consequence, however, of im- 
proved methods for its preparation, and the 
great extent to which this is now carried on, the 
cost is now very much less, and it is, therefore, 
possible to make use of it as a reducing agent of 
metals, as a preservative of objects of natural 
history, ete. For this latter purpose it would 
really seem to be of much value, as it is decid- 
edly antiseptic in its character. In one experi- 
ment one-half of one per cent. of chloral added 
to some concentrated dried egg albumen kept 
it for a long time from putrefying. For sucl 
application the chloral hydrate must first be dis- 
solved in water, and then the albumen added to 
the solution. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SUGAR. 

The Abbé Moigno, in a late number of Les 
Mondes, makes a mysterious announcement in 
regard to the sugar industry, in which he asks 
what his readers would think if he were to say 
that he expected soon to be able to reveal the 
details of a process by which the juice of the beet 
root, treated immediately after its extraction, 
first by lime, and then by a mysterious, sover- 
eign agent, should furnish spontaneously, in the 
condition of very pure crystals, all the sugar 
which it contained; or what would be thought 
of the statement that a Frenchman had lately 
entered into his sugar-beet root establishment 
with freshly collected beets, and come out in a 
few minutes after, having the pulp in one hand, 
and in the other the crystallized sugar? He 
promises before long a satisfactory answer to 
these conundrums! 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF MARINE ANIMALS, 

According to Professor Panceri, of Naples, 
the phosphorescence of marine animals is due in 
all cases to matter cast off from the animal, but 
still adherent to it; and he is of the opinion 
The carbonate of lime may that the property is that of dead separated mat- 
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ter, and not of the living tissues. In all cases 

(excepting Nocti/uca) he found that this matter 

was secreted by glands, possibly special for this 

purpose, but more probably the phosphorescence 

is a secondary property. Further, the secretion 

contains epithelial cells in a state of fatty degen- 
eration, and it is these fatty cells, and the fat 

which they give rise to, which are phosphores- 

cent. Hence the phosphorescence of marine | 
animals is brought under the same category as 
the phosphorescence of decaying fish and bones, 
being due to the formation, in decomposition, | 
of a phosphoric hydrocarbon, or phosphureted | 
hydrogen itself. In Pennatula Professor Panceri | 
has made phosphorescence the means of studying 

amore important physiological question, namely, 

the rate of transmission of an irritation. For} 
when one extremity of a Pennatula is irritated, a | 
stream of phosphorescent light runs along the 

whole length of the polyp colony, indicating 

thus, by its passage, the rate of the transmission 

of the irritation. A careful study was also made | 
by Professor Panceri, by means of the spectro- 
scope, of the light of phosphorescence. 


ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL 

Chemists are well aware of the difficulty of 
rendering alcohol absolutely anhydrous, or en- 
tirely free from water. According to Erlen- 
meyer, if alcohol of 0.792 specific gravity be 
treated with an excess of burned lime for two 
days, and then distilled, absolutely pure alcohol | 
can be obtained, provided that the first run be | 
returned to the distilling apparatus. This is | 
necessary, since that which comes over during | 
the first half of the operation is not.entirely free 
from water, 


TEMPERATURE OF LAVAS. 

According to the investigations of Dr. Fuchs, 
of Heidelberg, it would appear from a study of 
the chemical processes which take place in lavas 
at the moment of eruption, and by the observa- 
tion of the broken crystals in the lava, that the | 
melted masses some time before the eruption 
must have had a higher temperature than at the | 
moment of eruption. 


REACTIONS OF ALCOHOL, 


Mr. Hugo Tamn, in a brief abstract of cer- | 
tain experiments upon the action of permanga- | 
nate of potash upon various substances, such as 
filter-paper, tartaric acid, coal gas, tallow, tur- | 
pentine, benzole, alcohol, ammonia, etc., states | 
that the two most interesting facts which he | 
found were that alcohol boiled with an equal | 
bulk of a solution of permanganate of potash was 
partially transformed into acetate of potash, and | 
that in the same condition ammonia was con- | 
verted into nitrate of potash. 


THEORY OF DISINFECTING POWDERS. 


A recent treatise upon carbolic acid and its 
compounds discussed the general theory of disin- 
fecting powders, especially those containing car- 
bolic acid, and ascribes the virtues of the latter 
in preventing putrefaction to their poisoning the 
germs in the air before they reach the mass, and 
filtering out the elements which dispose to putre- | 
faction. This is perhaps due to another cause— | 
their power to absorb water from a moist putres- 
cible material. After showing the power of car- | 
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bolic acid to prevent fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, the author of the treatise examines its posi- 
tion among other agents having like powers. and 
from the fact that its chemical constitution is 
similar to the bulk of the fermentescible mass, 
and consequently its action is not explainable on 
cecount of its chemical properties, he comes to 
the conclusion that the chemical constitution and 
the chemical properties of a body have no direct 
relation whatever with the power of that body 
to arrest fermentative or putrefactive change. ~ 
ANTIQUITY OF THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON, 

The antiquity of the manufacture of iron on a 
large scale is shown in an article by Mr. Richard 
Mallet, upon the working of iron in India, where, 
according to this author, it had been carried on 
upon a scale so stupendous as to rival the pro- 
duction of the largest steam-hammer forges in 
Europe at the present day. Among other illus- 
trations mentioned is that of a wrought iron 
pillar at the principal gate of the ancient mosque 
of the Kutub near Delhi, which is as large as the 
screw shaft of a first-class steamer. This is 
slightly spindle-shaped, and is surmounted by a 
capital of elaborate Indian design, carved by the 


| chisel in the solid iron. ‘The entire length is 


about sixty feet. Its diameter near the surface 
is sixteen inches; it contains about eighty cubic 
feet of metal, and weighs upward of seventeen 
tons. Near its middle is an inscription of six 
lines in Sanscrit, from which its age has been 
assigned to the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era, f 
ON THE TRUE TEMPERATURE OF THE SUN. 
At a recent meeting of the French Academy 
M. E. Vicaire called attention to the state of 
our knowledge in regard to the temperature of 
the sun. ‘The highest estimate of this tempera- 


| ture is about 18,000,000° F., by Father Secchi; 
| the lowest from 2662° to 3201° F., by Pouillet ; 
}and other physicists have given varying esti- 


mates, generally under 200,000° F. Perhaps the 
most surprising feature connected with these es- 
timates is that the two extreme results—viz., 
those c¢* Seechi and Pouillet—have both been 
derived trom observations on radiation made by 
means of apparatus which is essentially identical 
in principle, M. Vicaire showed that the di@er- 
ence in these results has arisen, not from any 
thing in the observations themselves, but from 
the fact that Father Secchi has made his reduc- 
tions by means of an erroneous formula, Cor- 


| recting this error, he finds for the temperature 


of the sun, from Father Secchi’s observations, 


| 2548° F.—a result almost identical with that of 


Pouillet ; and he finally arrives at the conclusion 
that the temperature of the solar surface is en- 
tirely comparable with that of terrestrial flames, 
and is certainly less than 5500° F. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of M. Vicaire’s paper the president of the Acad- 
emy called attention to Sir William Thomson’s 
very remarkable essay on the age of the sun’s 
heat (Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1862), in 
which it is shown that the sun’s radiation 
amounts to about 7000 horse-power for each 
square foot of its surface, and that coal burning 
at the rate of half a pound per second produces 


| almost the same result. But Rankine has esti- 


mated that in the furnace of an ordinary loco- 
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motive 
pound per square foot of grate surface in from 
30 to 90 seconds. Hence the force expended in 
radiation from a square foot of the sun’s surface 
is only from 15 to 45 times greater than that de- 
veloped from an equal surface of coal burning in 
the furnace of a locomotive; and as. the increase | 
of radiation is much more rapid than that of 

nperature, it would require an increase of 
. -uperature of less than 1000° F. to make the 
radiation from the coals the same as that from ; 
an equal area of the sun’s surface. 

Sainte-Claire Deville and Edmond Becquerel | 
entirely concurred in the views expressed by M. 
Vicaire. M. Fizeau remarked that these con- 
clusions were in perfect harmony with photomet- 
rical experiments, which show that the intensity 
of the Drummond-iight is 56 times less than that 
of the electric light, which latter is only 244 times 
less intense than sunlight itself. It therefore fol- 
lows that the two last-named sources of light are 
in all respects comparable, and we must admit 
that their temperatures can not differ so excess- 
ively as is indicated by many of the recent esti- | 
mates of the heat of the solar surface. 


ILSEMANNITE, A NEW MINERAL. 


A mineral which has been termed I]lsemannite 
has lately been described as new by Hofer, and 
as occurring in some heavy spar from Bleiberg. | 
From its chemical composition it is believed to | 
be a product of the decomposition of wulfenite. 


CROLL ON OCEAN CIRCULATION. 


Mr. Croll, in further discussion of the subject 
upon which he and Dr. William P. Carpenter are 
at variance—namely, that of ‘‘ ocean currents” — 
remarks, in Nature, that the true way of consid. | 
ering the matter is to regard the currents as 
merely one grand system of circulation, pro- | 
duced, not by the trade-winds alone, but by the 
combined action of all the winds capable of pro- 
ducing this action; and the effect upon the cur- 
rents depends upon two cireumstances—namely, | 
the direction of the prevailing winds and the 
conformation of the sea and land. From this it | 
results that the general system of winds may | 
sometimes produce a current directly opposite to | 
the prevailing wind blowing over the current. 

king into the account the result of the con- 
formation of the sea and land, Mr. Croll thinks, 
and he expects to show, that all the principal 
currents of the globe, the Gibraltar current not 
excepted, are moving in the exact direction in | 
which they ought to move, assuming the winds 
to be the sole impelling cause. The influence | 
of the rotation of the earth he considers greatly 
overestimated, such rotation exercising no influ- 
ence in generating motion on the earth’s surface; | 
but if the body be already in motion, the rotation | 
will deflect it to the right in the northern hemi- | 
sphere, and to the left in the southern. 

Difference of specific gravity, as resulting from 
difference of temperature between the equatorial 
and polar regions, might, if sufficiently great, | 
produce some such interchange of equatorial | 
and polar water as Dr. Carpenter supposes ;_ but 
this difference of temperature, in Mr. Croll’s 
opinion, could not produce currents like the 
equatorial current and Gulf Stream in a wide 
expanse of water. Taking Dr: Carpenter’s own 
data as to the difference of temperature between 


| 


coal is consumed at the rate of one! 


the waters at the equator and the poles, and also 
his estimate of the rate at which the tempera- 
ture of the equatorial water decreases from the 
surface downward, he thinks he has proved, in 
a paper published in the Philosophical Magazine 
for October last, that the amount of force which 
gravity exerts on, say, a pound of water, tend- 


| ing to make it move from the equator to the 


poles, supposing the pound of water to be placed 
under the most favorable circumstances possible, 
is only z3, of a grain. 


ROSTHORNITE, A NEW FOSSIL RESIN. 


A new fossil resin, named rosthornite, is de- 
scribed by Hofer as occurring in the coal of the 
Sonneberg, in Carinthia. This has a fatty lustre, 
a brown color with garnet-red gloss, wine-yellow 
by transmitted light, and a light brown to orange- 
yellow streak. When heated in the air it gives 
off white vapors having an aromatic odor, and 
burns with a smoky flame without leaving any 
residue. In chemical composition this mineral 


| approaches most nearly to enosmite, and still 


more to the fossil resin of Girona, in New Gra- 
nada. This substance can not be properly as- 
signed to any of the groups already established 
among the fossil resins, but seems rather to con- 
form to the type of a solid resin, rich in carbon 
but poor in oxygen. 


EXTENSION OF THE AURORA OF FEBRUARY 
4, 1872, TO THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Students of cosmical physics have been much 

interested in learning whether the great aurora 

of February 4 was visible in the southern hemi- 
sphere, as in the northern. Letters received by 
the French Academy from St. Denis (Bourbon 

Island), latitude 21°S., longitude 55° E., decide 

this question in the affirmative. One writer says 

that during the night of February 4, 1872, ‘‘a 
brilliant aurora was seen here. It commenced 
at half past 8 o’clock P.m., or about five o’clock 

Paris time. The heaven was then tinged with a 

purple shade, which gradually increased and ex- 


| tended from the south toward the southeast and 


southwest. It looked like the eruption of an 
immense volcano. In the south the coloration 
extended up to the zenith. Between ten and 
eleven o'clock the aurora attained its greatest 
brilliancy and extent. It then shone so brightly 
that I could distinctly see the lines of my hand 
and the features of the by-standers, At mid- 
night the aurora was a brick-red color. At 
three o’clock it became pale again, and the color 
gradually changed to a golden-yellow, like that 
of sunrise.” 

Comparing this account with that of the ob- 
servations in Europe, it is found that the prin- 
cipal phases of the phenomenon were seen al- 
most simultaneously in both hemispheres. But 
Mr. Janssen, the celebrated eclipse observer, 


| who was in India on this night, saw nothing un- 
| usual, which raises the question whether the 


auroras seen in the two hemispheres were actually 
joined at the equator, and not entirely separate. 
Mr. Janssen’s testimony, however, being only 
negative, this can not be settled until the reports 
of other observers near the equator have been re- 
ceived. Indeed, we learn that the aurora was 
very brilliant at Alexandria, in Egypt, which 
renders it probable that it was continuous from 
the northern to the southern hemisphere. 
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UNITED STATES. of foreign manufacture when imported. The bill 
UR Record closes April 24.—The most im-| further provides that American vessels which 
portant measures adopted by Congress dur-| have been registered in foreign countries since 
ing the month are the Soldiers’ Homesteads bill | January 1, 1861, may, within two years from 
and the Senate bill for the reduction of taxation. | the enactment of the bill, be registered as Amer- 
In the Senate, March 28, the House bill to re- | ican vessels under such regulations as the Secre- 
peal duties on tea and coffee was amended by the | tary of the Treasury may prescribe ; that foreign- 
addition of the entire Tariff bill of the Finance | built iron ships, of not less than 2000 tons, when 
Committee slightly modified, those modifications | owned by United States citizens, may, within 
being the excepting from that bill the clauses re- | three years, be registered in the country for for- 
ducing present duty on rice and on silk manufac- | eign trade; that all ship stores and coal to be 
tures. To this was added an amendment abol-| used in American vessels on voyages from the 
ishing all internal tax, except on spirituous and | United States to foreign countries may be taken 
malt liquors and tobacco. The attempt to in-| from bond and disposed of for such purposes duty 
clude the income tax in the exceptions was de-| free; and that all vessels hereinbefore mentioned 
feated by 21 to 19. The abolition of internal} may be taken by the government for the naval 
taxes was agreed to by 28 to 11. The bill passed | service in time of danger after due inspection 
at last by a vote of 35 to 4. The repeal of the | and appraisement, the regulations for which are 
income tax provided for in the bill is to take ef- | minutely provided in the bill. 
fect immediately on the enactment of the bill, | In the House, March 25, a bill was passed au- 
although the repeal of the other internal revenue | thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to contract 
taxes named therein is fixed from and after the | for a statue of the late Admiral Farragut, to be 
Ist of July next. | erected in Washington, at a cost of not more 
A resolution was adopted in the House, April | than $20,000. 
2 (yeas 153, nays 9), declaring the Senate amend- | In the House, April 5, a bill was passed au- 
ment to the House bill repealing the duties on thorizing the appointment of shipping commis- 
tea and coffee unconstitutional. sioners by the judges of the several circuit courts 
In the House, April 1, a bill was passed re-| of the United States, to superintend the shipping 
pealing all laws giving portions of fines and| and discharge of seamen engaged in merchant 
penalties to informers in internal revenue cases. ships belonging to the United States, and for the 
The Soldiers’ Homesteads bill, having been | protection of seamen. ‘This bill provides for one 
passed by both Houses of Congress, was signed | commissioner to be appointed by the judge of 
by the President April 4. It is entitled ‘* An| the circuit court in circuits where there is a sea- 
act to enable honorably discharged soldiers and | port, whose duties are well defined in the bill. 
sailors, their widows and orphan children, to ac- | It provides for the manner of contracts, for re- 
quire homesteads on the public lands.” Its main| muneration, engagements, and discharges be- 
provision is that soldiers or sailors who have| tween seamen and masters of ships, and is in- 
served ninety days may enter one hundred and | tended to insure protection to a hitherto oppress- 
sixty acres of public land, and have the time of | ed and neglected class. 
their service in the army or navy deducted from| In the House, April 15, the River and Harbor 
the time required of other citizens to perfect the | Improvement bill, appropriating about $5,000,000 
title; or if they have been discharged by reason | —including $225,000 for Hell Gate—was pass- 
of wounds received in the service, the whole | ed; as was also a bill for the appointment of a 
time for which they enlisted is to be deducted. | commission to inquire into the depredations on 
Soldiers’ widows and minor children, through a| the Mexican frontier. 
guardian, can also have the benefit of this act. An influential delegation from Texas waited 
In the Senate, April 10, Mr. Patterson, of | on President Grant, March 28, to request govern- 
New Hampshire, presented the petition of the | ment protection from the Mexican raiders on 
Governor and prominent citizens of New Hamp- | the Texas frontier. Of late great depredations 
shire, asking the United States to set apart the | have been committed, and Mexican troops have 
proceeds of sales of public lands to each State | not hesitated to arrest American citizens, and 
in the proportion of 30,000 acres for each Sen- hold them, while droves of cattle were conveyed 
ator and Representative, to be applied to the es- | to the Mexican shore of the Rio Grande. Cat- 
tablishment of State universities for the higher | tle valued at from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 
education of women. | have been stolen from Texas by Mexicans dur- 
In the Senate, April 4, a bill was reported | ing the last six years. The President promised 
from the Committee on Commerce to promote | to bring the question before the cabinet. 
the ship-building and commercial interests of the In replying to a memorial signed by a number 
United States. It provides for the payment of a| of prominent men, President Grant announced, 
drawback equal to the duties paid on timber, | late in March, that he had appointed Brevet 
metals, and all other articles which may be im-| Major-General Andrew A. Humphreys, Pro- 
ported and used in the construction or equipment | fessor Benjamin Peirce, and Captain Daniel 
of vessels of all kinds built in the United States | Ammen commissioners to examine and con- 
and employed exclusively in trade with foreign | sider all plans and proposals for an interoceanic 
countries; and in case American material is used | ship-canal across the Isthmus, and to report 
in the construction of such vessels, the Secretary | thereupon. 
of the Treasury is to pay a bounty equivalent to| An order was issued by the President, April 
the duties imposed on similar material or articles | 15, approving the recommendations of the Ad- 
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visory Board of the Civil Service, and announ- 
cing that they would be enforced gs rapidly as 
the proper arrangements could be'made. The} 
President adds: ‘* The utmost fidelity and dili- 
gence will be inion of all officers in every 
branch of the public service. 
ments, as they are called, have been forbidden 
within the various departments, ajd while the 
right of all persons in official position to take 
part in politics is acknowledged, and the elective 
franchise is recognized as a high trust to be dis- 
charged by all entitled to its exercise, whether in 
the employment of the government or in private 
life, honesty and efficiency, not political activity, 
will determine the tenure of office.” 


Political assess- 


The regulations, as stated by the Advisory Board, 
limit and modify the operation of the rules already | 
adopted so far as the welfare of the service seems to 
require. It is stated to be desirable that every part of 
the country should have an equal chance in the com- | 
petition for executive offices at Washington, and to | 
that end it is recommended that the Advisory Board | 
may direct when examinations shall be held for such | 
appointments in the various States. The Board also 
expresses the opinion that when an officer has dis- 
charged his duty efficiently, and his reappointment 
seems desirable, there is no good reason that he 
should not be appointed at discretion. In such a case | 
his official service has been both an examination and 
a probation, and they therefore recommend that when | 
the term of an officer expires by limitation of law, the 
incumbent may be reappointed at pleasure. 

While deprecating perpetual proscription, it is rec- 
ommended that no person shall be appointed to a po- 
sition in the service who shall not have furnished sat- 
isfactory evidence of his fidelity to the Union and the 
Constitution. | 

Regarding the customs service, the Board recom- | 
mends that when vacancies occur in chief positions | T 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain if there 
be suitable and available persons already in the cus- | 
toms service within the district in which such a chief | 
vacancy occurs, and if such persons are found, that the | 
appointment shall be made from them; but if they are | 
not found, it may be made at discretion. 

Regarding the consular service, it is recommended | 
that if the compensation is $3000 or more, the posi- 
tions shall be filled at the discretion of the executive ; 
less than that, and more than $1000, it is suggested that | 
the positions be filled in accordance with the rules gov- | 
erning clerical and other appointments. 

The report also deals at length with grading ana | 
grouping officers in the Executive Department, in col- | 
ectors’ and surveyors’ offices, and in the internal reve- | 
nue service. 

In the Assistant Treasury at New York the Board 
See three groups, of which the first includes the 

Jeputy Assistant Treasurer as the highest grade, and 
officers whose salary is $2000 or more, but less than 
$2500, as the lowest. The second group includes as the 
highest grade officers whose annual salary is $1200 or 
more, but less than $1400. The third group comprises 
clerks whose annual salary is less than $1200. From | 
this arrangement it results that an officer who enters | 
at the lowest grade of the first group, and who receives | 
a salary of more than $2000, is in the first line of pro- | 
motion to the Deputy Assistant Treasurership. In the 
various other assistant treasuries the first group in- 
cludes, in their order, all officers subordinate to the as- 
sistant treasurer, or depositary, whose salaries are not | 
less than $1200. The second group includes all other 
clerks; and the third includes the female counters. 

In the postal service they propose, for the positions | 
which are not included in arrangements made for the 
General Post-office at Washington, three groups for 
every local post-office, of one of which the postmaster 
is the highest grade, and clerks whose annual salary is | 
$1200 or more, but less than $1400, the lowest; another | 
group, consisting of clerks whose salary is less than 
$1200; and another of letter-carriers. | 

The regulations which are appended to the report 
are nineteen in number, and specify in separate detail | 
the requirements alluded to in a general way in the | 
preceding report. 


The national debt of the United States was 
reduced $15,000,000 during March. | 
Morse memorial meetings were held in yarious | 


| hath God wrought!” 


| inating General J. F. 


| at New Orleans April 10. 


parts of the United States April 16. The meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C., in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, was perhaps the most 
noteworthy. Sympathetic telegrams were there 
received from all parts of the world, and speeches 
were made by distinguished men. 
of the House presided, assisted by Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax. The President and cabinet, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, together with the Goy- 
ernors of the States, in person or by proxy, occu- 
pied seats on the inner semicircle. Senators 
and Representatives occupied the other seats on 
the floor. On the clock in sta of the main 
gallery was the oil-painting, by Bogardus and 
the Berbam brothers, of th Morse, for- 
warded by these gentlemen to be used on this 
occasion by request of the Morse Memorial As- 
sociation of Washington. Around the outer 
frame of the portrait was the legend, ‘* What 
The ceremonies were 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Adams, of 
New York, after which a few remarks were of- 
fered by Mr. Speaker Blaine. Hon. Fernando 
Wood made an address especially interesting on 
account of his early association with Mr. Morse 


The Speaker 


| when the latter began his struggles for the recog- 


nition of his invention. Mr. Wood was a mem- 
ber of the Congress of 1842, which granted the 
first appropriation made for testing the magnetic 
telegraph. Of the 89 members of the House 
who voted for the bill, only eleven, said Mr. 
Wood, are living, among whom are Millard Fill- 
more, Caleb Cushing, Robert C. Winthrop, Hen- 

y A. Wise, Richard W. Thompson, Samson 
* Mal Hiland Hall, and the speaker. At the 

conclusion of Mr. Wood’s speech Hon. S. 8. 
Cox spoke briefly, and the meeting was closed. 

The Connecticut State election, which took 
place April 1, resulted in a Republican victory. 
Jewell received a majority of twenty-eight over 
all the other candidates. All the Republican 
| candidates for State offices are elected by major- 
| ities ranging from 490 to 531. The Legislature 
stands, in the House, 130 Republicans and 114 
Democrats, in the Senate, 15 Republicans and 
6 Democrats; Republican majority on joint bal- 
lot, 28. 

The Rhode Island State election took place 
April 3, and resulted in the success of all the 
Republican candidates except the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Seth Padelford was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and Charles R. Cutler Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

The Republican State Conventions, electing 


| delegates to the Philadelphia Convention, have 


been held as follows: in Ohio, at Columbus, 
March 27; in Iowa, at Des Moines, March 27; 
in Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, April 10, nom- 
Hartranft for Governor; 
in Massachusetts, at Worcester, April 10; in 
Florida, April 12; in Virginia, at Richmond, 
April 17; in North Carolina, at Raleigh, April 
17, nominating Todd R. Caldwell for Governor. 

The National Colored Men’s Convention met 
Resolutions were 
passed condemning the Liberal Republican and 
Labor Reform movements, and eulogizing Sen- 
ator Sumner. 

A bill to incorporate the New York and Phil- 
| adelphia Railroad was defeated in the New Jer- 


| sey Senate March 28, 


"The total vote of the Mormons in Utah in rati- 
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‘betes 
fication of the constitution for a State was 25,324, 
nearly one-half of which was cast by women. 

The State of Illinois has placed the sexes on 
an equality of rights, so far as occupation is con- 
cerned. The language of the statute recently 
signed by Governor Palmer provides that **no 
person shall be precluded or debarred from any 
occupation, profession, or employment (excep* 
military) on account of sex.” It is stipulated, 
however, that the act shall not be construed to 
affect the eligibility of any person to an elective 
office. Another important proviso is’ also in- 
serted, as follows: ‘* Nothing in this act shall be 
construed as requiring any female to work on 
streets or roads, or serve on juries.”’ 

The remains of Major-General Robert Ander- 
son, the hero of Fort Sumter, were finally in- 
terred at West Point, New York, April 3. There 
was a funeral procession in the metropolis in hon- 
or of the deceased soldier. 

The Committee of Seventy’s charter for the 
city of New York passed both branches of the 
Legislature April 18. The leading feature -of 
the new instrument is the cumulative voting 
principle, which commences at the foundation 
of the political structure in the election of the 
Board of Aldermen, and is repeated, step by 
step, in the choice of the heads of all the city 
departments, until it runs through the entire mu- 
nicipal government, both in its legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches. ‘The Board of Aldermen, to be 
elected on the third Tuesday in May, will con- 
sist of forty-five members, or nine from each 
Senatorial district, and an elector will have 
the privilege of voting nine times for a single 
candidate, or of distributing as he pleases among 
several. ‘This board will have all legislative au- 
thority, and the exclusive power to appropriate 
money for every object of city expenditure. 
They will also elect four of the Commissioners 
of each of the departments of Public Works, 
Public Parks, Charities and Correction, and 
Finance, and the six Commissioners of Public 
Safety. The power of the Mayor is largely re- 
stricted, leaving him but little control of munici- 
pal affairs. 

In the New York State Senate a bill was pass- 
ed, April 18, for the construction of Vanderbilt’s 
under-ground railroad for New York city, run- 
ning from City Hall Park to Fifty-ninth Street, 
to connect with the New York Central and 
Hudson River railroads. The bill was passed 
by the Assembly April 23. 





DISASTERS. 

Violent shocks of earthquake were felt in Cal- 
ifornia March 26, continuing at intervals for 
several days. The centre of the disturbance 
was apparently at Lone Pine, where the build- 
ings crumbled and fell, burying the inhabitants 
beneath the ruins. Over thirty persons were 
killed, and a large number were wounded. For 
three hours the earth was in a constant tremor, 
and a chasm thirty-five miles long, and varying 
from three to forty feet in width, was opened in 
the valley. ‘There has been no parallel to this 
earthquake since the year 1812, when the mis- 
sions of San Juan Capistrovo and La Purisima, 
in Southern California, were destroyed. 

Ten men were severely—some fatally—burned 
by an explosion of sulphur in Pott’s Colliery, at 
Locust Dale, Pennsylvania, March 26, 
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Another fire-damp explosion took place in the 
Pinebrook shaft of the Lackawanna Iron and 
Coal Company, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, April 
8. One man was killed and several were in- 
jured. 

A terrible explosion occurred at the Cunard 
dock, Jersey City, April ll. The tug-boat 
Davenport was towing four barges out of the 
dock, when, with terrific force, her boiler burst, 
utterly demolishing the tug, sinking one of the 
barges, instantly killing six men, and injuring a 
number of others. 

The steamer Oceanus, from Red River for St. 
Louis, when twenty miles above Cairo, April 11, 
expl ded her boilers, wrecking the boat and 
scalding or drowning upward of forty persons. 

The town of Ayer, Massachusetts, was nearly 
destroyed by fire April 13. Scarcely a building 
in the business portion was left unharmed. 

The official report of the losses, insurances, 
etc., of the great Chicago fire was made early 
in April. The Fire Marshal limits the duration 
of the burning to twenty-eight hours, and places 
the number of buildings destroyed at 25,000, 
covering an area of 2000 acres. The origin of 
the fire he admits has not been discovered. The 
total losses are summed up in $190,526,500, 
of which $52,000,600 were on buildings, and 
$%138,526,500 personal property. Some of the 
items of loss were: business blocks, $33,515,000; 
public buildings, $3,384,800; — s« hools and 
churches, $3,238,780; dry goods, $18,500,000 ; 
household property, $41,000,000; manuscript 
works and public records, $10,000,000. The 
total insurance was $90,000,000. 









OBITUARY. 

General Humphrey Marshall died, March 29, 
at Louisville, Kentucky, aged sixty years. 

Major-General John M. Oliver, who served 
under General Sherman during the war, died in 
Washington, D. C., March 30. 

Professor Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the 
father of the telegraph, died in New York, April 
2, aged eighty-one years. 

EUROPE. 

The sitting of the tribunal for the settlement of 
the Alabama claims opened at Geneva April 15. 
None of the five arbitrators were present. Great 
Britain and the United States only were represent- 
‘ed, the former by Lord Tenterden and Messrs. 
Taylor and Bernard, and the latter by Messrs. 
J. Bancroft Davis, Caleb Cushing, and Charles 
C. Beaman. ‘The official proceedings were con- 
fined to the delivery of the documents to the 
secretary of the tribunal, to be transmitted by 
him to the arbitrators. The counter case of 
the British government was accompanied by a 
note in which it was stated that claims for in- 
direct losses, as follows, would not be admitted, 
viz.: 1. Loss in the transfer of American ship- 
ping to the British flag; 2. Loss from enhanced 

| insurance; 3. Loss from prolongation of the 
war. 

Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
submitted his budget to the British Parliament 
March 25. The estimated expenses of last year 
were £72,736,000, while the actual expenditure 
was £71,720,000. ‘The estimated receipts were 
£72,315,000, while the actual receipts were 
| £74,525,000, The estimated receipts for the 
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coming year are £74,915,000; the estimated 
expenses, £71,313,000. That portion of the 
budget resolutions which proposed the immedi- 
ate reduction of the duties on coffee and chiccory 
fifty per cent. was carried in the House of Com- 
mons March 25, 

The English university boat-race took place, | 
March 23, on the Thames, during a blinding 
snow-storm. The Oxfords were ahead at first, 
but the Cambridge crew won by a length and 
a half. Of the races of the past thirteen years 
Cambridge has won four and Oxford nine. 

An explosion occurred, March 28, in a coal 
mine at Atherton, near Bolton, England, by 
which twenty-eight men were killed outright. 
Eleven were rescued, but they were fearfully 
burned. ‘There is great excitement in the vicini- 
ty of the mine. 

An explosion occurred in a safety-fuse manu- 
factory in Cornwall, England, March 30, by 
which seven women were killed and several 
were dangerously wounded. 

While the races at Lurgan, Ireland, were in 
progress, April 2, a stand crowded with specta- 
tors gave way, and about two hundred persons 
were precipitated to the ground amidst a con- 
fused mass of broken timbers, Thirty of them | and the speech from the throne was read by the 
were seriously injured. | Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Bismarck. 

Arthur O'Connor, the young Fenian who as-| The speech enumerated the various subjects of 
saulted Queen Victoria, was convicted, April 11, | legislation to be submitted to the parliament for 
by a jury, and sentenced to receive twenty lash- | the regulation and development of the national 
es and be imprisoned for one year. | institutions. Among them are new military and 

Rev. F. D. Maurice, a prominent English di-| penal codes, uniform beer and malt taxes, and 
vine, scholar, and earnest worker in the cause of | the ratification of the commercial treaty with 
education, died April 2. He is best known in | Portugal, of the consular convention with the 
this country by his sermons and biblical exposi- | United States of America, and of the postal 
tions. treaty with France. ‘The increase of German 

The French National Assembly took a recess commerce permits the government to raise its 
March 30 until April 22. Previous to the ad-/| estimates of the revenue, and, accordingly, re- 
journment President Thiers addressed the As- | duce the rates of taxation. Bills are promised 
sembly. He guaranteed the maintenance of in- | to provide for the disposition of the loan surplus 


his overthrow would lead to the revival of the 
candidature of Montpensier or the Hohenzollerns. 

Henri Rochefort, Paschal Grousset, and M, 
Assi sailed for the penal colony of New Caledo- 
nia April 5, 

‘The early April elections in Spain for members 
of the Cortes resulted in the following choice: 
ministerialists, 201; radicals, 62; republicans, 
42; Carlists, 38; opposition conservatives, 32. 
There were disturbances every where throughout 
the kingdom. ‘ 

Sefior Castelar, the well-known Spanish re- 
publican, addressed a meeting of his followers in 
the city of Seville April11. In the course of his 
remarks he said his party aspired to ‘‘ the for- 
mation of the United States of Europe and the 
foundation of a universal republic.” 

General Del Rey, Spanish Minister of War, 
announced his intention of leaving the ministry 
April 9, and tendered his resignation. Efforts 
were made to induce him to reconsider his de- 
termination and withdraw his letter of resigna- 
tion, but they were ineffectual. General Zabale 
has been appointed to succeed him. 

The session of the German parliament was 
opened April 8. The emperor was not present, 





ternal order, declared the army was faithful, and 
assured the Chamber that no interruption of peace 
was threatened from abroad. In the course of 
his speech he intimated that France was not en- 
tirely isolated ; she was uot without alliances, 
The French Legislative Assembly, before ad- 
journing, appointed a committee to represent it 
during the recess. President Thiers, addressing 
the committee April 3, confirmed the report that 
official notice had been given Belgium of the ter- 
mination within the stipulated ‘time of the treaty 
of commerce. He had explained to Belgium | 
that this action was necessary, as France re- 
quired full liberty to remodel her commercial 
system in accordance with her altered circum- 
stances. The new tariffs, he said, would be ter- 
minable every six months. Referring to foreign 
affairs, he stated to the members that questions | 
had arisen between Algeria and the neighboring 
province of Tunis, and, although he was aware 
that the Porte claimed the suzerainty of Tunis, 
he had considered it expedient to treat directly 
with the local government with regard to Algeria, 
and should continue to do so, He alluded also, 
in conclusion, to the restoration by Russia of her 
fortifications in the Black Sea, and said England 
was responsible for this infraction of the Treaty 
of Paris.’ In the course of his address President 
Thiers defined the attitude of France toward the 
Spanish crown. He declared it was the interest of 
France to keep Amadeus on the throne, because 





of 1871 and of the sums received on account of 
the French warindemnity. Alsace and Lorraine 
are recovering from the shock of the late war. 
The foundations of German administration have 
been laid in those provinces. 
cellor concluded the royal address with the fol- 


The Prince Chan- 


lowing expression ‘‘to the members:” ‘* You 
will share the satisfaction felt by the federal 
government at the results of the first year of the 


empire, and joyfully anticipate further develop- 


ments. You will also receive with satisfaction 
the assurance that the policy followed by that 
government has proved successful in retaining 
and strengthening the confidence of all foreign 
powers. ‘The strength acquired by imperializa- 
tion is the bulwark of the Fatherland, and the 


guarantee of peace to Europe.” 


The Diisseldorf Picture-Gallery was not de- 
stroyed in the fire of March 20, ; 

A postal convention was concluded between 
Russia and Italy March 26. 


ASIA. 


By a telegram from Constantinople, via Lon- 
don, April 8, we learn that the city of Antioch, 
in Syria, has suffered severely from another 
earthquake. Half the town is said to be in 
ruins, and 1500 lives are reported to have been 
lost. In the year 145 n.c. this city was entire- 
ly destroyed by an earthquake ; and the catastro- 
phe was repeated in A.D. 458, 526, 587, and 1822. 
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Chitor’s Drawer. 


PROPOS of Mr. Daniel Drew’s contract | consists of one hundred and twenty acres of val- 
with Duncan, Sherman, and Co. to deliver | uable land, with buildings and stock. The will 
to them five millions of dollars of Erie stock | was written by the eldest daughter. Whether 


during the year 1872 at 55, we have this anec- | the administrator will pay over when any one of 

dote of that eminent speculator : | the heirs does any ‘‘divilment” remains to be 
Not long since he met a Methodist clergyman | seen. 

in New’ Jersey, and having rather a fancy for April the %, 1871. 


him, asked him if he wouldn’t like to make a| _ J, Patrick Hoyt, having but a short time to live, do 
are p “Tae acai _ | will to my dearly beloved wife all my worldly sub- 
little money. ‘The minister replied that he nev- | stance during her life, which said property can not be 
er speculated nor gambled in stocks, not believ- | sold till Francis E. comes to age; then it will be sold 
ing it to be right; besides, he was only worth = penalty tesiat nena sat Moemrat Andrew 
come fifteen thousand dollars, and could not af- |"; jamen ©; Rowe, Annie, and Francis ny one 
ford to peril it. Mr. Drew, after some further | . ; “ Parniox Hoyt. 
chat, said he could suggest something that would | witness— J paren 5 peasy ; 
be perfectly legitimate, and proposed, if the par- | ee eee 
son would act upon his suggestion, to guarantee 
him against loss, while the prospect fora hand-| Tuer have in New Hampshire an eminent 
some profit was quite promising. ‘The arrange- | lawyer, who just before the last election in that 
ment was accordingly made. Some weeks later | State was invited to preside at a children’s festi- 
the divine came over to New York and called at | val, and tomake an address. The children them- 
Mr. Drew’s office to ascertain the result. | selves came to him to urge the matter. ‘‘ Well,” 
‘* Well,” said Uncle Daniel, ‘the fact is, that | he said to them, ‘‘I will not promise to speak 
thing I told you about has busted; but I prom-| myself, but I will promise to procure a Governor 
ised to guarantee you against loss, and I will| or an ex-Governor to be present and speak to 
keep my promise.” | you. You may rely on that.” When the time 
So, figuring up the amount invested, with sim- | came for the celebration he took the chair, and 
ple interest, Mr. Drew handed over a check, and | said, ‘‘I have been very fortunate; I have ob- 
the pastor congratulated himself upon the re-| tained the Governor himself, a real Governor, 
sult. Governor Weston—a Democratic Governor, such 
Sut,” said he—and here is where Uncle | as you will never see again !” 





Daniel’s joke comes in—‘‘ but, Mr. Drew, I told —— 
one of my elders what you had agreed todo with| ’TiLpa, our colored help, wes before the war 
me, and Ae went and bought a little stock.” | a field hand in old Virginia. When the war was 


‘‘Did he?” said Uncle Daniel. ‘‘ Why, how | over she, with thousands more of her race, found 
sorry lam! I'm afeerd he has lust some mon- | her way to this city (Washington, D. C.) in order 
ey.” | to better her condition, as she said, ‘‘ by a life 

“*Yes,” continued the good man, ‘‘and he} wid de Norf people.” In seeking employment 
told another of the trustees, and Ae went and | it was not her policy to acknowledge her inability 


bought some. | to do any thing else than hoe corn; so, as she 
** You don’t tell me!” claimed to have had some experience in house- 


‘Yes, Mr. Drew; and the brethren thought | work, she was received on probation. One day, 
it was so good of you to give me ap'int that they | soon after her arrival, I had occasion to make 


all went and bought.” some pies, and, of course, a turn-over for our 
** Well, I'm so sorry!” ) little three-year-old. Being called to another 
“So am J.” | part of the house, "Tilda was left in charge, with 


‘* Why, they must have lost considerable mon- | instructions to watch that turn-over, which I had 
ey—must have pretty much cleaned ’em out. | placed in the stove oven. Perhaps my feelings 
They oughtn’t to’ve done it. Buyin’ stocks you| can be imagined—certainly I can not describe 
don’t know nothin’ about is mighty risky busi- | them—when, upon returning to the kitchen some 


ness. You tell ’em that.” | half hour later, I was met with the exclamation, 
‘* But, Mr. Drew, they’re nearly ruined.” ‘*Mrs, P——! oh, Mrs. P——! I done watch 
**Shouldn’t wonder; and I’m truly sorry.” dat ar eber sence you gone up stairs, an’ I don't 


The good parson returned to his flock, most | seen it turn ober yit!” ‘*Turn-over” being a 
of whom had already ascertained the true con-| provincialism, though found in Webster’s Un- 
dition of things. Somebody had ‘‘ unloaded” to | abridged, "Tilda may, I think, be excused for 
the country brethren. Probably it was not Uncle | holding me so strictly to the letter of the law. 
Dan'l. 








Dr. Orrver Wenpett Hormes has spoken 

A GENTLEMAN in Maine sends us word of a| of Mr. James T. Fields as the best story-teller he 
Mrs. B who was describing her two daugh-| ever knew. Mr. Fields was in Philadelphia in 
ters to a lady who had never seen them. After | March, and delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Cheerful- 
dwelling upon their merits, she said, with a pro- ness” to the good people of that city, in the 
found and technical air, and with mouth gen-| course of which he mentioned the fact of the 
teelly puckered up, that ‘‘one was a b/uenett | chronic melancholy of his New England friends, 
and the other was a bronze.” and expressed the belief that ‘‘ cheerfulness was 
one of the fine arts which was nearly lost among 

A CORRESPONDENT in Towa sends us a certi- | those grave people, who take even their pleasures 
fied copy of a genuine Irish will lately admitted | sadly.” In one of his New England audiences 
to probate as valid in that State. The estate | not a smile, not an emotion, had greeted him 
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out his lecture, and he felt as though he 
tten into : 1 public dormitory by mistake. 
When he finishe d, deep sadness had fallen upon 
his audience. His manager asked him to be in- 
troduced to some of the principal men of the 
town, but one by one they all passed out of the 
building, until a single individual remained. 
This man the manager struggled with in order to 
redeem the hospitality of the place, and finally 
prevailing, introduced him, while Mr. Fields 
grasped his cold, reluctant knuckles, as the man 
who had laid out more peopl than any other five 
men in those parts, Mr. Fields thought the man 
looked him over as though he were then taking 
his measure. 








Tue ready wit of Bishop Ames is well known 
to all who have had the | le “sure to attend a con- 
ference where he presides. He can settle a de- 
bate with a bonmot, untie the knottiest tangle of 
technicalities with a wise saw, or effectually ex- 
tinguish an aspirant for prominence by some lu- 
dict comparison. He does not even spare 
his reverend colleagues when opportunity serves. 
One of the latter with whom he was in company 
lately referred to the astonishing tenacity of 
memory possessed by a cefttain local preacher, 
who, hearing him preach one of his best ser- 
mons, went off and used it himself, gaining great 
celebrity thereby. ‘* That,” said Bishop Ames, 
**was clearly a case of petty larceny.” 

At the annual conference in P—— a brother 
arose in his place and asked leave to retire, as he 
had been called in great haste to perform some 
pastoral duty. ‘*‘ Bishop,” said he, ‘I must 
reach the dépot at twelve ;” and, quoting a fa- 
miliar stanza, continued, ‘* Tis love that drives 
my chariot wheels.” 

**QOh,” replied the bishop, ‘‘ you had better 
take the street-car ; it will answer quite as well.” 

The gravity of that conference was consider- 
ably upset for some minutes as,the brother stood 
pondering the practical suggestion, and then dis- 
appeared, while the bishop called up the next 
business. 





ous 


In Mr. J 
Robert E. 
showing his nice sense of humor 
plicity of his character ; 

On one occasion two members of his staff sat 
up late at night discussing a keg of whisky and 
a problem in algebra. Upon meeting one of 
them in the morning General Lee inquired as 
usual after his health, and learned in reply that 


ohn Esten Cooke’s ‘‘ Life of General 
Lee” we find the following anecdotes, 
and the sim- | 


he was suffering from a headache. ‘*‘ Ah, col- 
onel,” remarked the old man, ‘‘I have often ob- 
served that when the unknown quantities, x and 


y, are re presented by a keg of whisky and a tin 
cup, the solution of the equation is usually a head~ 
ache !” | 
Sranprnc round the camp-fire on a bitter cold 
morning, and shivering before each blast of a| 
biting wind which came from the frozen north, 
the thermometer below zero, more than one | 
member of General Lee’s staff was heard to | 
mutter an aspiration for a glass of whisky toddy, | 
or some other alcoholic stimulant. No one no- | 
ticed that the general took any cognizance or| 
was even aware of this half-articulate expression | 
of a wish. But presently emerging from his | | 
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tent with a stone bottle or  deatiabe alee his 
arm, he drew near to the camp-fire, and 
‘*Gentlemen, the morning is very cold: 
kindness of a friend enables me to offer you a 
cordial. Pray bring your tin cups and taste 
what I have here.” ‘There were one or two on- 
lookers who noticed a twinkle in the old 
dier’s eye and a lurking smile upon his mouth, 
which taught them to anticipate a “sell.” But 
the majority of the com} any hastily fetched their 
drinking-cups, and stood expectant round thei 
chief. ‘The cork was drawn, and the liquor 
proved to be—buttermilk. 


said, 
the 


From the first volume of a work on ‘‘ Monu- 
ments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scot- 
land,” just published by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
historiographer to the Historical Society of Great 
Britain, we quote a few quaint inscriptions: 

At Ancrum Moor a monument commemorates 
** Maiden Lilliard,” a young Scotchwoman who, 
at the battle of Ancrum (1545), distinguished 
herself by her extraordinary valor, The epitaph 
proceeds thus: 

Fair Maiden Lilliard lies under this stane; 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame; 

Upon the English loons she laid mony thumps; 

And when her legs were cuttit aff she fought upon 
her stumps. 


Tue following 
David Stewart, 
1803: 


For twenty years and eight I lived a maiden’s life, 
And five-and-thirty years / was a married wife; 

And in that space of time eight children I did bear— 
Four sons, four di vevhtene, who ever lov’d most dear. 
Three of that number, as the Scriptures run, 
Preach up the way to heaven, and hell to shun, 


lines commemorate the wife of 
‘shoe-maker , Who died April 11, 


Tuts in remembrance of a clock-maker : 
Here lyes a man who all his mortal life 

Past mending clocks, but cou‘dna mend his wyfe; 
The larum o’ hys bell was ne’er sae shrill 

As was her tongue, aye clacking like a mill. 

But now he’s gane—oh, whithe r nane can tell— 
I hope beyond the soun’ ©’ Matty’s bell. 


Anp then what are we to think of this, copied 
from a stone in the church-yard at Kelton ?— 
Here lyes the corps of Agnes Herries, 
Spouse of Robert Corion; also Mary, 
Agnes, Marion, Margaret, at one birth; 
Robert, Andrew, James, at one birth. 





In the parish of Fenwick is a stone to the 
memory of James White, who was shot to death 
by Peter Inglis and his party in 1685: 


This martyr was by Peter Inglis shot, 

3y birth a tyger rather than a Scot, 

Who that his monstrous extract might be seen, 
Cut off his head and kickt it o’er the green. 
Thus was that head which was to wear a crown 
A foot-ball made by a profane dragoon, 


JAMES Orr, thus celebrates his wife 


and children: 


Affliction sore with meekness long I bore, 
Physicians were in vain, 

Till God did please that death should seize, 
And eas’d me of that pain. 

Here also lies 2 girls, 2 boys, 

They were part of my earthly joys; 

But life’s a jest, and all things show it: 

I once thought so, but now I know it. 


weaver, 


Ow the word of a Christian and a navigator 
(writes a welcome correspondent), the following 
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stories are true—most of them are so to my|Cooper? Come heah dreckly, Sah! I'll larn 
own personal knowledge, and the others are so you to be playin’ in de mud puddles, you blaast- 
well vouched for that it would be simply a mis-| ed young sweep!—an’ nuffin but you ole gray 
demeanor to doubt them. bob-tail shirt on too! Pretty capers dem for 
Our parson is responsible for the first. Said | 'spectable man’s chil’en! don’ ye tink so? Come 
. \ out dat, I say, fo’ | baash you ugly head wid a 
‘Poor Jones died while you were away last | rock-tone! come out dat, yah! Nex’ ting peo 
summer. In all my experience I never saw so} ples comin’ ‘long de road be s’pectin’ you's some 
disconsolate and grief-broken a creature as poor | low I’ish young one ’r nudder.” 

little Mrs. Jones: it was very sudden, you know. | But here Cato’s adjuration was cut short by a 
I went to the house as soon as I heard of it; I| shriek of concave-rending laughter. Behind 
prayed, I exhorted, I offered my sympathy; but} him two men rolled helplessly on the grass, 
her sorrow was uncontrollable. In such cases I | while a third, desperately clinging to the palings, 
t 





he 





hink it best that the mourner should be left | choked out, 


alone. There are times when the natural feel * You darn drunken ole rang-a-tang! that ain't 
ings will have sway in spite of all the consola-| your Cato ; that’s Squire Haliburton’s monkey 
tions of the Gospel; and this was evidently one. | broke loose, an’ a-wringin’ the necks of Mother 
So I prepared to depart. Mulholland’s young ducks—” 
‘¢*T will leave you, poor bereaved one,’ I said, But Cato heard no more. 

‘with this injunction: Pray—pray that God will ed 
youchsafe His Comforter, that He will make} Last winter one of the ‘‘ Senaytors to Ottawa,” 
broad thy back to receive its burden, that He | from the country of Evangeline, while wander- 


will enable you to perceive the promised bow in| ing over his ‘* princely domain,” got entangled 
the—’ | in the woods, and, for a time, lost. He discov- 

‘©¢Oh, rector!’ she burst in, ‘how can you | ered after a while, what is usual in such cases, 
think—think—of such a thing? It’s too—too— | that he was moving in a circle while striving to 
too-hoo—premature, ’'m—I’m sure!’ | get out. Fortunately he was extricated before 


‘¢ And,” continued the old gentleman, check-| dark. That evening, relating his adventure to 
the off rein and wheeling away from the] a friend, who related it to us, he enlarged upon 
his bewilderment when he ascertained that he 
discovered that the bow I was talking about and ; had come back to his own tracks, and declared 
the ‘beau’ she was thinking about wasn’t the} that it made him think of the old “children’s 
same kind of a bow at all.” story’ about the ‘world goin’ round;” and 
— ‘*raley swanned” he couldn’t ‘‘ help ‘maginin’,” 
Every body, twenty-five years ago, knew Sam | while he was so “‘ bothered,” that ‘‘ thar was ra- 
Slick’s **Cato Cooper.” Cato, full of years and | ley somethin’ in rt!” 
honors, was long since gathered to his fathers, 
but being dead he yet liveth in Cato II., now in} A Bartrmore correspondent, of good moral 
his turn verging upon the sere and—no, not character, vouches that the following small an- 
yellow, by any means! Cato is pur sang, and | ecdote was greatly enjoyed the other evening at 
remains all unbleached despite the threescore | a Presbyterian singing-school rehearsal in that 
Acadian winters that have pelted him with their | city : 
hail and snows, and all the spring and autumn| During the usual intermission a young gentle- 
deluges that wash the spots out of piebald cat-| man who was in the habit of being out late o’ 
tle, and drench black sheep's fleeces to the purity | nights approached the instrument, and on tak- 
of the bursted cotton pod. Cato is not unmind- | ing the seat vacated by the professor, asked that 
ful of his illustrious sire and his lofty descent | worthy, 
from the F. F. D.’s (Dongola), as is abundantly | “‘ Professor, in what key is ‘Days of Ab- 
evidenced by a tale of the country-side, which | sence ?’” 
preserves the haughty rebuke administered by| ‘‘ The night-key,” was the prompt reply. 
him to his son—Cato de free times—whose early deo 
proclivities to frog ponds and mud puddles| Tue value of women in this age of woman’s 
evinced such plebeian tendencies of soul as oft- | rights had a queer exemplification in one of our 
times vexed the brain of his aristocratic sire | Territories upon a recent occasion. It appears 
with doubts of the fidelity of his sometimes over-} that an Indian boy belonging to one of the 
magnanimous spouse. | Northern tribes had been living for a considera- 
Cato—it is some twenty years since—was one | ble time in a family consisting of a young man 
afternoon trying to puzzle out the road from} and his young wife, the latter a petite and 
‘*OQuld M‘Slaggerty’s” whisky-mill to ‘‘home| charming person. She had occasionally paid 
an’ Chloe,” when, as he tacked up a small emi- | some attention to the Indian boy, and for his 
nence, he was hove all aback by the sight of | services had rewarded him with a smile of ap- 
Cato IIL., apparently nearly in a state of nature, | probation, and in one way or another had capti- 
disporting hugely among some ducklings in a| vated the heart of the savage completely. 
greenish puddle, half pool, half ditch, that stood| It became necessary for the young wife to go 
by the way-side. Cato II. went backward from | away on a long journey to the eastward, on a 
the blasting vision till the fence ‘‘ fotch’d him | visit to her mother. After her departure the 
up ker-whang.” He stretched forth an arm, he | Indian was quite restless, and made frequent in- 
after several essays) pushed back from his en-| quiries of the husband about the little squaw. 
cumbered eyebrows the picturesque old ruin that | He was put off with evasive answers, and was 
adorned his head, and, in a voice of mingled | finally told that the young wife had been sold, 
agony and wrath, cried out, ‘‘Cato! Cato} and would probably come back no more. ‘This 
Cooper! Goramighty! is dat you—my son, Cato | set the Indian to thinking, and appeared to make 


ing 
te 


gate, ‘‘after some cogitation I fancied that I 
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him very uneasy. One day when the husband, | same time one of the most genial of men. No 
in company with Colonel Brackett, was about lone enjoys or can tell a good story better than 
going out, the Indian came up and asked if it | he. This one I think well worthy preservation in 
would not be possible to purchase the little squaw | vour treasury of good things, the Editor’s Drawer, 
back. The husband appeared to reflect some | Not many years ago, the judge says, a man was 
time, and finally answered, on trial at Waynesborough, in this State, on a 

‘* Yes, but 1 should have to give a horse for | charge of murder. The evidence for the State 
her.” in—of itself fatally defective—the defendant 

This seemed too much for the Indian, who in-| on his part, by the testimony of several unim- 
stantly replied, peachable witnesses, established a perfect ‘ ali- 

**Oh, don’t do dat; give ’em my little dog; | bi.” The judge and every one else supposed the 


dat’s enough for her!” prosecuting attorney would thereupon give up the 
How is that for the equality of women ? case. But no; he was an obstinate fellow, whom 
oe. 8 the defendant’s counsel had made mad, and, more- 

Tuts from a friend in Iowa: over, he ‘‘had no use for” the defendant any way, 


Last evening at a little dinner-party, in which | and argue the case he would. Court adjourned 
Judge Dillon, of the United States Circuit Court, | till the next morning. Meanwhile our attorney- 
and others of local fame, participated, the con- | general spent a good portion of the night in ran- 
versation turned upon the recent change of base | sacking the books for ‘‘ bloody cases,” more es- 
by the Rev. Mr. Hepworth, and the resulting un- | pecially those in which the judges had indulged 
favorable comments of some of his former ad- | in a vast deal of rhetoric in their descriptions of 
mirers. ‘The “‘ situation” was thusly described: | the horrible nature of the crime of murder, 

It reminds me of a story told by Mr. Lin- | These extracts he read to the jury in his speech 
coln while receiving the sympathies of his friends | the next morning, quoting also freely from the 
in the evening after his defeat for the United | Old Testament as to the proper disposition to be 
States Senate by Judge Douglas. ‘*‘ When I| made of the murderer, and closed up in a perfect 
was a boy at school we had among us a big | conflagration of English adjectives in giving his 
clumsy Hoosier lad, who one day fell and re-| own notions as to the indescribable heinousness 
ceived some severe bruises. As he didn’t seem | of the crime of murder. The Court then charged 





inclined to continue the play we asked him, the jury briefly, who, after a few moments’ retire- 
*** What are you going to do about it?’ ment, brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty of murder 


‘* * Well, boys,’ he replied, ‘I suppose I’m too | in the first degree!’ Of course a new trial was 
big to ery about it, but it hurts so goll-darned | at once granted. Defendant's counsel, however, 
bad that I can’t laugh at it.’ ” was naturally curious to know how the jury could 

And that’s *‘ what’s the matter” with the Uni- | have found that verdict, and so, walking up to 
tarians. | one of the most intelligent of the twelve, he said 

| to him, ‘‘ How on earth did you find that ver- 

A virGIn of mature years from one of the rural | dict? on what evidence did you base it ?” 
towns of Pennsylvania was visiting in the far-| ‘‘Oh!” said the juryman; ‘‘ thar wa’n’t noth- 
famed city of Gotham, and being quite a novice | ing in the evidence that teched him; but, you 
in city life, her friends took great pains in exhib- | see, the law was so . 
iting to her the numerous lions of the great me- 
tropolis. Nothing seemed to delight and interest Uncre Joun VernaM, of Livingston County, 
her so much as a visit to A. T. Stewart’s palatial | New York, had a droll way of expressing his 
establishment. A polite and gentlemanly young | views, and evidently had some practical ideas 
clerk devoted himself to the ancient maiden with | about the ministerial commission. Every Christ- 
charming assiduity, answered all her inquiries | mas he sent to each clergyman in the village of 
with interest and promptness, escorted her | Mount Morris a first-class ham of liberal dimen- 
through the different departments, displayed the | sions. Some years ago a new preacher settled 
goods most temptingly, and finally, having gone | in the town, and started a new sect. When 
the rounds, was about to depart with a profound | Christmas came the old settled clergymen re- 
bow. The lady, however, detained the young | ceived their large hams, but the new apostle was 
man, and was most profuse in her thanks for his favored with a small shoulder. Meeting Uncle 
great courtesy; but she suddenly stopped, and | John, he asked why he gave to the brethren a 
exclaimed, with great discomfiture and chagrin: | ‘‘ big ham” and to him a ‘* little shoulder.” 





strong ! 





‘* There, I have taken this long journey to “Oh,” said Uncle John, with a twinkle in his 
New York, and visited Stewart's great store, and | eye, ‘‘ that’s all right, all right. You come about 
yet have never seen the candy department !” |as near to a minister as a shoulder does to a 


Imagine the discomfiture of the old lady at her | ham.” 
ungratified vision of the ‘‘ sweets ;” also of her 
entertainers, the New Yorkers, that such palpa- 
ble and unpardonable ignorance should lurk be- 
neath a lady-like appearance and demeanor. 





Tue State of Ohio has a practical liquor law, 
under which imprisonment as well as fine is not 
only possible, but frequent. In the quiet rural 
—_— village of Coshocton, in the county of the same 
You have thousands of readers (writes a corre- | name, whisky and its uses are not classed with 
spondent at Nashville, ‘Tennessee) who appreciate | the ‘‘ lost arts,” but the liquor law seems to have 
a good thing at the expense even of that ‘‘ bul- | binding force. At the last term of the Common 
wark of our liberties,” the trial by jury. The! Pieas Court ‘‘in and for said county,” held in 
Hon. N——~ B——, for many years before the | the village aforesaid, one Shikes, a Teutonic cit- 
war, and at present, our highly ‘respected cirenit | izen of ver satile business pursuits, was tried for 
judge, while perhaps as good a nisi prius judge | selling whisky ‘contrary to the statute,’ Meese 
as has ever worn the judicial ermine, is at the | and ‘‘against the peace and dignity,” etc. He 
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was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of | deliver. Paddy excels in the same thing, but 
fifty dollars, and to be imprisoned in the county | Biddy tres ads close upon his heels. Neither of 
jail for thirty days. To this the prisoner at the | them ever boggles or hesitates; they dash off 
bar offered serious objections, and protested as | something that sounds like what they have been 
follows : told to repeat, and then plume themselves upon 

“‘Chail! Go to chail! Me go to chail! | having made no greater mistake. Commodore 
But I can’t go! Dere’s my pizness—my pak- | Shubrick was visiting Fenimore Cooper, and 
ery. Who pakes my pread when I ben gone?” | Pat was directed to ask for letters for the old 

‘Casting his eyes about the court-room ap- | gentleman at the post-office. Full of zeal, he 
pealingly, t they fell upon the good-natured face | inquired, ‘* Have you iver a letter for Mr. Brick- 
of jolly Chris Ellwaner, a fellow -countryman, | bat?” 


who has no “ pizness,” and forthwith a brilliant | ‘The puzzled postmaster asked a by-stander if 
idea occurred to him. Turning to the Court, he | he knew who was staying at the Hall. He men- 
said, in sober earnest : | tioned the name of Shubrick. 

‘‘Dere’s Chris Ellwaner! He’s got noting to! ‘‘Sure, and he’s the man,” said Pat; ‘but 
do. Send him!” | didn’t I make a good guess at it?” 





Chris was not sent, but remains at large to be 
the butt of the village over Shikes’s novel idea} Mr.Gattup called at the house of alady friend, 
of vicarious imprisonment. | and was informed that she was not athome. He 
left his compliments, desiring Biddy to tell her 

Wuen I was commanding the second brigade, | mistress that Mr. Gallup had called. 
second division of cavalry corps, Military Depart-| ‘‘ Ma’am,” said Biddy, ‘‘ Mr. Trot called to 
ment of the Mississippi, while colonel of the | see you, and left his likeness,” 

Twelfth Indiana Cavalry (writes a friend in | 
Western New York), there occurred a comical} Tue alarming increase of suicides among us, 
little incident, which I send you, and which you | and the liberal space hitherto accorded to details 
are welcome to for the Drawer. of that style of exit, have suggested that an equal- 

I was riding across Canal Street, in New Or- | ly satisfactory and much more succinct mode of 
leans, not far from the bronze statue of Henry | communicating the facts to the public might. be 
Clay. My Irish orderly rode up and said, as he made in tabular form—say like this : 
pulled his forelock, ‘‘ Does them N’Orleans fel- | — f 
lers like a nager so’s t’ pit a statter of him in | pnt ee Nea ae preueiny 8). 
the fashionablest sthreet they've got?’ Ellen M‘Gorran, Forty-first Stree-—laudanum. 


‘‘That isn’t a nigger, Tom,” said I; ‘that’s! Robert Flyn, Brookive—s0ps. 
. great Clay statue.” John Burdick, Hoboken—window (fourth story), 
the oe Cl ny ane oO. F, Gould, Harlem—rum (8S. Cruz 








““ Might I go look at it?” 10S Thos. Healy—throw n from wagon (2’ 40’). 
Tom galloped off, on my permission, rode| Ab’m. Vanderzee, Williamsburg—razor (jugular). 
round the statue, dismounted, and climbed up| _ Ete., etc., etc. 
on the granite pedestal; and then, mounting his | aaa 
horse again, he soon overtook me. | Nor bad for an insurance man. At a social 
‘Did they tell yez that was clay?” said he, | party recently the following question was put : 
with every appearance of disgust. | * What is religion?” The answer: ‘“ Religion 
“Yes,” I said. }is an insurance against fire in the next world, 
‘* Well, Sir, it’s a lie—it’s iron!” | for which honesty is the best policy.” 


A PpIQuanT anecdote in illustration of the} Arrorney-Generats have curious law ques- 
spirit of Young Oxford comes to us by last tions submitted to them. Here are three re- 
steamer. It is notorious that all the dons are cently propounded from a neighboring State: 
not quite as orthodox as they might be, and two 

To the Atorny-Ginral : 
or three of them are decidedly heterodox. A|~ Drange n,—Please releave a perplexd colecktor: 
budding B.A. met one of these heterodox dons| 1. If a man is assessed for a dog and won't pay it 
the other day and asked, ‘‘ By-the-bye, Mr. | wort shall ido? 
> oe a Pha “or ¥ If the dog dies after it is assessed and before it is 
Blank, were you ever vaccinated ? payable must i coleckt it 2 

‘‘ Yes,” wasthe don’s answer. ‘* When I was If a man is assessed for a dog who never had a 

a little boy I was vaccinated, and I was also bap- dog how shal i git rid of it? 

” 

tized; but neither took. oitiai | A talented clerk was deputed to answer, and 
e It was a very improper observation in a don, | did sO as follows, after consulting ‘‘ Ram on 

of course ; but perhaps the wit may be allowed | Facts :” 

to atone for its levity. 

| 1. Make the dog pay it. 

rm | @ Yea, unless it is too far gone. 

AtpHonsE Karr, the gardener-poet, has of-| 3, Tie a tin pan to its tail. 
fered a bonmot to the world. He was lately | 
resent at a banquet given by the disciples of | Tie following criticism by a Scotch sexton is 

} 
Hahnemann. ‘Toasts were given to the health of l moe bad : 
every medical celebrity by every body, when the | A clergyman in the country had a stranger 
resident remarked, ‘ Monsieur Karr, you have | preaching for him one day ‘and meeting his 
g ’ g 











not proposed the health of any one. | sexton, asked, 
The poet rose, and modestly replied, ‘‘I pro-| ‘‘ Well, Saunders, how did you like the ser- 
pose the health of the sick.” mon to-day ? 


‘*Tt was rather ower plain and simple for me. 

Bippy has a curious felicity in perverting the | I like thae sermons best that jumbles the joodg- 

meaning of a message which she is directed to | ment and confoonds the sense. Od, Sir, I nev- 
g g ’ 
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Hawkins, the eminent English lawyer, 
as second counsel in the famous ‘Tichborne 
», is one of the ablest men at the English 
keen and vigilant as a hawk, with a great 
fund of pleasantry and genuine humor, which 
quite relieved the long tedium of the case. Law 
courts require a little humor, and it must be 
owned that nowhere else does a small joke go 
such a long A witness having died, the 
Tichborne counsel mentioned the fact that the 
crier was calling him below. 
** Why do you say below ?” 
ney-General. 
** He is your witness,” was the reply. 


way. 


quoth the Attor- 


Ix the memoir of Robert Chambers, by his 
brother William, allusion is made to the exceed- 
ingly quiet town of Peebles, their birth-place, 
and the strong local attachments of the Scottish 


people. 


as to the character of that capital of capitals ; to 
which he answered that ** Paris, a’ things con- 
sidered, was a wonderful place ; but still, Peebles 
for pleesure !” 


Dean Ramsay tells an amusing story of the 
cool self-sufficiency of the young Scottish do- 
mestic—a boy who, in a very quiet, determined 
way, made his exit from a house into which he 
had very lately been introduced. He had been 
told that he should be dismissed if he broke any 
of the china that was under his charge. On the 
morning of a great dinner-party he was intrusted 
rather rashly) with a great load of plates, which 
he was to carry up stairs from the kitchen to the 
dining-room, and which were piled up and rested 
upon his two hands. In going up stairs his foot 


slipped, and the plates were broken to atoms. | 


He at once went up to the drawing-room, put 
his head in at the door, and shouted, *‘The 
plates are a’ smashed, and I’m awa’!” 


How touching was the grief displayed in 


B at a funeral a little out of town! 
undertaker, who was directing matters in a very 


professional and proper way, noticed a man giving | 


orders, and, as he thought, rather encroaching 
upon the duties and privileges of his own office. 

** And who are you, my friend, that are so 
busy about here ?” 

**Oh! you don’t know me?” 

‘*No, I don't.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m the corpse’s brother.” 


Tuat was a sly old Scotchman who, on mar- 
rying a very young wife, was rallied by his friends 
on the inequality of their ages. 

‘*She will be near me,” he replied, ‘‘ to close 
my een.” 

‘* Weel,” remarked another of the party, ‘‘ I’ve 
had twa wives, and they opened my een.” 


Youne men who will sit up late on Saturday 
nights playing cards, and go to church next 
morning with a ‘full deck” in their pockets, 
should be careful about their being so bestowed 
not to fall out. When Bob Howe went to 


as 


An honest old burgher of the town was | 
enabled by some strange chance to visit Paris, | 
and was eagerly questioned, when he came back, | 
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the Baptist meeting in Circleville, and took his 
seat with his sweetheart in the front pew in the 
| gallery, he had occasion to use his handkerchief. 
and drawing it rather suddenly from the breast 
pocket, drew out with it the entire pack of ** Co- 
hen’s best linen,” which flew all about below. 
The good minister ‘‘ saw” it, and knowing where 
of he spoke, simply observed, ‘‘ Young man, 
your psalm-book has been poorly bound.” 
That seemed to be the prevalent impression. 


Mr. Twatn was recently found at home, in 
his library, dandling upon his knee, with every 
appearance of fond parientness, a young Twain 
—so young as not yet to be able to ‘‘ walk up 
right and make bargains.” Mrs. Twain, on 
showing the visitor into the sanctum, and finding 
spouse thus engaged, said, 

** Now, Mark, you ‘now you love that baby— 
don’t you?” 

** Well,” replied Mark, in his slow, drawling 
kind of way, ‘* I—can’t—exactly—say —I—love 
—it—but—]—respect—it !” 


Ir rather hit the nail on the head when a 
lady, on being asked what she thonght was the 
true meaning of the words, ‘‘ the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness,” answered that, in her opin- 
ion, ‘* it was bed-bugs.” 


| Near Pp—, in West Virginia, is a local 
|court presided over by an honest old farmer, 
who in earlier years was an attorney at law. ‘The 
judge is a unique specimen—muscular, impa- 
tient, quick-tempered, but not ungenerous. Re- 
cently, while on the bench, he espied in the au- 
dience an old negro whom he had employed to 
haul some timber from his saw-mill near by, but 
who had been induced to do the same kind of labor 
for another person, to the neglect of the judiciary. 
The judge immediately suspended the trial, quit 
the woolsack, and approached the African with, 

**You —— old rascal! why didn’t you haul 
timber for me, as you promised? I'll teach you 
a lesson !” 

Old Afric squared off, shucked his coat, spat 
on his hands, and replied: 

‘*Come on, massa! come on! Dis ole chile 
used to spank you when you's a boy, and, by 
golly, he can jis do it agin!” 

‘The judge’s ‘‘ motion” was overruled, and a 
nol. pros. entered. 


| Iw the neighboring village of B——, writes a 
| Western correspondent, lived an old gentleman 
of the name of Newberry, whose fault-finding 
| propensities had won for him the cognomen of 
‘¢Old Growler.” Across the way lived another 
Newbury (spelled with a w), who enjoyed get- 
ting off a joke at the expense of his grumbling 
neighbor. One morning a stranger came into 
the store of Newbury in search of a pair of boots. 
Not finding any to fit, the obliging shop-keeper 
informed him that maybe ‘‘Old Growler” across 
the way could fit him with a pair. Over. the 
way he went, and asked, ‘‘ Mr. Growler, can you 
fit me to a pair of boots?” The cordwainer, 
irate at being thus trifled with, instantly sprang 
to the door, and applied his own boot to the 
person of the offender, with such force as to ef- 
fect his speedy exit from the room, at the same 
| time mildly inquiring, ‘‘ How does that pair fit ?” 
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